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SERMON XXI. 

tict 

ON PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

t 

Praise yt the Lord, I -will praise the Lord with 
my whole heart injhe .assmbiy:vftkf^ upright. 
Fsalm cxi, i ., - . - . , r , ^ I 

SERMpN. XXII, . ; 

THB FEAR OF THE LORD THE ONLY SURE GUIDE ' 
TO A COMPLETE KNOWLEDGE AND UNIFORM'^ 

PRACiTICE OF VIRTUE, 

' ' ' » . .'. } 

^e fear of the Lordr i$ t(i( k^innjmg of tpisdom. 
Psalm cxi, iQ ^ ^ ^ ij 

SERMON XXIIL 

THE MORAL SENSE, 

Jn vihase t^e^ i^ i^kfcrsan is «^(ip^<4, ^htJu^ho^ , 
noureth thetn that fear the Lord. Psajm xv, 4 35 
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SERMON XXIV. 

AGAINST INDIFFERENefi fO hfeLldlOTS TRUTH* 

Because they received Mt the ^love of the truih. 
II Thes. ii, lo • • • • 5 1 

SERMON XXV. 

CHRISTIANS THE SALT OF THE EARTH. 

Ye arc the salt of the earthy but if the salt have lost 
it's savour^ xbMriwith' ihdli itrle salted ? It is 
thenceforth good for nothing hut to be cast out and 
trodden under foot of men. Mat. v, 13^ % 

SERMON XXVI- 

ON THE PHRASEOLOGY OF THE ApiStirf^i''' 

JVbzy we have received, not the spirit of the world, 
hut the spirit which is of God; that we might 
know t^e things thd^ are freely given fif.of 
God: whiCfh things also wt speak, not ifi the words 
which man*s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth, comparing spiritual things with 
spirituals i^ Cor. U, ifi, 13 '* 9^ 

SERMON XXVII- 

REPENTANCE AN 1>* REFORMATION ONLY REi^UIREO 
IN ORDER TO ACCEPTANPE WITH COD. 

Wash ye, make you clean, put away the evil of your 
. dcifigi-Jhtn^%ififhi^fU ^s^ \eAsi to do tvii, ; 



kafU to do tffcll, mk jiidgmeta, relievt the op^ 
pte^stdy^pL^etht fatherless^ plead for the widow. 
6ome now ''and let fc reasofF togeihet^ saith the 
Lard ; though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be as white as -snow;' ih^h ihey he red like 
crimson^ th^ Jsallbt as xvooL Is. i, 16^ .1$ . U3)|. 

SERMON XXVIII. 

ON THE DfStGN AND £NJ>S i>7 THS DEATH 09 

. - - jCHRI&Xr , . / . . ^ 

For the Jews require a sign, and the Creels uek 
after wisdom ; btut'wt preach Christ crutified^ in^n 
th(jfews a. stumbling blocji^ andtmtothc Greeks . 
foolishness ; but. unto them which are called^ biftk 
Jews and Greeh, Chrht^ the power of Qod^ and 
the wisdom of God^ i Cor. i, 22, 24 t2t- 

SERMON XXIX. 

. . • \ \ 

l^il^ NATURE ANX> DESIGN OF THE SACRiFKES 
OP THE MOSAIC LAW EXPLAINED. 

And not only sa, hid *we alsb joj in God through our 
Lord Jesus: Christ 9 by whom we have now received 
the atonement. .Rom* v, 11 , ^ «• ,141 

SfiRMON XXX. 

THE riCURAtlVE LANGUAC£ APPLIED t6 THE 
/ < " . • * ' 

DEATH or CHRIST IN THE MEW TESTAMENT ' 

EXPLAINED. 
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Bid novx once in the end of thtworli hath he ap^ t 
pearcd to put away sin by, the sacrifice df, himself • ^ 
Heb. ix, 26 •» .-• , ♦. JJB5 

* • ' . ' ' « ' ^. 

! \ SERMON XXXU , s, 

JKV i>OcTHiNE or Christ's atonement incon-* ^ 

SlStENT WITH REASON, 

The righteousness of the righteous shall be'tipon him, 
aiU^iht wickedness of the wicked shall he upon • ' 
him. £zek. xviii, 20 - - - 185 

ON Virl'^XAKCUACE APPLIED IN THE NEW TESi- 
'VAMtst TO THE X)EATH OF CHRIST^ 

4^4 if ^^y ^^^ ^^^9 .^^ ^^^^ an advocate with the 
Father^ even Jesus Christ the righteous ; and he 
is the propitiation for our sins : and not for ours 
only, but for the sini of the whole world, i John 
ii/'i'] -i' '-^ - - '• '-» • iik>3 

, SERMON XXXJU. . :^ 

INFEHENCEd TROM THE FALSEHOOD OF "THE POC^ 
H ^ - TRINE OF -ATONBIWEN^. • * 

At that day ye sh^ll ^sk ii^my name j^ and I say not 
unto fou, that I will pray the Father for you : 

for the Father himself loveth^ you^ hecause ye 
have' loved me, and have believed thai F cam out 

from God. John xvi, 26, 27. * - M3 



-'' /^•. SERMON XXXIV^ ' ■ •' t 

^>b THfi NECESSITY 9^ PROVIDIKG A SUBSIStEJKM , 
t . * • * ' 

FOR PUBLIC INSTRUCTORS. 

ivcn so haib'ibi'LotS^PfdaiiUd, thai they who preach 
the Gospel should live of the Gospel, i Cor. 
ix, 14 - ' • - • 243 

\ , ' • i • .... . ^ ^ 

C-. • SERMON«"X-XXV. • '•« 

AGAINST PSaUCUTiPN JO^ BJ5LIC10US OPINION, 

And the Lord said unto the servients, go out itUot^if,^^, 
highways and hedges, and compel them to come 

in, that my house may befilUd. Luke xiv, «3 257 

. • ■ . ■ . ' •. • v." 

SERMON XXXVI. 

• \ 
ON THE FUTURE EXISTENCE OF INFANTS. 

Marvel not at this : for the hour is comings in 
the which Ml thai are. in the graces shall hear kis ^ 
voice, and shall come forth ; they thcd have done 
good, unto the resurrection of life, and they thai 
have done evil, unto the resurrection ofcondemm' ^ . 

'^ <ion. John y, 28, 29 "^ • ' ' ^ 1^78 

SERMON XXXVII. 

ON THE VALUE OF LIFE AND THE LAWFULNESS OV 
WISHX^YC IT TERMINATED. 



Ylli CONTEMNS* 

rAOt 

For we that fif\ <n tkh iabfttmh 4o groan^ ie^ 
ing burdened^ not for thai we would be un^ 
ckthed^ hut eUtked upon, ii Con v, 4 » 293 

SERMON XXXVIII. 

ON THE DA>IG£R OF BAD COMPANY, 

ie not deceived ; evil commumcations corrupt good 
mminers. ,1 ^or..xv,;8* '^ 809 

SERMON XXXIX. 

SERMON PREACHED BEFORE TH^ WESTERN VNITX^ 

RIAN SOCIETY. 

V ' ' ... 

The kingdom 0/ Heaven is like unto leaven^ which a 
woman took and hid 19 thre^ mj^a^urfs of meal, 
until the whole was' leavened. Mat. xiii, 33 325 

SERMON XL. 

PAUt's VAtEDlCTORY PRAYER BXPiAXNED AND 
IMPROVED* 

Thegrw.0 of our lord Jtfas Christ he with you all. 
, ..4^en. n Thes. iii, 18 - - 357 
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SERMON XXI. 

ON PUBLIC WORSHIP *• 
PSALM CXI, 1. 

J^raise yc the Lord^ I will praise the Lord with my 
whole Heart, in the Assembly of the Upright and in 
the Congregation. 

JL HAT the tribes of Israel assembled together for 
the worship of Jehovah no one can reasonably 
doubt, who reads with attention the language of 
their moral and devotional writings, or adverts to 
the facts recorded in their history. From these 
writings it is easy to adduce many passages, were it 
necessary, beside that which I have read, in which 
the writer calls upon others, and professes his own 
resolution, to praise the Lord in the assembly of the 
upright, i. e. in the assembly of believers in the 
true God, who are called vpright, in opposition to 
the heathens, who were denominated sinners* It is 
well known, that before the erection of the temple a 
tabernacle or great tent was pitched, to which the 
twelve tribes resorted three times a year to oflFer the 
sacrifices which their law required, and to give 
thanks. For the better performance of these sex-^ 

♦ Preached at Wrexham on the last Sunday but one before the 
author's death. 

VOL. lU n 



2 On Public Worship. 

vices we also find, that a distinct order of men was in* 
stituted, called priests, who were to be assisted by ano- 
ther class of pefsoas. of tniierriour rank, denominated 
Levites. When the superstructure above mentioned 
had been completed, it was consecrated to the service 
of religion by the Jewish mona^rch by solemn prayer, 
uttered in the prespnce, in the name, and with the 
concurrence, of the whole congregation of IsracK 
In consequence of the use made of it in succeeding 
times it was styled " the house of prayer for all na- 
tions." Nor was the temple the only place of purb« 
lie devotion*. Synagogues were erected in every part 
of the land, where Moses was read every sabbath 
day, and where the reading of the law was accom- 
panied by prayers. 

A custoi^ sanctioned by so high authority, of so 
venerable antiquity, as well as of such utility, could 
not fail to recommend itself to Christians, who cm- 
braced a religion diflFering in some degree from the 
religion of their ancestors, yet bearing a resemblance 
to it in many points^ having the same object and 
embracing the same fundamental articles of faith. 
Accordingly, the earliest records of the New Tes- 
tament and of heathen authors, which speak of 
Christians, describe them as assembling together for 
public worship, a practice which has continued, 
although under dififerent forms, to the present day. 

A few solitary individuals may perhaps be found, 
who have openly disputed the propriety ef afisom- 
bling together to worship the divine Being* Doubts 
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may have been entertained by others respecting the 
existence of such an ofaligatian, and by many more 
respecting it's extent* It is not my present purpose, 
however, to address myself in particular to the one 
class of persons or the other. I mean to state only in 
a'few words the arguments, which may be adduced in 
favour of public addresses to the divine Being, with, 
a view to obviate one or two objections to the na« 
ture of that worship, or to the frequency of our 
attendance on it. I assume no ground, however, be 
it observed, but the humble ground of utility, which 
I think best adapted to my present purpose, easy as 
it would be to take a higher position ; and treat of no- 
thing which does not come under the denomination 
of public worship strictly so called, without includ- 
ing public instruction. 

Are we doing wrong, then, my brethren, in assem« 
bling in this place to worship the God of our &• 
thers ? Is the practice not only unauthorized, but 
unnecessary ? So some would persuade us to think. 
But no one can entertain this opinion, who seriously 
considers the nature of devotion in connection with 
the temper and urgent wants of mankind. 

A devout temper is manifested, when we medi- 
tate with pleasure and admiration upon those cub- 
Kme subjects, which are presented to the view of 
the mind by the existence, the attributes, the woiics, 
and administration of the supreme Beihg. Prayer 
consists in putting our ideas and feelings into words,. 
and in presenting them as addresses to him. The 

h 2 
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befiefit felt to arise from such a practice is found 
to proceed from this circumstance^ that^ when 
the ideas and feelings of the mind are expressed 
in words and clothed in language^ they acquire 
a strength, a vigour, a lustre, which they seldom 
possess, while the subject of silent contempla* 
tion in the breast. "Faith thus assisted rises into 
assurance; gratitude becomes more ardent, benevo- 
lence more glowing, resignation more complete, 
contrition more poignant and genuine. Views and 
feelings,, of the existence of which men were before 
scarcely conscious, now acquire a colour, a shape^ 
and life, which leave no room to doubt of their re-. 
ality or their power ; and those ideas, which were 
somewhat more clearly perceived, become much 
more forcible and impressive. Such is the natural 
effect and benefit of prayer, when the act of an in- 
dividual and performed in private. 

Yet it cannot be denied, that persons may be 
found, whose minds are scarcely equal to such an ef- 
fort, whose scanty stores will not furnish a suitable 
supply of devotional sentiments, who, when they at- 
tempt to Ipok upwards toward an invisible beings 
behold nothing but a painful blank and void ; or, if 
for a moment this most venerable of beings be pre- 
sented to their apprehensions in the fulness of al- 
mighty power and perfect excellence, their thoughts 
are soon diverted. to some other object, the aflfections 
grow languid, the language becomes unconnected, 
and, in a word, when they flattered themselves thai; 
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tfaey vere asqending to Heaven, they still find tha(: 
t&ey are chained to the earth. Such is the inapti* 
tttde of a great proportion of mankind for the ser- 
vices of private devotion* arising from defective in- 
formation, or the want of early habit and custom. 

To the languid piety of men of this character 
public worship is of the highest importance, oflFering 
precisely that kind of aid, which their situation re- 
quires. For, first, they are hereby furnished with 
those cf^nfUQt and animating representations of the 
ch^iracter of the deity, of the wants and obligations 
.of Ins creatures, of th^ faith and hope of a Chris- 
tian, which their t>wn minds would not supply, but 
which are necessary to the existence and strength of 
phe devotional feelings. Some things they learn, 
4v)^ich never occur to themselves ; with many more 
they are brought ac^ainted in that form and dressy 
which renders them most striking and attractive, 
calculated to awaken. the best affections of the heart, 
and to animate to-use&il exertion. . To them, there- 
fore, this worship i$ most desirable, either as the 
means of supplyiqg an essential defect in their con^ 
ceptions, or fpr doing justice to sentiments, which, 
however well conceived, c^not b^ well expressed, 
and wanting this aid Ipse muph of their efficacy and 
efiPect. 

To hear the deity ^dressed as the parent of the 
human race, who ha^ given life and intelligence to 
incalculable multitudes, bestowed upon them nume«- 
l-oussqurces of present p|easi)re, ?ind ^the n^eans (^ 
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perpdual and boimdless improvement ; to htwf him 
further represented as the beneficent power, which 
supports in being and continues to man his various 
capacities for enjoyment, cannot fail to impress upOA 
the mind a sense df it's dejpendent situation, to 
awaken the deUgfatfiil sensations of gratitude for 
past favours, and to encourage a cheerful expectation 
pf future blessings. 

In a world exposed to so many changes and suf*- 
ferings, will it a£Ford no consolation to the bleeding 
heart to learn, that the author and disposer of out 
destiny is possessed of infinite power, Unerring wis- 
dom, and infinite goodness ? In the presence Of such 
a being will not all fear and anxiety vanish from the 
breast, and hopes the most sublime and animating 
rise into certainty •? To kuve prefiented to the mind 
the character of a perfect being, moral purity with- 
out a stain, benevolence without a shade of malig- 
nity, unbounded and infinite, must fill the mind 
with admiration, and produce no faint wishes to 
resemble so excellent a model. With such a stan- 
dard before us, we can be at no loss to determine 
what actions or dispositions a(re base or virtuous, 
honourable or disgrading. And whatever consola- 
tions we may derive from the consideration of mercy, 
which is an inseparable ingredient in the divine cha- 
racter, offences committed against so much goodness 
and excellence cannot fail to appear highly aggra- 
vated and ci^imina). On the contrary, moral worth, 
jti^tlce, "fidelity, bttievoleftce, acquire double value. 
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and mterttst the affections in thte highest degree, 
9«iicn JCPnMdered not only as the image and resem^ 
blat&ce o£die deity, but likev^ise as the means of ob« 
^ning the fiivour <^ the creator «ind governor of the 
universe* 

Stt^h is the ftrourahle impression, which the Ian- 
gaage of devotion is calculated to make upon the 
unenlightened and vninfotmed mind. But the be« 
Qeficial eSect of social worship ai^ises not merely 
from the language in which it is expressed: it de- 
rives much of it's utility and efficacy from society^ 
It 15 a &ct well knpwn, and for which the philoso- 
pikcr finds himself in no difficulty to account, that 
■all ourfcdmgs are heightened and animated by the 
presence of our fellow men, more especially when 
those men are of the number of our associates and 
friends. £om in the midst of society, and having 
from our earliest years a perpetual intercourse with 
^butnan beings, the pleasures we derive from this in- 
tercourse leave numerous vestiges of themselves, and 
«re Thrived and rendeffd active by the presence <^ 
the same or of other persons. To this cause must 
we attribute |h^ peculiar lustre and vigour of the 
pleasures we Mcei^re in ccnnpany, and to the same 
^ausemust we attribute the disposition which man- 
kind have filways shown for assembling together in 
muhiti^es* 

While men meet together for convivial, for poli- 
tical, for commercial purposes, wHh the design of 
^rengthemng particular sentiments and feeling/r, 
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with which they wish to impress themselves or one 
another, let not religion disdain the aid of the same 
advantage for attaining a far nobler end, the growth 
and perfection of moral character. Faint and lan«- 
guid are in general the best feelings of devotion, 
when solitary and confined to a single 1>reast ; but 
they rise to an honourable fei?vour, when they re- 
ceive the accumulated impression of numbers. The 
best informed aijd most enlightened minds may 
here receive benefit, and the sincerity of that man 
pr his knowledge of himself is strongly to be sus- 
pected, who pronounces h^s character tp be so per- 
fect as not to n^ed the assist^ce of public worship ; 
to persons of ordinary virtue it's services are indis** 
pensable. 

Let all mep, therefore, assemble together, to oflFer 
up at the throne of infinite perfection the tribute of 
their common praises for common benefits, to ex* 
press their sense of common wants, of common du- 
ties, and of common hopes, and at the same time to 
indulge their sorrow for compion sins. On this sub- 
ject there may be a perfect coincidence of senti- 
ments and feelings. What is expressed by one will 
suit the case of all, and will be felt with double 
force when known to be a common sentiment. 

The duty, then, which every man owes to him- 
self, requires, that he should unite with his fellow 
Christians in the services of public worship ; and 
what experience teaches him to be useful tp himself. 
Christian benevQlence cal^s upon him to counts- 
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nance for the benefit of others. Do you wish for 
the society of your friends to give that animation and 
energy to your devout feelings, which the dignity 
and grandeur of the object require, and which are 
necessary to render your devotion usdul ? Deny not 
to them the same advantage by withdrawing from 
the house of prayer ; nor think so lightly of your* 
self as to imagine, that yoUr presence adds nothing 
to the solemnity of public worship and the energy 
of devotion. Your duties and your claims axe 
mutual. 

It should never be forgotten how much stress 
our great master lays upcm confessing him be- 
fore men, that is, upon publicly declaring our 
£uth in his religion, and what severe penalties 
he denounces against those, who from fear, shame, 
indolence, or some other unworthy motive, decline 
to make this pirofession. It is obvious, tluit to wor« 
ship the God and father of Jesus Christ with our 
fellow Christians is of itself a clear compliance with 
this precept. It is a jpublic avowal of our Btith in 
the divine mission of Jesus of Nazareth, and of our 
resolution to submit to whatever duties or sacri- 
fices his Gosp^ requires. But I see not how those^ 
whose worship is conQned to the closet, can be said 
to make this profession, or to do that service to the 
world, for which it has been enjoined. To them, 
therefore, must belong the guilt attached to the 
omission of so important a duty. 

The immediate advantages to be derived from public 
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wordiip are such as have i)een mentioned, which, 1 
}>re5unie, are «uflkient to convince every r«fiecting 
nd candid mind ctf it's utility, and to yetommend it 
to his ^dTservance. Sut it is accompanied also wifth 
coUateral adv^ottages of no incon«iderabie value, 
irhich mast not t>n the puBsent occaaon be wholly 
overlooked. 

As the social feelings knd their aid to devotion, 
so de^notion in retam increases the attachments^ 
strengthens the ties^ and enforces the dtfties of social 
life. The influence of both is alike powerfiil and 
beneficial. If the miml of msm be animated with 
the joys of devotion, these joys will insensibly attach 
themsdhres to his fellowwor^hippers, and give them 
a share in his affections, which he could not other- 
wise have felt, N or is it* to be doubted, that of those 
who entertain the same sentimewts^ wiio aprpear to 
possess <hc same feelings^ ourselvesin regard to the 
most important objects of human attention, we form 
a more £ivourable opinion -than -of those, whose sen* 
timents are unknown to us, or supposed to-be erro« 
neous. Let no one, however, suppose, that the 
tendency af this principle is to -limit or eonfine our 
benevolence to a particular society or party. For, 
B$ in the plan of infinite wisdom the attachments 
which we are led to form for particular individuals 
in the intercourse of private life, in .infancy and 
childhood, enable us tocKtend our -regards to a wi- 
der circle as we advance in years ; so the love of our 
fellow Christians in this or the other society pre- 
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pares the mind for admitting to it's embraces the wise 
and good of all persuasions throughout the world* 

As the senrice -of which I am speaking is public, 
4fl:c every thing of diis nature it cannot fcul to draw 
attemtion and eoccite inquiry; and men, who may not 
at fiwt be convinced of the propriety of attending 
th^nselves, when they see others engaging with se* 
Tious attention from time to time in a public service, 
will natisralty desire to know the motives of such a 
conduct, the grounds and reasons for believing in the 
existence and attributes of the Being who is wor- 
sapped, die proprie^ of addressing him in this man- 
ner : inquiries wiil terminate in a conviction of the 
truth and divine authority of religion, as well as the 
necessity of social worship. 

It is miich to be lamented, that those distinc- 
tions of rank and station, vrbicb prevail in social ^ 
life, however necessary for preserving proper sub- 
ordination and for carrying on the purposes of so«- 
ciety, frequently leave an unfavourable impression 
upon the character, inducing some to value them- 
selves for these honours, to neglect more important 
distinctions, . and to despise their brother, who is 
placed in a lower condition, and leading others to 
think more lightly of themselves and of human na- 
ture than the dignity of that nature requires* But, 
in the presence of the sovereign ruler, of the Supreme 
Lord, these distinctions will disappear and be lost. 
In his presence and in his estimation nothing is re^ 
garded but moral worth ; every other distinction ap- 
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pears vain. Those who come to him arc, there-* 
fore, tanght to divest themselves for a time of their 
artificial authority, and to consider their fellow wor- 
shippers as their brethren and equals, as Chris- 
tians, perhaps their supcriburs. No one can deny, 
then, that these services are calculated to teach a 
lesson of humility, to abate the pride of rank and 
Citation, to elevate the dejected spirit of the lower 
orders of mankind, and to inspire all witif a spirit of 
mutual candour and good will* 

I must desire it to be remembered, that in the pre- 
ceding reasoning to enforce the propriety of social 
worship, nothing has been said or insinuated, that 
can be construed as in the smallest degree reflecting 
upon those excellent characters, whq from princi- 
ples of conscience have withdrawn frpm ^ iori^n of 
woriship, which they deemed calculated to county* 
nance and perpetuate pernicious errours, and to tSy 
tablish another better suited in their apprehension 
to the simplicity of the Gospel or to promote Chris- 
tian edification, or who, when this could not be ac- 
complished, have chosen to worship in private, and 
to abstain entirely from what is public. To attend 
such worship would, as far as the act of an individual 
can go, be to sanction and confirm what the heart 
.condemns and reason disapproves. Publicly to pro- 
test against it may be an act of allegiance due to the 
supremacy of the Divine Being or to the authority 
of Christ, a sacrifice to the interests of truth and thp 
welfare of mankind. 
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To social worship it has been objected, that it 
proceeds from an ostentaCi:ous display of devotion, 
and is expressly condemned by Jesus himself, who. 
says to his disciples, " when thou pray est, thou 
shalt not be as the hypocrites are ; for they love to 
pray standing in the synagogues, and in the corners 
of the streets, that they may be seen of men : verily 
I say unto you, they have their reward. But thou, 
when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when 
thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy father, who is 
in secret, and thy father, who seeth in secret, shall 
reward thee, openly." But this prohibition extends 
only to private prayer offered to God in public from 
an affectation of devotion, and has no reference to 
the joint presentation of one common address to the 
Divine Being, in which all unite. This meaning 
of the passage is so obvious, that I think, it unneces- 
sary to spend any more time in the discussion of so 
plain a question. 

Another objection is more plausible, although 
not more valid. If social worship be necessary, 
times and seasons must be appointed for it^s celebra- 
tion ; and we may be summoned to attend, when the 
heart is not in a proper frame, when the mind is 
averse from the work in which it is called to engage^ 
Are we, then, to force the mind, it may be asked, 
to do that against which it revolts ? Are we to 
offer to God the sacrifice of an unwilling mind ? 
If offered, will he approve of and accept the sacri- 
fice ? Can there be any merit in services, which are 
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constrained, which are as regular and mechanical 
as the index of the dial, that points out the hour of 
the day ? ^ 

It IS doubtless desirable, that the mind of every 
man should be so well disciplined, that his character 
be so perfect, as that the judgment and the affections, 
should ialways move the same way, that whatever 
appears to be right to the one should be felt to ba 
pleasant by the other: but seldom, alas! is such 
perfection to be found in human beings. The 
judgment and the passions are too often opposed to 
each other, and draw us different ways. Yet that 
circumstance creates no difficulty, in the opinion of 
a wise man, respecting the mode of conduct which 
he ought to pursue ; and the rule, recommended in 
ordinary cases of this kind, may serve for our direc- 
tion on the present occasion. If it be said, do what 
you think to be right, whether agreeable to the in- 
clinations, or otherwise, time and repeated practice 
will render it pleasant ; I will also say, attend the 
services of social worship, notwithstanding that at 
first they may be performed with reluctance. Habit 
will render them agreeable, and even add a pleasure 
to the performance of them, which cannot be derived 
from any other source. 

This subjugation of the conduct to the judgment, 
of the affections to the will, while it is the parent of 
true wisdom, is also the most acceptable sacrifice 
which an imperfect creature can render to it's creator. 

If there be any fi>rce in the preceding reasoning, 
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social worship is founded upon the nature and con- 
stitution of man : it is necessary to the improvement 
and perfection of his moral character, to the fulfil- 
ment of his Christian duty. In the opinion of a 
wise and ingenuous mind it needs no other recom* 
mendation. 

Allow me to add, that it is with no small satis- 
faction that I meet you on the present occasion. I 
perceive, that the opinion I have been endeavouring 
to establish and recommend is yours, that you anti- 
cipate my wishes, and furnish a satisfactory pledge, 
that the service which flows from the joint dictates 
of the heart and understanding will not be dis- 
continued. 
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SERMON XXU. 

THE FEAR OF THE LORD, THE ONLY SURE GUIDE TO 
A COMPLETE KNOWLEDGE AND UNIFORM PRACTICE* 
OF VIRTUE, 

PSALM Z:xi, 10* 
The Fear of the Lard is the Beginning of Wisdom. 

Mr ISDOM, when it occurs in the Book of 
Psalms and Proverbs, does not always signify, as in 
common life, the choice of proper means for accom- 
plishing a certain end, but most frequently a right 
moral conduct, or that ability to discern our duty 
and disposition to practise it, which lead to universal 
righteousness* In this sense the author of the nine- 
tieth Psalm seems to use the term, when he prays ; 
'* So teach us to number our days, that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom/' And it is evi-» 
dently in the same sense, that the writer of the Book 
pf Proverbs uses it, when he says ; " Happy is the 
man that findeth wisdom ;" that is, as the succeed- 
ing words show ; happy is the man, who hath ac- 
quired a knowledge of his duty, and practises it, 
*' and the man that getteth understanding ; for the 
merchandize of it is better than the merchandize of 
silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold. She is 
more precious than rubies ; and all the things thou 
canst desire are not to be compared unto her: 
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length of days is in her right hand and in her left 
hand riches and honour. Her ways are ways of plea- 
santness, and all her paths are peace* She is a tree 
of life to them that lay hold upon her, and happy 
is eveiy one that retaineth her." On the other 
hand, vice is called folly, and described to be as 
odious and mischievous, as wisdom is useful and 
valuable. The beginning of this wisdom, we are 
told in the text, is the fter (tf the Lord ; that is, a 
regard to God, a belief of his being, and respect to 
his authority, lay the best foundation for a right 
moral GO»duct : such a. feas is the surest guide to 
the discovety of our duty, and furnishes the best 
motives for the practice of k. This is the assertion 
of the Psalmist ; and what I now propose is, to exa- 
mine the justness- of it in respect to the three great 
^visions of our duty, into divine, personal, and 
social. 

That a respect for God should lead to the per- 
formance of the duties we owe to him, there seems 
no reason- to question; for it is it's natural and 
obvious tendency. To revere a friend in our hearts, 
and to show him respect in our external behaviour ^ 
to comply as far as we are able with his wishes, and 
to avoid whatever is oflFensive, are considered to be 
so intimately connected, as to be regarded as one and* 
the same thing. H« that should profess to feel the 
one, and not manifbst the other, must be pronounced 
insincere. 
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It is possible, however, that men may have re- 
course to very erroneous methods of expressing their 
respect for the cfivine Being, which may be so far 
from being acceptable to him or agreeable to their 
duty, as to be directly contrary^, to both. Thus, 
some conceiving of him as an angry and revengeful 
being, who delighted in severity, have attempted to 
appease his aAger and to recover his favour, when 
they had offended him, by acts of severity to them* 
selves, by retiring from society into solitude, by ab- 
staining from food, or using such as was scanty or un- 
wholesome, by afflicting their persons, or by prac- 
tising some such other methods of mortification and 
self denial, as their own imaginations might recom- 
mend. The idea such persons have formed of the 
Deity is that of a man of an unrelenting temper^ 
who can liever be induced to pardon those who have 
oflFended or injured him, except they have suffered 
much for their offences. They have, therefore, 
thought, that to become miserable was to rendet 
themselves acceptable, and that the more wretched 
they could make themselves, the better they were 
prepared for being restored to his favour. 

Such persons may, indeed, be said to fear God, 
and to do these things from that motive ; but they 
have wholly mistaken the character of the great Fa- 
ther of mankind, and fallen hereby into the most 
wretched superstition. The leading object of his go- 
rermnent is to communicate pleasure, to multiply 
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our enjoyments rather than to lessen them, to rroke 
mnen hapj^y and not miserable ; nor can we pkase 
him better than by cooperating with him in this 
benevolent design. It is true there is evil in his 
dispensations as well as good, but it is only, evil 
as the means of doing good, as the instrument of 
correcting the temper and purifying the character of 
his children. Whenever it has not this ten- 
dency, he neither employs it himself, nor ap- 
proves of it's being employed by othei'S, Jf men 
have oflPended him by their ill conduct, the best 
atonement they can make is repentance and amend- 
ment. Acts of self denial and morti&cation, which 
answer no other purpose than that of rendering the 
perrson, by whom they are practised, wretched, 
must be oflFensive in his sight. These mistakes, 
however, which proceed from unworthy notions of 
the divine Being, are not to be attributed to the fear 
of God, as recommended in Scripture, which is 
founded upon rational and exalted views of his go- 
vernihent and character. This teaches us to seek 
the favour of God by endeavouring to resemble his 
character in purity and moral excellence, and to 
avoid his displeasure by abstaining from every thing 
that is base and dishonourable! It teaches us to hate 
evil and to love goodness, as the only sure means of 
recommending ourselves to his regards, • 

Into how much folly, vice, and wretchedness 
men will be plunged, who are destitute of this salu- 
tary fear, or fix their fear upon a wrong object, the 
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history of the heathen world wiil abundantly testify ; 
for they ascribed divine qualities and paid divine ho- 
nours, not only to men like themselves, • but to 
beasts and reptiles, to the inanimate parts of nature, 
the sun and moon and istars, and even to evil be- 
ings, distinguished for cruelty, lust, and other evil 
passions. The services, by which they attempted to 
recommend themselves tb the favour of such objects 
of worship, corresponded with the ideas they had 
previously formed of their characters, being unmean* 
ing and absurd^ cruel and impure. To commit 
acts of lewdness antjl fornication, to prostitute the 
person, to put to death unoffending individuals, both 
men and infants, were considered as acts of religion, 
and as recommending the persons by whom they 
were performed to the favour of the deity ^ The 
efFects, which such opinions and practices must 
have upon the human character, may be easily conjec- 
tured ; they sunk mankind into the lowest state of 
vice and depravity. 

From this state they have been in some degree re- 
covered by the Gospel of Christ, which introduced 
them to the knowledge of the true Qod, aji almighty, 
all wise, and perfectly gopd Being ; and they would 
have been recovered completely from it^ had nqt 
mistaken notions of the deity again prevailed, and 
been accompanied with a like train erf evils, nor cap 
we justly expect, that the human character will ever 
attain that perfection, of which it is capable, unt^l 
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men have acquired perfectly jiwt views of the object 
of supreme veneration. 

II. A regard to the will of God furnishes the best 
rule for those duties which men owe to themselves, 
or for personal virtue. Of this no doubt can be 
entertained, if we consider, that God is the being, 
who gave us that constitution of body and mind we 
possess, who knows, therefore, what powers he has 
bestowed upon us, and what we are capable of doing 
for our own improvement and happiness ; and if we 
further recollect, that he loves us as his children, 
and that he can require nothing from us but what is 
conducive to our welfare. 

On the subject of personal virtue two questions 
will necessarily occur to us, but which we shall not 
always find it easy to resolve by the dictates of our 
own understandings. What am I able to do ? and 
how much am I able to bear ? Can I resist the vio- 
lence of passion, and lay it under restraint, or is it's 
influence incontrollable ? Are the evils of life capa- 
ble of being borne with contentment and patience, or 
are they often insupportable ? Now, in each of these 
cases, a love of ease or a desire of excusing our own 
misconduct will suggest such an answer, as would be 
destructive of every personal good quality. For 
ijhey will tell us, jf we consult them, that the appe- 
tites of the body are so headstrong and impetuous 
that it is necessary to gratify them, and that tempe- 
rance is impra€ticai4e^ that pride is so natural to 
man that it cannot be checked, and that we do right, 
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9viienthc-6V|iU of lifeamoiuat to acertadu magnitude^ 
to BUirmuT at our lot, ^or to 'adopt atq^ method that 
pMiy be «i,igge^d for xemoviag them. Such are 
the dictates of self love* it is necessary, therefore, 
to have recourse to a more impartial guide ; and such 
a guide ire find in the supreme Being. For, if he 
require us to observe the ruies of temperance and to 
lay our appetites under restraint, it must be, not be- 
cause he can envy us any kind or degree of enjoyment 
lire are capable of possessing, (for it would be absurd 
to suppose, that after liaving furnished us with a ca« 
pacity of receiving pleasure, he should forbid us to 
exercise it, that he should put the cup to our Ups^ 
and then forbid us to taste it), but because this mode- 
ration in our enjoyments is necessary to preserve the 
health of the body and to secure the continuance of 
pleasure, a^d because he knows we are capable of 
practising such a degree of self denial. If he com- 
mand us to be patient and contented under the calar 
fnities of life, it is because he knows such a temper 
of mind to be attainable, and conducive to internal 
peace and self enjoyment. Here, then, we have a 
sure aod ia£aLUible guide, whiph we may trust upon 
all OKxrasicms. Some will perhaps say, that self in? 
(erest would alone lead us to the prfxtice qf every 
personsd virtue, since there is no excellence of this 
kind which 4^s not contribute to the happiness of 
the individual, ;ind which a qian's regard for him- 
self ought not tQ induce him to cultivate; and that 
this is true of the virtues to \>t exercised toward- 
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others, as well as of those which relate inunediately* 
to ourselves, for that to be kind and forbearing to- 
ward our brethren is the way to procure kindness 
and forbearance for ourselves. It must be acknow- 
ledged that truly enlightened self interest would pro- 
duce this eflPect ; since our duty and real happiness 
are necessarily connected together, and cannot pos- 
sibly be distinct and separate, if we take into our 
account the whole of our existence. But he, who 
should never act until he sees the connection be- 
tweeen the action and his happiness, must in many 
instances neglect his duty; for how often will it 
happen', that this connection cannot be perceived 
on account of future and distant consequences? 
Nay, how often will cases occur, in which our duty 
will appear wholly inconsistent with our interest, 
and where nothing but a regard to the favour of Cod 
and the rewards of a future life could induce us tQ 
make the sacrifices required? Who, for instance, 
could be induced to sacrifice his life in support of the 
truth, except from some such motive ? On the other 
hand, the temptation to some vices is so strong, and 
the evils which arise from them in this life appear 
so inconsiderable and uncertain, that nothing would 
enable us to resist it, but the prospect of a righteous 
retribution from the hand of Godl 

How unsafe it is to trust to the decisions ot our 
own reason in regard to our personal conduct is 
evident from experience as well as reason. Those, 
who have not been gui4ed in their researches after 
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their duty by the will of God as commufiicated to 
mankind by revelation, have fallen into the grossest 
errours. The Epicureans and other sects of anti- 
quity placed roan's chief good in the possession of 
sensual pleasure, in which he was to indulge him- 
self without restraint as long as he was able ; and, 
when it could no longer be enjoyed and life became 
a burden, chey recommended to him suicide as the 
means of delivering himself from trouble. Even the 
Stoics, who professed to despise pain ^d to place 
their happiness in virtue, yet allowed and encoa^ 
raged this- practice. Referring to this it was their 
favourite maxim ; if the house be smoky, the door 
is open, and you may walk out. What they thus 
recommended upon principle, we are not to be. 
surprised if they frequently practised. Even Cato, 
with all the her:oisn^ and magnanimity of his charac« 
ter, was guilty of this fault. 

From modem unbelievers, aided by the superi* 
our light and information of later times, better 
things may perhaps be expected ; yet we shall find 
them also falling into the same errours. By a philo<> 
sopher of a neighbouring kingdom it is asserted, that 
the love of pleasure is t)^e yoicp of God ; which' plea« 
sure he represents as consisting in gratifying the 
senses, and in procuring the means of gratifying 
them. Upon this pleasure, therefore, he would 
have no restraint imposed. By several modern un« 
believers self murder has been recommended, an4 
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witih coQMstency enough practised upon then^ 
fielv€s. 

Their notions are equally lax upon other subjects 
ct morals. Mr. Hume, the most eolightened man 
among this class of persons, places pride and a cer* 
tain degree of 3elf valuation among the personal vir.? 
tues, and ivill not allow that character to humility 
and self denial, which, he says, answer no purpose. 
Lord Bolingbroke will not allow, that the sanctions 
of virtue extend to men as individuals, and only 
affect them as members of society ; which at once 
destroys all obligation to personal virtue. If since- 
rity and integrity be allowed the rank of virtues, 
yet there are many occasions, it seems, that will 
justify the violation of them. Mr. Hobbes has adr 
yanced, that to practise idolatry through fiear of 
death is no crime; and others, arguing upon the 
same principles, have ridiculed Christians for dyinff 
martyrs to the truth. 

Lord Herbert, who has been held up to pfuWic 
view as a conscientious deist, says, that those ^re not tq 
be lighdy condemned who are carried to sin by their 
bodily constitution, and that they are no more tp 
.be blamed th^n a dropsical person for his immode** 
rate thirst. 

I could mention several other instances of their 
maintaining principles equally loose and pernicious ; 
but these arc suffixrient to convince us, that the most 
enlightened minds, unassisted by revelation^ are 
very unsafe guides on the subject of personal virtue, 
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and that the will qf God alone can aflFord an ua* 
erring rule. 

III. 1 am to in<juire, how far the will of God 
will afford such a rule in respect to social virtues, or 
the duties which men owe to one another. 

Now, as God is the father of all, it is evident, 
that he must wish the happiness of others as well as 
of us, and that he can prescribe no rule for the con- 
duct of men toward one another, which is not cal- 
culated to promote the general welfare. If he say, 
" You shall not kill ; you shall not steal ; you shall 
not commit adultery ; you shall not bear false wit- 
ness;" he can have no motive for such prohibitions 
but a persuasion, that these practices would prove 
injurious to mankind. On the other hand, if he 
require truth, fidelity, charity, compassion, for- 
giveness of injuries, it must be from a like persuasion^ 
that these virtues are necessary to the peace and well 
being of society. In following both his injunctions 
and prohibitions, therefore, we are with certainty 
led to the great object of social virtue— social hap- 
piness. 

Xt may be imagined, indeed, that proposing ta 
our own selves the good of others will furnish us with 
as safe a guide, and that, in following this maxim, we 
cannot possibly injure mankind, but must necessarily 
promote their happiness. But it should be remem- 
bered, that we are in many instances very imperfecf 
judges of the tendency of actions, and may easily fall ' 
into the mistake of supposing tliat ^ course of cquf 
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duct, which is useful, will be prejudicial, and the 
^contrary; in which case we shall do harm, where 
we intended to do good, or neglect to do it, where 
we have >an opportunity. But, in following the 
opinion of him, who is ever actuated by the love of 
all his offspring, and sees the most distant conse-r 
quences of things, we cannot err. 

There is another principle, which may be sup- 
posed to be a suflScient guide for our conduct on all 
occasions, independently of any regard to the will 
of God, and that is conscience, or, as some deno- 
minate it, the moral sense, by which we are led to 
approve some actions and characters, and to condemn 
others, from an inward sense of their excellence or de- 
formity, and without regard to any good or evil conse- 
quences which may arise from them. This inward 
feeling of approbation or disapprobation some have 
supposed to arise from a natural instinct, implanted 
in our breasts by the author of our natures, in order 
to guide us at all times to the practice of our duty, 
and which is, therefore, supposed to be the same in 
all men. That conscience is in most cases an excel- 
lent guide cannot be denied, nor that it is better to 
follow a mistaken conscience than to act in opposition 
to it's dictates. But that it sometimes grossly mistakes 
is evident from this consideration, that it not unfrcr 
quently dictates opposite things to different persons. 
Which could not be the case if it were an- invariable 
standard of truth and right ; and sometimes impels 
men to violate the plainest principles of humanity, 
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leading them to thinks that to destroy men is to do 
God service. In such cases, by what rule are the 
errours of conscience to be corrected ? What superior 
authority is there, to which conscience itself will 
yield ? Is there any better guide to which we can 
trust than the will of God ? 

That men may fall into great errours on the subject 
of social duties, although they are the plainest and 
best understood of any, is not a mere conjecture, but 
supported by numerous and striking facts, as we 
have already shown in regard to personal virtue. 
What can be more clear than the obligation to 
compassion, to speak truth, and observe the lawa 
of chastity ? Yet Epictetus, one of the most cele* 
brated moralists of antiquity, allows a wise man to 
condole, indeed, in words, with his friends when in 
distress ; but tells him to take care, that he feel no 
compassion. The Stoics allowed, that lying might 
be practised where it was profitable ; and even Plato 
said, that a man might tell a lie, provided he could 
do it at a proper time. Scarcely any vice can have 
a more pernicious influence upon society than un- 
restrained commerce of the sexes; yet there was 
nothing in which the heathens allowed men to in- 
dulge themselves with greater liberty: fomicatiort 
was represented by their wisest philosophers as no 
vice at all. And although adultery was punished 
by the law in some states, it was frequently prac- 
tised, and justified by the greatest pretenders to 
wisdom. Those vices also which are justly termed 
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tinnatural, and which modern manners will hardly 
allow us so much as to mention, were practised by 
the most celebrated instructors of youth and teachers 
of wisdom among the Greeks, and gloried in. Nay 
the public laws of several states gave them their 
countenance. So much were the notions of moral 
rectitude corrupted and the human character de- 
based, where revelation was not known : and were 
we to examine the opinions of modern unbelievers 
on these subjects, we should find the principles they 
maintained not less licentious. 

It is true indeed, that among those who are de- 
nominated Christians, men are to be found, who 
practise these and every other species of vice ; but 
they do not pretend to justify their vices by the 
principles of their religion, • nor are those who prac- 
tise them acknowledged as brethren by the general 
body of Christians. 

We have now seen, that the will of God is an 
infallible rule of duty and the best foundation for 
good morals, and that men, in neglecting it to fol- 
low any other guide, whether reason, self interest, 
a desire to do good, or even conscience itself, are 
liable to be misled, and must necessarily fall into a 
variety of errours. 

From this subject we may, therefore, learn the 
value of piety or of reverence, esteem, and love for 
the Supreme Being. It furnishes the only principle 
of duty, which will direct us aright upon all occa- 
sions. Whatever light we derive from other guides 
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en this subject, cases will occur, where they will 
either desert or mislead us ; but this is a never failing 
friend and guide. If we judge of the rakie of a 
principle by it's eflFects, there is no acquisition more 
worthy of our esteem than this is ; for there rs no^ 
thing which produces ^ch happy consequences* 
Yet piety is not so much respected in the world as 
one might be led to expect from it's great excellence* 
By many it is viewed, if not with contempt, yet 
with great indtflPerence, as occupying the lowest 
place among human virtues ; while in fact it merits 
the highest place; while the benevolent character 
is esteemed and caressed by all. So highly is it va* 
loed, and so general is the opinion of it's supreme 
excellence, that acts of benevolence are considered 
and spoken of as constituting the very essence of 
goodness, and as hiing virtue itself. The reason of 
this preference it is not difficult to discover. Piety 
is confined to the mind, or can only manifest itself 
by acts, which are known to ourselves and the Su- 
preme Being, and is often professed where it is not 
really felt, and assumed only to cover the worst 
designs and the vilest hypocrisy. On this account, 
as the pretensions to it have often proved ill found** 
ed, it has fallen into contempt. Whereas the ef- 
fects of benevolence are conspicuous to all, and felt 
by many as well as seen. 

Yet if these two virtues be weighed in the balance 
of justice, there will be no doubt to which the su^ 
periority belongs. Piety, where it is genuine, is a 
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Certain principle of right conduct, and leads to ot 
includes in it every other virtue, and benevolence 
with the rest. But* benevolence does not always 
imply piety ; for a considerable deal of good may be 
done to men, where there is no regard to God and 
not much good will to mdn, either for the sake of 
the applause which accompanies it, or the power 
which it communicates, or from some other sinister 
motive ; in which case it ceases to be virtuous, and, 
when founded on such principles, will not in fact 
perform any extensive good to the world ; for when 
any offensive services are to be performed for man- 
kind, this kind of benevolence will give a man no 
aid. It leads him to desert his duty, as soon as 
that duty renders^ him obnoxious; but here it is 
that piety would have given him effectual support. 

But, although the virtue of which I have been 
speaking is thus lightly esteemed by the generality 
of mankind, those who possess it themselves, who 
have experienced with what difficulty it is acquired, 
and know what happy eflFects it produces, have learnt 
to place upon it a proper value: by them it is re- 
garded as the first and best quality of the human 
mind. 

Secondly, we may learn what mischief they are 
doing to the world, who endeavour to make mtn 
discard revelation, which furnishes us with the most, 
certain and satisfactory account of the perfections 
and administration of God. They are destroying 
the foundation of good morals ; they are labouring^ 
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to deprive us of the only stable principle of good- 
ness; they would carry us out to sea and there leave 
us, without a rudder, without compass, without 
any thing that can direct us to a safe passage. And 
shall men listen to such advisers, after being accus- 
tomed to look for their duty in divine revelation, as 
contained in the Scriptures, for so many ages ? Arc 
they now to go and learn it from other masters ? 
Are they to go and learn truth from Plato; humi- 
lity from Hume; compassion from Stoics; and 
purity from Grecian philosophers? What inex- 
cusable folly to go back from light to darkness, from 
an infallible guide to one that is fallible and erro- 
neous ! If ever it take place, cursed will be the day 
on which such folly began : it will be big with mis- 
chief to the human race. 

JLastly; if piety be the source of so much good, 
and the want of it the cause of so much evil, let us 
take care to cultivate it in our own hearts and in 
those of others. To animate our endeavours in this 
important work, let the maxim of the text be en- 
graven upon our hearts and ever present to our 
minds, that ** the fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom/' 
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SERMON XXIII. 

TH£ MORAL S£NS£. 
PSALM XV, 4* 

In whose Eyes a vile Person is contemned ; hU he ho* 
noureth them that fear the Lord. 

Jn the last verse of the Psalm, which precedes that 
from which these words are taken, there is an evident 
reference to the state of a part of the children of Israel 
during the unnatural rebellion of Absalom. At that 
time David, the author of the P5alm, and the few 
faithful servants who remained attached to his in* 
tercstSj were obliged to quit Jerusalem, the imme- 
diate residence of God, and to retire to a distant part 
of the country, where their situation might justly 
be represented as like that of captives in a foreign 
land. Referring to this, he closes the fourteenth 
Psalm with this exclamation : ** O that the salvation 
of Israel were come out of Sion ! when the Lord 
bringeth back the captivity of his people, Jacob shall 
rejoice, and Israel shall be glad." The principal 
evil, which David felt and lamented in this situation, 
was not the being driven from home and from his ca« 
pital, but the being removed to a distance from the 
ark of God, and prevented from attending public 
worship in the tabernacle, as h^ had been used to 
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do. This was a grievous mortification to him, as it 
deprived him of his wonted pleasures/ and seemed 
an evident marl: of the divine displeasure. His 
servants indeed at first attempted to carry the ark after 
him in his flight, in order that he might have the satis- 
faction of worshipping God before it, and of consult- 
ing him upon emergencies. But he directed Zadok 
the priest to carry it back to it'js place, sayings 
" Carry back the ark of God into the city : if I 
shall find favour in the eyes of the Lord, he will 
bring me again^ and show me both it and hi^ habi« 
tation/* 

In this situation, considering himself as having in* 
curred thi« mark of displeasure by his offences, it 
was natural for him to inquire, what excellencies 
of character were requisite to secure a constant resi- 
dence near the ark, and the enjoyments of an ho- 
nour, of which he had lately been dqnived ; and it 
seems to be with this view, that the fifteenth Psalm, 
whence the text is taken, was composed* 

It begins with proposing this question ; '^ Lord, 
who shall abide (not " in thy tabernacle," as in our 
translation ; for no one had his residence within thc^ 
tabernacle, but) near thy tabernacle ? " Who shall 
dwell near thy holy hill?" To. this question an 
answer is made in the following verses by a descrip-- 
tion of the character, which would be worthy of this 
honour : ^* He that walketh uprightly, and worketh 
righteousness, and speaketh the truth in his heart ;" 
which description is continued to the end of the 
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Psalm, and concludes with these words, which prove, 
in my itpprehensioQ, the interpretation now given 
to be the true one, " He that doeth these things, 
shall never be moved/* that is, he shall enjoy an un- 
disturbed residence near the tabemade, he shall 
never be driven thence as long as he lives. This is lan- 
gu«lge, which could not with any propriety be applied 
to a residence within the tabernacle ; for no excel- 
lence of character would ijualify a man for living 
constantly there. 

Many persons indeed suppose, that by the ta- 
bernacle of God and the hill of God, David intends, 
not the visible residence of the divine Being among 
the children of Israel in thi^ world, but Heaven the 
seat of his glory, and the place destined for good 
men after death, and that the object of the Psalm is 
to describe the qualifications which are necessary to 
fit them for this blessed mansion, fiut I recollect 
no place in the Old Testament, in which Heaven, is 
called by the name of the tabernacle or hill of God ; 
and it is not likely that the Psalmist, without any 
previous notice, would introduce a new language. 
That language first occurs in the epistle to the He- 
brews, in which almost every term belonging to the 
mosaic institution is applied to whatever bore any 
resemblance to it under the Christian dispensation, 
without asserting, however, th^t they had originally 
^his double meaning. 

My intention at this time is to insist upon one part 
9^\Y ^^ *? description here given of the nwn, wb9 
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is qualified for enjoy ing'the honour above referred to ! 
'' In his eyes a vile person is contemned ; but he ho- 
noureth them that fear the Lord." And with this design 
I observe£rst, that good men esteem or honour those 
of mankind, who are of a like disposition withthem« 
selves, on account of their goodness, andindependently 
of any other consideration. Secondly, I shall endea* 
vour to show, how this esteem is acquired ; and, in 
the third place, make some inferences for the prac« 
tical improvement of the subject. 

First, then, gopd men are esteqm^d and honoured 
by those of a like character. You see I apply the ob- 
servation to the whole of the religious character % 
for although it is confined in the text to fearing God, 
which is only one branch of goodness, yet that ex- 
pression, as in other passages of Scripture, is to be 
understood of the whole of religion ; which is so 
denominated, because it has it-s foundation in the 
fear of the divine Being. For the justness of 
the observation we must appeal to the e:^perience 
of mankind. On this ground I have uQ scruple in 
saying, that, if we be really good ourselves, in whom- 
soever we see piety, humility, resignation, submission, 
gratitude toward God; benevolence, charity, ge- 
nerosity, compassion, humility, gratitude toward 
men ; and temperance, patience, contentment, with 
respect to our own private enjoyments and suflFer- 
ings ; if we possess these virtues ourselves, we shaU 
behold them with satisfaction and pleasure in others, 
loye and esteem those by whom they are possessed* 
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be glad to enjoy their company, and show than 
every mark of respect and honour in our power, in 
preference to other men. 

That persons of the character I have been des- 
cribing feel this esteem and affection for one another^ 
fev yiil pretend to doubt ; bu^ that there are many 
Murbo will attribute it to a different c^use, and say 
that it arises, not frpm the virti^es they possess^ as 
here supposed, but from early intercourse, from in- 
jtcrest, from talents, >vealth> or similarity of rieli- 
gious opimons, or from some other cause, and that 
goodness has no share in producing theni. li there- 
fore, I can :$iiow, that it subsists independently of 
these motives, and even in opposition to them, I 
shall establish the truth of what the Psalmist asserts* 

It must be acknowledged, that mutual intercourse 
produces mutual affection. To persons, who have 
Jbeen trained with us in ^he same place of education, 
l^ho have been engaged in the same pursuits, or par« 
]taken of the same pleasure^, >ye feel ourselves strongly 
attached. The sopiety of such old acquaintance, 
the companions of our youth and pf pur riper years, 
is pleasant to us independently of other causes ; and 
the pleasure is felt afresh every time the intercourse is 
renewed. But the satisfaction, which arises from the 
pontemplation of virtuous characters, is received fronj - 
persons, to whom we are entire strangers, andwhon^ 
we have never seen ; from those who have been long 
^ince laid in the grave, or who never bad a real exist? 
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cnce ; the worthies of past ages, whom we read of only 
in history ; or characters which have been described 
by the pen of fiction. In producing respect for such 
characters former intercourse could have no influence; 
for there has been no opportunity for cultivating it. 
A like reason may be given for saying, that it can- 
not afise from benefits conferred ; for although wc 
may receive favours from the dead, and be greatly 
benefitted by the good efiects of the wise instruc* 
tions and good conduct of our fore&thenr, which 
may produce a strong feeling of gratitude in our 
minds, there must be something else to excite feel- 
ings of esteem, where the character is ideal, or where 
we have no coimection with the object of our re- 
gard. 

If the esteem, of which I have been speaking, do 
not arise from the causes just mentioned, it may be 
supposed to proceed from the accidental distinctions 
of wealth and power, which have great influence 
over some minds. The man of large possessions, 
the occupier and proprietor of a splendid mansion, 
adorned with the elegancies of dress, accomplished 
in polished manners, and surrounded with nume- 
rous attendants ready to obey the slightest intimation 
of his will, this man is an object of high respect to 
many i they approach his person with awe, and treat 
with deference every thing he says or does. This 
respect is still farther increased, if to the splendour 
of wealth be also added the dignity of high station*: 
to their united authority there are many, who bow 
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with little less tban adoration. But the respect of 
which I am speaking is of a very different nature : 
it is feh for the poor as well as for the rich ; for those 
who have no property, as well as for those who 
iKive much ; for individuals in private stations, at 
well as for men in public ones. It does not depend 
upon outward circumstances, but upon the qualities 
And dispositions of the mind. Wherever virtue is 
found, it is esteemed and honoured ; and where it is 
wanting, although the man be clothed in purpk 
and fine linen, the character is contemned. 

More rational is the respect, which is shown to 
great knowledge and extraordinary endowments of 
mind. Those who 'can despise wealth, and con- 
fiider it as adding no dignity to the possessor, yet re^ 
gard these as just objects of veneration. In honour- 
ing wisdom and knowledge they are only honouring 
some of the excellencies which compose the charac- 
ter of an all perfect Being. But the respect of which 
I speak is different from that which is felt for 
knowledge or genius. It has often for it's object 
men, who are by no means distinguished by these 
qualities, men of plain understanding and little 
learning, but adorned with the moral virtues. 

The disciples of Jesus had not the recommen- 
dation of wealth, or of the more captivating endow- 
^lents of the mind, being men of ordinary under- 
standing and no education, poor fishermen and me- 
chanics; yet were they esteemed by their mastev^ 
and treated by hini with respect^ • because he disco* 
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vered in them the traces of an upright mind, and a 
readiness to embrace the truth. 

There remains but one cause more, to which the 
esteem, which good men feel for one another, can 
with any colour of justice be attributed, and that is 
similarity of sentiment. It may be supposed, that 
as they think alike upon the great subject of religion 
and morals, their mutual affection is no more than 
what men of the same sect and party feel for one 
another, an affection of little value in itself, and 
tending rather to debase than exalt the character. 

It must be admitted, that there are some princi** 
pies, which are believed by all virtuous ch^rac^firs j 
nor is it possible they should be of the same dispo? 
6ition and feel mutual affection, unless they held 
some things in common* Yet, while there are some 
important articles, about ^hich they agree, there are 
several others, about which they differ; but that 
difference does not destroy mutual i^e^ard- Virtu- 
ous and candid minds will view with sincere respect 
and esteem all those, who appear to pqssess the ge- 
nuine fear of God, however opposite to their own 
^heir opinions may be respecting many parts of the 
divine administration and government, and other 
copies of religion. Many pernicious errours, in- 
deed, are embraced, which may sour the temper, 
and lead to superstitious practices, but enough of 
the essentials of Christianity is retained to lay a 
foundation for undissembled piety toward the sur 
preme Being, and disinterested benevolence towar^ 
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ftien; and wherever these appear, they attract re- 
gard. It is true, however, and much to be la* 
mented, that men of different persuasions in reli^ 
gion; instead of loving and esteeming one another, 
i^en discover every mark of aversion and hatred* 
But I trust there are examples enow in the world 
pf an opposite nature to convince us, that mutual 
esteem is perfectly consistent with a consideiable dif- 
ference of religious sentiment. It appears, then, 
that good meil have a respect and esteem for one 
another, which does not depend upon mutual inter* 
course, upon the reception of benefits, the posses* 
sion of wealth or talents, or even upon a similarity 
in religious opinions: it must, therefore, proceed 
solely from a reg^urd to the virtues of their characters. 
We arc now to inquire in the second place, whence 
sfais esteem arises. Why do good men Iovg and ho* 
nour those, who resemble them ? Why do they con- 
template their characters with admiration and plea* 
sure ? Why is virtue agreeable, and vice odious ? 
To this some answer by saying, that the divine 
Being, in order to secure the practice of virtue 
among his cre^turjes, implanted in their minds a 
kind of instinct which leads all men, independently 
of reason and reflection, to approve of some actions 
and to condemn others, to admire and be pleased 
with virtue, wherever it is to be found and undet 
whatever disguises concealed, and to hate and abhor 
vice, however dignified or exalted, just as the pa- 
1^ is formed to be pleased with one kind of food and 
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to reject another, or as the eye is made to be pleased 
with light, and the ear with melody. This faculty, 
on account of it's supposed resemblance to some of 
our senses, they have called the moral sense. 

Others have answered this inquiry by saying, that 
there is an eternal fitness in some actions an4 unfit** 
ness in others, and that our reason, by perceiving 
the one or the other, occasions the feelings of ap* 
probation or dislike. 

But there is a much better method of accounting 
for the formation of the moral sense than either of 
those now suggested, which is briefly this : the mind 
in a child, when it first comes into the world, exists 
without impressions from the different objects with 
which it is surrounded, and to the influences of 
which it is exposed, and only possesses a capacity of 
receiving them. And it is the earliest busiqess of 
those, to whom the care of our first years are com-* 
mitted, to inculcate,^ that certain actions are good, 
pleasant, honourable, fit, and worthy both of praise 
and reward, and that others are odious, painful, 
shameful, and deserving of punishment. The ap- 
plication of these terms by those, whose authority 
we respect, occasions the first symptoms of liking 
and disliking in our minds. 

These feelings are further strengthened by observ- 
ing the evil consequences which flow from certain 
vices, and the good effects which arise from the 
contrary virtues; from seeing, for instance, that 
intemperance produces disease and pain, want J^nd 
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debility of mind, that the opposite virtue of tem- 
perance is attended with health, with the good 
opinion of mankind, with long life and plenty ; 
that anger, and malice, and ehvy, produce returns 
of the same passions from others, and are the occasion 
cS injuries, reproaches, and disquietude, while for- 
bearance and benevolence procure a return of kind 
offices, with friendly intercourse and the highest 
praises* This observation raises in us a love and es«* 
teem for virtue and a hatred of vice in others. 

This esteem and hatred, which are founded upon 
a view of the good and evil consequences of certain 
aictions, come at length to be felt upon the sight of 
virtue and, vice, without considering whether it be 
a source of benefit to ourselves or otherwise* But 
OUT progress toward this state of mind is greatly 
hastened by reflecting upon what the Scriptures 
teach us, that there is an almighty and righteous 
Beings who will punish in a future life what we 
see to be attended with so many evil omsequences in 
this, and reward there in a more ample manner 
what is accompanied with much good here. This 
prospect will, more than any other considera- 
tion, inspire us with a love of piety, virtue, and be- 
nevolence, and a horrour of the contrary ; and, being 
often repeated, will at length settle into a fixed attach- 
ment to the one and aversion from the other ; without 
any immediate regard to fiituTe consequences ; our 
nature being so formed, that what we like or dislike, 
approve or disapprove, for any particular reason, ive 
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come in time to view with these sentiments^ without 
reflecting upon the reason, which first produced 
that state of mind. 

In this manner is the moral sense, as it has been 
called, formed, and becomes the most useful fa-> 
culty we possess ; for it leads us to admire piety and 
virtue wherever they ^appear, and to love those by 
whom they are possessed ; to dislike impiety and wick- 
edness, under whatever disguises they may be con- 
cealed, and to despise the character, which is stain«- 
cd with them. This faculty, when exercised about 
our own actions and occasioning pleasure or re<« 
morse, is called conscience. It exists in some de- 
gree in almost evexy mind ; for if we do not receive 
the above impressions from education, yet we ac- 
quire them afterwards, although in a much more 
imperfect manner, from our intercourse with man- 
kind, in which we hear and see good actions and 
dispositions commended and rewarded, and the con- 
trary condemned and punished. In virtuous cha- 
racters, however, the dictates of this faculty arc 
overpowered by sense, passion, and interest; in 
virtuous minds it's influence is stronger than that of 
any other principle. 

I come now to make some inferences from the 
subject. 

First, then, from the subject we have been con- 
sidering we may draw encouragement to the prac- 
tice of our duty. It is the way to get honour and 
esteem, the honour and esteem of the wise and good, 
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whose opinion is alone worth regarding, and to re« 
ceive such acts of kindness z» their friendship is able 
to perform for us. It is the peculiar excellence of 
this friendship too, that it is not liable to be kilkd 
or destroyed by those causes which produced a 
change in worldly attachments, by an alteration ia 
opinion or condition. The friendship which ia 
formed upon early intercourse, upon gratitude for 
favours received, upon similarity of opinion, upon 
.the possession of wealth or talents, is as fleeting and 
unstable as the gifts of fortune. Let but trouble 
arise, and these friends will soon forsake you ; let 
but a change take place in your opinions, and they 
will discard you from their acquaintance for ever ; 
cease to partake with them of the same pleasures, 
and they will (xase to give you their regard. But 
that friendship, which is procured by the good qua- 
lities of the mind, will last as long as these qualities 
continue, nhat is, through every change of external 
condition, and through every period of life. 

Fear God then, and do good; be prudent and 
temperate. And although you may not obtain the 
favour of the great, yet be assured, that there are a 
few at least, whose esteem you will not fail to ob-> 
tain, which will be of more real service to you in 
your passage through life than the friendship of the 
most exalted of mankind. 

II. The description, which is here given of the 
temper of a good man, that he honoureth them that 
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fcar the Lord, may furnish us with a useful test 
whereby to judge of our own characters. 

Who are the persons we most admire and ho«- 
aour ? Are they the pious and benevolent, however 
naean their condition, however inferiour their ta- 
lents, however remote from us in situation, however 
unconnected by obligation ? Or are they the great, 
the rich, the men of genius and knowledge, the 
members of our own fraternity in religicm ? If the for- 
mer, by valuing goodness in others we show that 
we possess it ourselves ; we are furnished with satis-* 
fectory evidence of the excellence of our own cha- 
racter, on which we may reflect with pleasure. But 
if the persons, in whose company we take the greatest 
cklight, be of the latter description, it is a plain 
proof, that we have not acquired that perfection of 
the moral sense, which is necessary to form a virtu- 
cms character, and to maintain a right conduct. We 
are in a state of mind, which exposes us to the in- 
fluence of every temptation, and makes us capable 
of the highest degree of depravity. 

But, Thirdly, the account just given of the 
manner in which a relish for excellence is acquired, 
may afford encouragement to those, by whom it has 
not yet been attained. You are defective in a very 
essential article of goodness, you are destitute of 
moral taste and discernment ; but the defect is not in- 
capable of remedy. It is not through the want of 
an original instinct, which nothing but the imme* 
diate hand of God can supply, or of those rational 
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faculties, the possession of which is necessary to dis- 
cern the fitness of things, but through your own 
negligence, or that ^of those to whom the care of 
your early years was entrusted, that you are with- 
out an important and useful talent, which, however, 
it is in your own power to acquire. For this pur- 
pose let me intreat you seriously to reflect on the 
grand principles, upon which a virtuous temper and 
conduct are formed, and which give it it's first lus- 
tre in the eyes of a rational being; that it is the 
means of happiness to the individual and to society. 
Carefully examine for yourselves, whether it have 
not this tendency, that your own judgment may be 
first convinced ; and then endeavour to aid the re- 
flections of your own minds by reading the writings 
and hearing the discourses of others, but more es- 
pecially by reading what is written in the sacred 
Scriptures. The important sanctions, by which 
virtue is there recommended, cannot fail to make an 
impression upon your minds ; but satisfy not your- 
selves with one conviction, or with a single impres- 
sion : it is only by often meditating upon the same 
things, and viewing them in the same light, that a mo- 
ral sense and an admiration of excellence of charac- 
ter can be acquired. If the progress you make 
toward the object of your wishes be slow and gra- 
dual, be not hereby discouraged ; for it is necessarily 
the work of time and labour, and will be at length 
eS^ectual. 

VOL. II, E 



SERMON XXIV. 

AGAINST INDIFFERENCE TO RELIGIOUS TRUTH. 
U THESS. ii, lO. 

Because they received not the Love of the TruJth. 

X HESE words are a part of that celebrated por- 
tion of the epistle of Paul to the Thessalonians, in 
which he foretels the grand apostac/. It seems, that 
these converts to the Christian religion had misinter- 
preted some expressions made use of by him in a 
former letter, and in consequence of it inferred, that 
the day of judgment was to take place immediately. 
This filled their m'mds with great alarms. The 
apostle, as soon as he heard of their apprehen- 
sions, wrote to them a second letter to rectify their 
mistake, in which he intreats them not to be troubled 
by any supposed verbal or epistolary revelation of 
his, as if the day of Christ were at hand ; for that 
before that event there was to be a great falling away 
from the simplicity of Christian truth, which it 
would take many years to carry to it's full extent, 
and many more to correct. 

This apostacy he represents under the figure of a 
man, whom he calls the man of sin, meaning how- 
ever not an individual being, but a certain power, 
which may be exhibited in that character. He points 
out the exorbitant nature of his claims, when he 
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says, that he will exalt himself above all that h 
called God or that is worshipped, i. e. above the 
power of the civil magistrate, who in the language of 
prophecy is called God. The means, by which these 
exorbitant claims would be established, arc likewise 
particularly specified. His coming is said to be with 
all power, and signs, and lying wonders, i.e. with false 
prct(?nces to miracles. The cause of his success in such 
cxltaordinary pretensions and false proofs is men- 
lioned in the text ; it is because Christians who 
Would be thus imposed upon would not love the 
truth, that is, they would feel no attachment to the 
Gospel of Christ irl it's pure and simple state, but 
would be indifferent to it. This indifference would 
prevent them fi'otn making that opposition to the 
encroachments of errour and tyranny', which would 
be necessary for withstanding them with success, and 
would permit this antichristian power to establish 
itself upon the ruins of the Gospel. 

Many persons have employed themselves since 
the period of the reformation in tracing the origin of 
this extraordinary perversion of the simple religion 
of Jesus, and have with good reason, I apprehend, 
attributed it to various causes ; such as men's being 
ashamed of a crucified master ; their having a desire 
to assimilate Christianity to Paganism, in order to 
make proselytes of those who were still Pagans, or to 
please those who, having become Christians, felt a 
hankering after their old ceremonies ; to the conver- 
sion of learned heathens, who introduced their old 
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philosophy into their new religion ; to tbe knavery 
and ambition of priests; and to several other circum- 
stances, which separately or combined together prpr 
duced this wonderful change. But all these causes 
would have produced no effect, had they not been 
aided by that which we have just mentioned, an in- 
difference to the truth in those who professed fhp 
Gospel. This the apostle declares would be the 
grand source of the mischief. Accordingly, ** while 
inen slept the enemy sowed tares". The church 
of Rome is a vast fabric, the work of many cen- 
turies, in which one story has been piled upon ano- 
ther till It has reached the heavens ; but how high 
soever It has risen, it rests upon an indifference to 
truth. This is the foundation, upon whicl> the 
whole edifice is erected, and withoijt which it could 
not haye been raised. The apojtle indeed mentions 
another, reason afterward, as the ground of this 
corruption ; for he tells us, that theywoujd not only 
disbelieve the trutji, but have pleasure in unrighteous- 
ness. The latter expression, howeyer, is perhaps 
only to be regarded as an explanation of the former : 
those who Ipve not the truth would be fpnd of those 
errours, upon which unrighteous claims and vicious 
practices would be founded. The natural conse- 
quences and just punishment of such a temper woulc^ 
be delusion and oppression. 

I shall not now endeavour to show you the value of 
Christian truth, to which this passage refers, by point- 
ing out it's tendency above every other system to im- 
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prove and perfect the human character, which how- 
ever might easily be done ; but taking it for granted, 
that every one will admit of the apostle's authority in 
assi'Tning the cause of the grand apostacy in this 
prophetic declaration, I shall mention some in- 
stances, in which an indiflPerence to truth, which has 
been described as being the cause of so much mis- 
chief, is manifested, in order that we* may be on our 
guard against this pernicious principle, and avoid 
hereby the evils which others have suCFered, or re- 
cover the truths which they have lost. It must be 
' interesting to every one, who knows what are the 
symptoms of a disorder which has produced' evils 
ot so serious a nature, and more especially, if there 
be some who labour under the rhalady, without 
suspecting that they are afflicted with it. • 

I. Those are indifferent to Christian truth, who 
will not inquire into the foundation upon which it 
is built. Respecting some it may be observed, that 
whatever sentiments they have been taught in early 
life by their parents or other instructors they al- 
ways retain, without once inquiring seriously, whe- 
ther the religion they profess contain any evidence 
of having come from God, or whether what they 
have received from others as the religion of Jesus 
be really the genuine Christian doctrine. Such men 
may possibly be right in regard to what they believe, 
and may have t^mbraced a faith, which the fullest 
inquiry would afford them no reason to change. 
But the goodness of their faith is wholly Owing to 
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•chance, and not to their own active exertion^. 
With di£Ferent instructors, they would have thought 
diflFerently. They are now Christians and Protes- 
tants, because born in a Christian and Protestant 
country ; but bom at Rome, they would hayp been 
Papists, and at Constantinople Mahometans, Nor 
•is there any system of religion so absurd, which piein 
may not be taught to believe, if they receive it 
without inquiry* 

i do not say, ihat such a faith is wholly useless, 
and that the Christian religion, implicitly believed, 
produces no good effects, for it may have consider- 
able inftuence upon the conduct, upon whatever 
ground it is received ; but it is evidently insecure. 
Let those who have such a faith be exposed to 
strong temptations, to vicious indulgences, let them 
only Jiear the arguments of unbelievers, and they 
will easily be induced first to doubt thp truth of 
their religion, and afterward to renounce it alto- 
gether. Or while their faith in Christianity remains 
unshaken, let them hear inculcated by persons of au^^ 
thority and influence principles different «from those 
which they have been used to believe,- and let the re- 
ception pf those principles be theway to distinction and 
fiunc, and (they will readily embrace the new doctrine 
for the old. It was in thfs way, no doubt, that the 
early Christians were ioduced to embrace the errours 
pf the graii4 apostacy ; they h^d ijeglecteU to founcj 
f heir faith ^xpon an' examination pf the Scriptures ; 
^pd whatever ignorance fuid &au4 ipight recqnuner^l 
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as sanctioned by their authority was easily imposed 
upon them for such. Whereas, had they been well 
acquainted with the writings of the evangelists and 
apostles, they could never have been induced to 
receive what was in direct opposition to their lan- 

What men value they are anxious to preserve, and 
will cheerfully submit to whatex'^er toil and labour may 
be necessary for this purpose. Those, therefore, 
who will not inquire in the way I have mentioned, 
show an indifference to the truth ; for they neglect to 
take proper measures for it's security : and, if it be 
not lost or corrupted in their hands, we must attribute 
it to the favour of divine providence, which keeps 
them out of the way of temptation, and not to any 
merit of theirs. 

Some persons will perhaps $ay, however, that 
they have seen instances of men, who were once at 
least apparently confirmed Christians, who yet, by 
\scarching the Scriptures and inquiring into the 
grotmds of their faith, gave up one article after 
anothc?r, till they had nothing left but the faith of 
the atheist (if that can be called Jaith, which con- 
sists in the disbelief of every thing); that the best 
proof, therefore, which they can give of their attach- 
ment to the truth, is not to inquire at all, lest their 
inquiry should issue in the utter renunciation 
of it.. ' ' **. 

That there have been examples of persons be- 
coming unbelie\xrs by inquiry cannot be doubted ; 
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"but those mistake, who attribute this change to a 
Jove of truth. Men often change their opinions from 
a desire of fame and an affectation of singularity, 
from a regard to worldly interest, or from some 
other motive equally improper. Such examples 
amount only to this, that ambitious and worldly 
minded men have found out by inquiry plausible ex- 
cuses for renouncing their former faith, and for gra- 
tifying their former passions : they furnish no argu- 
ment against free inquiry arising from a love of truth. 
Where this prevails, and where it is connected, a& 
it always must be, with a love of virtue, there is no 
danger of men's becoming unbelievers by inquiry : 
on the contrary, this is the best method which they 
can pursue to establish their faith. Those who 
are afraid to inquire, because they are afraid they 
shall renounce all religious principle, act like those 
parents, who resolve to observe no fault in their 
children, lest they should be induced, as other pa- 
rents have been, to quarrel with and abandon them 
entirely. We cannot say, that such parents have no 
regard for their children ; but it is a blind and un- 
discerning affection, and far inferiour to what they 
feel, who resolve carefully to examine their behavi- 
our in order to correct their faults. 

Careful and even laborious investigation is the 
natural and necessary consequence of a genuine love 
of truth ; and in vain is it. that they pretend to it, 
who have never so much as inquired into the ground 
of their faith^ nor taken any pains to reduce it to the 
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standard of Scripture, Those alone are the true 
lovers of wisdom in the estimation of Solomon, who 
dis for her as for silver, and search for her as for hid- 
den treasure. 

IL An indiflPerence to truth is discovered by those, 
who, having acquired a knowledge of it, confine 
. that knowledge to themselves. 

There are men to be found in the world, who, lay- 
ing aside all regard to early prejudices and to human 
authority, have formed their own opinion on sub- 
jects of Christian doctrine upon the best grounds, 
rthe evidence of reason and Scripture, yet suffer 
:tbe knowledge they have thus acqpired to lie within 
•jhcir own breasts, -and never profess -it to the world, 
fOr do it in such an ambiguous manner, that truth 
derives no benefit from their testimony. Although 
surrounded . by others, who entertain the same 
•sentiments, ^nd who boldly and openly avow them, 
they hiive not the resolution to join in the avowal; 
bvi't continife to associate with the patrons of errour, 
land cannot be (distinguished from them,* except per- 
haps by their qiost jmjinate friends. They dislike 
the'trouUe of 4€fendiQg an opinion, for whieh they 
must giye^pme reason .;:0<r they are afraid of -incur- / 
ring the charge of vanity or presumption m thinking 
differently frOm the inajowfy (especially where their 
opinion stand? oppose^ to that of the great) and of 
hereby losing the gpoji will, pf.9Af^s, whose favoijr 
ithey wirfi 10 ptesfi^i^^ pr the doptrines they have 
embraced are so q]pjnoxious, that to profess thexi^ 
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would not only destroy their character and influ* 
ence^ but expose them to persecution and personal 
•violence. For these reasons they never utter a word 
or perform an act, by which their sentiments can be 
fairly ascertained* If at one time they have given 
reason to suspect that they wish to favour the truth, 
they take care, by observing an opposite conduct 
at another time, to destroy the efiFect of what they 
had done. 

In some respects this character may be said to be 
superiour to the preceding ; for the mind is open to 
conviction, and some trouble has been taken to ac- 
quire the truth. But such men can have no claim 
to be called the genuine friends of truth, when they 
are ashamed or afraid to own it, and when the most 
trifling inconvenience is sufficient to prevent them 
from doing so. Pf what service can the mere belief 
of a doctrine be, when those who oppose it are open 
^nd clamorous in their opposition ? or how can any 
system of principles be preserved in the world, if 
there be no one who dares to profess them ? Such 
timid advocates had genuine Christianity, when the 
man of sin appeared, and no wonder it proved an 
easy conquest. 

As many persons are not aware of their obligations 
to make an open and uniform profession of the truth 
(which is the reverse of that which I have mentioned), 
although justly chargeable with indiflFerence; where 
it is not practised, I shall endeavour to illustrate the 
Qecessity of it by mentioning cases, in which it will 
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appear to every one to be required. Before I do 
this, however, I must just observe, that some ac- 
tions, and particular causes of action, have a de- 
terminate meaning as well as words, and that ^n 
individual is no more at liberty to give a private 
meaning to one than to the other. He that should 
attempt to use words in a different sense from that 
in which they are commonly employed, without 
giving notice of his intentions, would be said to be 
guilty of mental reservation and duplicity. Nor 
would he be deemed free from the chaage, who should 
give to his actions a double meaning. This method 
of giving meaning to actions, a^*wcll as words, is of 
great use, since hereby much may be said, where 
nothing is uttered. Now, constant attendance at a 
particular place 6f religious worship, while every 
one is allowed to go to thrft which he prefers, is 
an action of the kind of which I am speaking, and U 
universally understood to imply a general appro- 
tcUion at least of the form of worship there used ; 
nor can any one affix to it a diff4erent meaning, 
without qxposing himsplf to the charge before 
mentioned. 

M'hen the worship of heathen deities was intro- 
duced among the children of Israel, it was certainly 
the duty of every believer in th^ true God to confine 
Jiimself to the worship of Jehovah alone, if he wished 
to bear his testimony to the truth and propriety of 
this mode of worship. Had such a one never 
W<5rshipped him, at all, he niight haye been justly 
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»wspected of indifFerence ; and of something worse,' 
if, instead ot coming constantly to the temple of 
Jehovah, he had gone as regularly to the temple of 
fiaal, and especially if he had joined in the cry, O 
Baal, hear us, and partaken of all the rites ^nd cere- 
monies employed in the worship of that God. Iti 
vain would it have been for him to say ; I mean 
nothing by this conduct, 1 follow the example and 
imitate the actions of the multitude ; but my heart 
is secretly devoted to another being. A true Israelite 
would have replied : By attending in company with 
the sincere worshippers of Baal, you virtually de- 
clare your faith in the same God, and your per- 
suasion of the propriety of worshipping him as they 
do. Had the same person attended alike the temple 
of Baal and the temple of Jehovah, and devoted au 
equal portion of his timt to each, his conduct would 
then have been deemed equivocal. It would have 
been like a man affirming a thing at one time, and 
denying it at another ; in which case his declarations 
would amount to nothing. Of such a worshipper, 
it must have been supposed, either that he halted 
between two opinions, without being able to deter- 
mine whether Baal were God, or Jehovah were 
God, or (which would be more probable, as it would 
be impossible for the mind to remain long in sus- 
pense upon such a subject) that he believed neither 
in Jehovah nor in Baal, but frequented their tem- 
ples with equal indifFerence for his own private ends, 
to obtain: the good will of the worshippers of both^ 
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which might be useful to liim in the way of trade <A 
preferment. 

When the Christian religion wa^ introduced, the 
obligation of every friehd to truth to countenance it 
hy his actions as well as by hi« iVords, .by joining 
the society of Christians, and attending their public 
assemblies for divine worship, as well as by profess* 
ing faith in Christ, was obvious and indisputable. 
But there were tnaliy Jews, who believed in Jesus, 
who were so timid, or so careful to preserve their 
rank and their good name^ as to content themselves 
with being believers in private, without making any 
open professions. This was the conduct of many of the 
chief rulers who believed on him, but were afraid to 
confess him, le^t they should be put out of the syna- 
gogue. Many heathen also, no doubt, discovered 
the like timidity or selfishness ; but both lose all 
claim to the character of lovers of the truth. 

When Christians began to deviate from the ge- 
nuine principles of their religion by introducing the 
corruptions of popery, it was evidently the duty of 
the true professors of the Gospel, when every me- 
thod of reason and remonstrance had failed, to with- 
draw from their society in order to condemn their 
crrours, and to bear their own testimony in support 
i£ truth ; and had they generally done so, those cor- 
ruptions would have been effectually checked in the 
beginning ; but being indifFcrent to truth, they were 
not willing to adopt a conduct, which would cost 
them s(Mne trouble, and might expose them to dan* 
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gcr ; and to that indifference we are indebted for the 
growth of those errours. When protestants became 
sensible of the numerous comipticms of the apostate 
church of Rome, they endeavoured to reform it by 
bringing it back to the standard of the New Testa- 
ment ; but finding their endeavours ineffectual, they 
withdrew from it's communion, in order to bear a 
decided and open testimony against it's errours ; and 
in this instance they acted like sincere friends of 
truth. Had they continued with that church and 
complied with all it's rites and ceremonies, it might 
have been justly inferred that they approved of 
them. By withdrawing, they evidently expressed 
their disapprobation. If, however, when a separa- 
tion had thus taken place, any persons had chosen 
to attend half their time with the protestants and 
half with the papists, the construc^on, which would' 
have been naturally put upon such conduct, would 
have been, either that'they tvere undetermined which* 
to approve, if that were possible^ or that they were 
equally indifferent to both, and that in fact they did 
not attend from any religious motive, but from 
worldly views. 

The same reasoning is applicable to tvtty other 
material corruption of the Christian religioft, in 
whatever form it may appear, whether in doctrine 
or in discipline. Men daxmot, consistently with 
that regard they owe to truth, countenance pernici* 
ous errours, although only by their silence ; nor 
can they, consistently with that? regard, give eq^ual- 
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countenance to truth and errour at the same time. 
A church founded upon- the authority of human 
laws, and retaining many of the errours of the church 
of Rome, and one that is formed upon the authority 
ot Christ alone and the simple discipline of the New 
Testament, cannot be subjects of approbation to 
the same persons ; nor can they continue to counte- 
nance both, without incurring the imputation of an 
indifference to truth. 

Thirdly, those show indifference to Christian 
truth, who take no active measures to propagate it 
in the world, or to defend it against those by wh(Mn 
it is attacked. This head may appear to coincide 
with the preceding ; but it differs from it, in as much 
as what was there required was only an open profes- 
sion of the truth, and here it is proposed that some- 
thing more should be done. There are many who 
will give a silent testimony in favour of truth, but 
excuse themselves from any further exertions. 
These are, however, necessary, if we expect that it 
should ever prevail in the woald. Truth has always 
stronger arguments in it's favour than errour. Were 
the friends of truth, therefore, to set them before the; 
world in their true light, it could not fail to triumph 
in the end over it's antagonists. The contest must 
ever be unequal between truth and errour, where 
equal zeal and talents are employed on each side. 
But if the advocates of errour be active and zealous, . 
while those of truth are indifferent, truth cannot long 
maintain it's ground. 
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However, to support tratb in the way here re« 
quired often exposes men to much odium and to 
every species of ill usage. Voluntarily to encoun-* 
ter these evils is more than the zeal of many is pre- 
pared for ; who, therefore^ shrink from their duty, 
and leave the cause without defence. The particu- 
lar mode, which each individual ought to adopt 
for defending and propagating the truth, must de- 
pend upon his circumstances. Some are best able 
to do this by writing in it's defence, some by their 
eloquence in speaking, and^chers by supporting and 
encouraging those who are thus engaged; and 
every man h^fi it in his power to contribute something 
to this purpose, which if he neglect to do, he is 
chargeaS>}e with indifference. 

The apostles of Christ were illustrious examples 
df that ^eal for ^he truth, which I am here recomr 
mending. They travelled to every part of the 
known world in order to communicate the knowledge 
of die Gospel of truth, and encountezed every, spe- 
cies o£ hardship in accomplishing this important 
work* Had it not been for their exertions, Christi- 
anity would not have spread so widely as it did. 
When errours aroee in the different churches which 
they established, they immediately wrote letters to 
them to correct their jniist^kes. Thus Paul, when 
the Jews attempted to impose the yoke of their law 
upon the neck of the Gentiles, wrote several epis- 
tles to guard Christians against this corruption of the 
Co^)el, and to assure them» that they were entitled 

VOL. II. jp 
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to the privileges of the Christian church by feith in 
Chi'ist, without being drcumcised. This w^s the 
ground of the enmity of- his countrymen against 
hirrt, and caused him at length to be sent a prisoner ta 
RoinCjtVhei^ he stiflfeted death. The apostle John 
manifested a like zeal agiitist those, Vho in his time 
maintaitied/ that J eisus' suffered only in 'appearance 
and ndt in- reality. - The efforts .of both were suc- 
cessful* Thesfe coritrovei^sies, which so much agi- 
tated the Christian church in early time^; hare long 
been, laid asleep; and had other Christiiiis in fol- 
lowing ages imitated' the exkmple of these- apostles, 
the Christian world'^ould not have been overrun 
with eiTotif . . - .» ' ^ . 

Some persons, indeed, too *riuch^'^h€fckeA'at the 
comparatively Kght evils; which h^tie' ari$«ri (torn 
this degree of Teal for the :<ruth, liave called th^ rage 
of proklpisin, the cttrse- 6/ the worlds but;when I 
look at the religion of the heathens, which is -a. cor- 
ruption partly of natural and partly df revealed re- 
ligion ; when I look at the church of Rome, a^ cor- 
ruptibn of the sirfiple religion df ' J-esUs, ^ild consi^ 
der the causes-from which these numerous evils have 
arisen, I am disposed to i^cvefse the maxim, and to 
say, that an indifference to trath has been the curse 
of the '^orld, and that, while it continues, genuine 
Christianity, and' (what is riecessi«rily connected with 
it) the perfection and happiness of. the human race, 
never can prevail. 

The subject we have been considctihg I thought 
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not unsuitable to an oceasion, on which we comme- 
morate the death of that illustrious personage, who 
declared, that it was the great object of his mission 
to bear witness to the truth, who published it to the 
world without reserve and without fear, and who 
at last laid down his life in it's defence. The bene- 
fits we derive from his services and suflPerings are 
great beyond calculation ; and though other truths 
may not be of equal value with those which he 
hereby established, yet all truths deserve our atten- 
tion in proportion to their importance* 
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SERMON XXV. 

CHRISTIANS THE SALT dP THB EARTH. 
MATT. V, 13* 

Ye are the Salt of the Earth :- hnt if the Salt have lost 
it* 5 Savour f wherewith shall ii be salted? (where-* 
with shall it be seasoned ?) It is thenceforth good for 

. nothings but to bp fast out^ and to be trodden under 
Foot of Men. 

Jp ROM the use of s^t in pr^rving food from pu- 
trefaction, Christ illustsates ih this passage the de^ 
sign pf Providence iii fiimishiltig Christians with su« 
p4»iour religious knowledge, f^hich was to check 
the progress of fX>rraption iq t^ ^orld. For, as 
^t preserves meat in a wholesome state, and 
makes it prateful to the palate, «p p}H?i|tians are 
qualified to preserve or restore purity pf porals 
among mankind, and to ke^ the world in ^. \19pfv\l 
and acceptable state. Whence it i^llows, t}i^ it is 
the duty of Christians to endeavpur to answer this 
purpose of the divine Being by the means with 
which he has furnished them, remembering, that, 
)f they do not comply with his wishes, they must ex? 
pect to |)e treated with the same contempt as insipid 
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Hence I shall take occasion to show, 

I. How Christians are qualified to produce the 
effect here ascribed to them ; and 

II. Employ some considerations tq induce them 
to exert, their powers to answer this useful pur- 
pose. 

Were they to think and act in every respect like 
the men with whom they are surrounded, such a 
benefit as that of which we are speaking could not 
be expected from them ; but if we can show, that 
their principles and conduct are opposite to those of 
the world, we may then suppose, that they will 
have some influence in restraining them. - 

What we have now, therefore, to inquire is; 
ivherein do the principles of Christians differ from 
lhc5se maintained by other men ? From the inter- 
course of two bodiis of people which are eafcH of 
them in a like state of putrefaction, we can expect 
nothing but an increase. of the putridity of both; 
biit where the qualities of the one ara totally oppo- 
site to those of the other, the tetidency to grow worse 
rn';^y be cOri-ected, ' * 

The character here given of Christians was deli- 
vered many ages ago. To' ascertain the troth of it, 
therefore, it is necessary to examine, what they be-'* 
lieved, and how they acted, at that time. We shall 
afterward consider, how far the same description is 
applicable to those, who bear the same name at the 
present day. 

Christians were then taught to believe, as the 
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Jews were before them; that .there was but one God, 
the creator of the world, infinite in all his perfections, 
the benevolent governor of the worlds and the kind 
father of all mankind. In this respect they differed 
from the heathen who believed in many Gods, and 
attributed to their deities all the passions and vices 
of men. They likewise differed from many modern 
Christians, who have associated with him two other 
beings of equal powers,* and by dividing have less- 
ened the dignity and authority of the Supreme. 

They were taught to regard the perfections of this^ 
being as the object of their imitation, and as the 
only foundation of their hopes ; and that, although 
his perfections were to be celebrated and his favours: 
acknowledged both in private retirement and in the 
society of their brethren, yet that such services were 
of no value in his estimation, unless accompanied 
with the affections of the heart, arid with a strict re- 
gard to the duties which men owe to one another. In 
this respect they differed from the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, the teachers of religion among the Jews, who, 
while they were strict in enjoining the observance of 
ceremonies, paid no attention to the cultivation of 
the heart, .or to the duties of justice, mercy, or fide-» 
lity« but had grossly corrupted the law of God in 
respect to all these virtues. 

Ftvr of the heathen had any hope of a future state 
of existence after death ; and where they entertained 
this expectation, the >idea& they had formed of it*$ 
pleasures and punishments irere too niean and 
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gross to have any influence in recommending virtue 
or deterring from the practice of vice. It is allowed, 
indeed, that the Jews in the time of our Saviour ex- 
pected a resurrection from the dead, although it 
formed no article in the revelation made to Moses* 
Their conceptions of a future life were, however, 
very gross, as well as those of the heathens ; and they 
limited the benefits of it to the seed of Abraham. 
But Christians are instructed to believe, that there 
will be a resurrection of all mankind, of the Jew 
and of the Gentile, of the just and the unjust, and 
that each will receive retributions exactly propor- 
tioned to their characters, the one being rewarded 
with substantial and everlasting happiness, the other 
punished with unspeakable misery. 

The Jews limited the favour of the divine Being 
to their own nation, or at least to such only as con- 
formed to their laws; but Christians maintain a 
more liberal and conciliating doctrine, viz. that 
all his ofiFspring without exception are alike the ob- 
jects of his affection, and that nothing is necessary 
to recommend men to his favour, but sincere contri- 
tion for their offences and reformation of tonduct^ 
or fearing God^and working righteousness. 

^rom the master, who taught these just notions of 
God, their duty, and ftiture expectations, they have 
also learnt, that it is incumbent upon them to pub- 
lish the knowledge they have acquired to the world, 
and to take every opportunity of impressing it upon 
the minds of others; that to conceal it within their 
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own breasts, or to be afraid to acknowledge their re- 
lation to their divindy authorised teafcber, from the 
dread of any kind of suffering, is an instance of 
criminal timidity and weakness, which will be pu- 
nished with the greatest severity, Christ having said, 
that he shall be ashamed of those before God, who 
have been ashamed of him before men. From the 
same authority they have also learnt, that, as they 
are not to embrace- the principles, so they are not to 
follow the example of other men, but to observe the 
law of Christ, however contrary it may be to the 
practice of the world, and however inconsistent with 
their temporal interest. This was the language and 
the doctrine of Jesus to his followers; but the 
maxim, whidi hes^faen philosophers held out to 
their disciples, was, ^* think with the wise, but act 
with the vulgar,"--«Hiform otitwaidly to the reli« 
gion of your country, however contemptible it may 
appear in your tyes, and never expose yourselves 
to siiflEning for the sake of your opinions. 

y he consequence of believing the principles before 
mentioned to be true and of divine origin must be^ 
that Christians would no longer regard it as the 
chief object of life to indulge their appetites, to 
acquire fame or wealth, but to form a virtuous and 
pious character, as the only sure means of true en* 
joyment, of quali^ing themselves for thedivine favour 
and for future happiness. Believing the supreme 
importance of those views of religion which the Gos- 
pel communicates, they would inculcate them with 
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the utmost care upon their children and dependents, 
and upon all who were within the reach of their 
influence. The errours, into which jews or hea- 
thens had unhappily fallen, they would labour to 
correct by pointing out their mistakes. From the. 
temples of idols and the synagogues of Jews they 
would withdraw themselves, thus bearing a silent 
but public testimony against the errours . of those 
who assembled there ; and employ eveiy 6ther inno- 
cent method to discountenance mistaken notions or 
a false worship. 

As they had been solemnly warned, that an ever- 
lasting existence of happiness depended upon their 
steady adherence to the Gospel of Christ, they 
would be ready to profess it at all hazards, although 
threatened with the loss of property, liberty, and 
even life, looking for the recompense of their sacri-' 
fices in Heaven. 

While they were conscious that they had violated 
any of the rules of morality laid di&wn in the Gos^ 
pel, they would be careful to express their sorrow 
for the offence, and to alter their conduct ,\ knowing 
that one vicipus indulgence wilfully persisted in 
would expose them to final condemnation. Where 
they observed those rules tq be violated by others, 
they would not fail ,tQ express their disapprobation, 
either by admonishing the offender of his fault, or 
by withdrawing from his company, or by. doing 
both where they were likely to produce a good 
effect. 
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Such may we suppose would be the natural ef- 
fect of a practical faith in the Gospel. And is it 
conceivable that a number of men, who believed 
these principles and acted in this manner, and pro- 
fessed to do so by the authority of God, should 
produce no change in the world ? shotild do no- 
thing to correct the errours and restrain the vices of 
mankind? Can it be supposed, that the foolish 
superstitions and abominable practices of the idola- 
ters could be compared with the pure worship of 
^ Gospel, or the affected piety and pharisaic pride 
«£the Jew with the honest and humble character of 
the Christian, without suffering on the comparison ? 
or that truth, justice, benevolence, and fidelity, had 
nothing in them which could excite respect and lead 
to imitation ? To suppqse this would be to sup- 
pose, that truth has no advantage in coiitending with 
crrour ; that virtue has no charms ; that conscience 
I^as lost it|8 power, example it's influence ; and that 
shan^e and remorsd are banished from the world* 
Ha|ipily for mankind, we know the contrary to 
have been the fact ; and with the same certainty we 
therefore know, that the belief of Christianity by 
great numbers must have produced a good effect 
upon the morals of mankind. 

Such appears to be it's natural tendency; and 
this we know, both from sacred and profane history, 
to have been the effect actually produced by the 
Christian religion in the first ages of the church* 
The acts of the apostles, and their letters or epistle^, 
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addressed principally to different cfaarcfaes which 
they established, bear ample testimony to their 
courage in professing the Gospel, their zeal in pro- 
pagating it in the face of the most violent oppo- 
sition, and to the happy fruits of their labours, not 
only in making many proselytes, but likewise in 
producing important changes in their conduct. 
Some indeed only tremble for a season, like the 
Roman governor, when they heard them reason of 
justice, temperance, and a judgment to come, and 
^erward returned again to their evil practices; 
but upon others the preaching of the apo^des pro- 
duced a more permanent effect, occasioning gennino 
repentance for their past sins, and universal refbr- 
mation of character. The great mass of the Jewish 
people was every where so far advanced in depravity, 
as to be incapable of being corrected by the powerftil 
discipline of the Gospel, and was at length devoted 
to that destruction which it had justly merited by 
it's sins. Many thousands of Jews, however, be« 
lieved, and became thereby virtuous and excellent 
characters. But in the heathen world the Christian 
religion found ^ i^ore favourable and produced a 
more extensive effect, leading gentiles to abandon 
the worship of theif ^pls, an4 to live soberly^ 
righteously, and piously, 2|n4 hereby saving them 
from those calauMties to ^hicl^ as idolaters they were 
doomed. Their enemies themselves bore testimony 
to the innocence of the lives of Christian converts, 
inconsequence of their profession pf Christianity, as 
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mdl as to the general <k^rtion of the heathen tem- 
ples. These were the salutary fruits produced hy 
Christians ia tlxe first ages, while their faith retained 
it's original purity. But the religion of Jesus, like 
the religion of nature and the law of Moses, soon 
began to be corrupted, and hereby lost it's efficacy. 
Instead of retraining vice, and checking the ten- 
dfsacy of mankind toward a conrupUon of morals, it 
hastened dieir progress therein ; instead of exalting, 
it degraded the divine Being in the ideas of xntn, 
^bringing thera back^ to the worship of idols, aad of 
frail men and women under the character of saints, 
.aB4 leading them to substitute innumerable ccremo* 
xiies in the place of substantial virtue. 

Of such Christians Christ would not say, *' ye are 
the salt of the earth, ye are the instruments employed 
by Providence for correcting the moral disordersof the 
woild, and ka saving it from destruction ;" but, on 
'the contrary, be would rather be inclined to say« 
^* ye arc the "corrupters of the world, the bane of 
true religion, the tares amoi^ the wheat. Let all 
beware how they admit you ; for you carry with you , 
the seeds of mischief whithersoever you go." 

. Those only would now deserve, in his estimation^, 
to be called the salt of the eartj^i, who had thr^own off 
the errours of pppery, discovered the sense of Scrips 
ture, and recovered the genuine doctrine of the new 
coven^t ; for such only would' appear to him to be 
qualified to realore strict purity of morals, and 
Jherdby to rcdiuiA and wform. the world* This dpq- 
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trine has no doubt the same tendency now, which It 
had originally; for htiman nature is still the same, 
and will produce the sanie fruits, when cultivated hy 
the same means. 

If any should ask, in what manner Christians 
must act to become the salt of the earth ; I answer, 
by acting as the first Christians acted in like circum- 
stances ; not by standing aloof from the world, and 
burying themselves in caves and cloisters, as many 
have done in later times. As well might we expect 
salt to preserve the putrifying body, although kept 
at a distance, as look for the reformation of the world 
from such men. To produce this object, they must 
have some intercourse, and come into contact with 
the body they are to preserve, in those usefiil and 
active employments of life to. which they may be 
called. Nor is this change to be accomplished by 
those whose maxim it is to do as the world doe^, 
and who swim with the stream ; for such men, in- 
stead of reforming the world, cannot fail to be cor- 
rupted by it ; they assimilate themselves to those 
manners which they ought to oppose. 

It is to be effected by professing the truth on all 
occasions with fearless integrity ; by taking every 
opportunity of communicating it to others, and df 
exposing errour; by condeijining the vices of the 
age, by whomsoever practised ; by reproving and 
admonishing those who ar^ guilty - of them> JAmd, 
where they appear incorrigible,- witfadrii\mig horn 
their society ; by being particularly attentive ,tb the 
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purity and propriety of their own conduct. By 
such means, by a right faith and an upright prac- 
tice, where there is fixed in the mind a just standard 
of right, and where it is rigidly adhered to in oppo- 
sition to the practices and opinions of others, the 
world may yet be reclaimed and saved from impend- 
ing i\xm. • 

' Those, who are thus engaged, may be but few ; 
yet their influence will be powerful and extensive, 
and' they may expect that their numbers will gra- 
dually increase. For there is a secret charm in ge- 
nuine Christian virtue (undebased with the gloom 
of superstition and the moroseness of the recluse) 
in which benevolence is the predominant feature, 
which attracts the affection of beholders. It draws 
other men after it,- and induces them to desert the 
standard of the enemy, or at least, by inspiring 
them wjtb awe, prevents them from proceeding to 
those excesses, in which they would otherwise indulge 
themselves. The effect may not be immediately vi- 
sible ; but it is not the less certain. It operates in 
silence like the salt in the meat or the leaven in the 
mass, until the whole is salted, or leavenfed. 
' Having now shown, how Christians of the first 
ages were qualified to produce the effect ascribed to 
them in the text, and that Christians of our own 
times are capable of doing the same good, nothing 
now remains^ but to exhort you in the second place 
to exert the powers, with which you are fumi;sbed, 
for this pufppse, • If you be, what I hope. and bfr- 
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licve you are already, xell inclincci, many words 
will not be wanted. For nothing more is necessary 
to excite a good man to pursue a particular course 
of conduct, than to show him, that he may do good 
thereby. 

. I have now shown you the relation in which you 
stand to the world by professing a purer faith than 
your brethren, and the important change you are^a- 
pable of producing in society. Let me now ^trcat 
you to labour to accomplish it effectually. This 
depends much upon yourselves; for,, although faith 
operates naturally and necessarily upon the mind» 
yet it's operations are greatly aided and accelerated 
by our own voluntary exertions, by the degree of at- 
tention we pay to our principles, and the care and fre* 
quency with which we reflect upon thei;n. If therefore 
you wish to do much good to others by the profession 
and practice of the truth, take care that it be well un- 
derstood and diligently practised by yourselves. Ex- 
amine the grounds of your faith, and let your con-* 
duct in every instance correspond with your princi- 
pies. For in vain is it, that we attempt to reform 
the world with erroneous principles or a defective 
example. Ever keep in remembrance, that you arc 
not to receive an example from other men, but to 
give one to them ; that you are not to be guided by 
others, but to be a rule to yourself; and that there 
is no surer mark of unfitness for the office for which 
you are designed, than an intire conformity to the 
^actices of those, who have corrupted genuine 
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Christianity. In your intercourse with the world be 
not ashamed to avow your principles^ or to defend 
them on every proper occasion ; since in this way 
only can they be known or procure attention. In 
every society into which you are brought, in every 
connection in which you are placed, endeavour to 
sow the principles of Christian piety and virtue, 
and to recommend them by a suitable behaviour. 

This conduct you are bound to pursue by a 
principle of gratitude to God, who has favoured you 
with superiour knowledge for this purpose, and to 
whom this will be the most acceptable return you 
can make ; by a principle of benevolence to mankind, 
whose hopes of an approved state of society depend 
entirely upon your exertions ; and I^ will add (if 
more generous motives have no influence), by a regard 
to your own honour and interest. 

You now hold the most conspicuous and desirable 
situation among mankind ; you possess the only dis- 
tinction which is of real value, the power of doing 
more good than your brethren. But, if the world 
be not purified and improved by your doctrine and 
example, you will incur the disgrace of having en- 
joyed a talent, which you know not how to use, of 
having possessed advantages, which you had not 
wisdom to turn to your own account ; an instance of 
folly and weakness, which cannot fail to degrade you 
in your own eyes, and, what is of more consequence, 
in the estimation of him, whose judgment is to de- 
cide your final condition. 

VOL. !!• G 
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By conforming to the world you may hope to rise 
into favour with your In-ethren, whose vanity may be 
flattered by your compliances, and who will be dis« 
posed to reward them by marks erf their regard ; but 
let it be remembered, that in proportion as you 
rise in the esteem of mankind by these means, you 
sink in the estimation of God, and that he will re« 
gard such conformity to the world [in the same con«* 
temptuous light, in which men view salt which has 
lost it's savour, is become insipid, is wholly unfit 
for the purposes it was designed to answer, and is 
for that reason cast out and trodden under foot of 
men* 



SERMON XXVI. 

ON THE PHRASEOLOGY OP THE EPISTLES* 

. .. /a 

ll COR, U, 12, 40^ 

JVbw we have received, not the Spirit of the World, 
huthe Spirit which is of God; that we might know 
the Things that are freely given us of God : which 
Things also we speak, not in the Words which Man's 
Wisdom teachcth, hit which the Holy Ghost teacbeth^ 
comparing Spiritual Things with Spiritual. 

JL HE general meaning of these verses is this; the 
apostle asserts, that the words he 'employed to ex- 
press the privileges of Christians under the Gospel, 
were not taken h-om the terms used in the common 
intercourse of life, or in the discourses of philoso« 
phers, but from what had already been employed 
by God for a like purpose respecting the Jews, and 
that both in the application of the terms, and in 
adopting the ideas they were intended to represent, 
he had been guided, not by a worldly, but by a 
spiritual mind. In order to show the propriety of 
this conduct, I shall consider what the language of 
God respecting the Jews has been, and then on 
what grounds it may be applied to Christians. 
The children of Israel, who were the descendants 
G z 
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of Abraham, were selected from the rest of mankind 
for obtaining a particular purpose in the plan of di- 
vine Providence, for preserving in t]|ie world the 
worship of Jehovah and the knowledge of true reli- 
gion, while surrounding nations, as it was foreseen 
would be the case, were sunk into idolatry and ig- 
norance. In conformity to this design, they were 
favoured with particular advantages of a religious 
nature, not enjoyed by the rest of the world. The 
deity himself by the mouth of Moses, or by speak- 
ing to them in person, gave them instructions res- 
pecting his nature and government, the worship th^t 
was to be paid to him, and the duties which they 
owed to- him and to one another. They had a 
system of civil laws delivered to them, which was to 
regulate their conduct toward one another and 
toward neighbouring nations, which, if not a mo« 
del of perfection, was extremely well adapted to 
that state of civilization and improvement, which 
this people had attained. In cases, for which these 
laws did not provide, Jehovah was ready, upon 
being applied to, to give them direction how to act ; 
and where they wanted instruction, consolation, or 
reproof, he raised up extraordinary persons in the 
character of prophets, who were sent to them wifli 
divine authority for this purpose, working miracles 
and predicting future events* A particular country 
was allotted for their residence, in which they were 
to prosper and be happy, as long as they observed 
the laws which God had given them, and in which 
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they were to be afflicted and oppressed, or from 
which they were to be banished, when those laws 
were transgressed. This is a brief outline of the 
mosaic institution ; from which it appears, that 
it was a great favour to the children of Israel as well 
as an important benefit to the world. 

As God had selected the children of Israel from 
other nations to bestow upon them these peculiar 
privileges and advantages, they are said to be cho- 
sen and elected, and God is said to choose them. 
Thus Moses telh the children of Israel in his last 
address to them ; *' the Lord had a delight in thy 
fathers, and he chose their seed efter them, even 
you befoije all people/' Jn a prophecy foretelling, 
three hundred years before the event, the birth of 
Cyrus by name, who was to deliver the children 
of Israel from their captivity in Babylon, God thus 
addresses him by the prophet Isaiah ; ^* for Jacob 
my servant's sake and Israel mine elect I have even 
called thee by thy name/' As the children of Isr 
rael had been invited, by several express messages 
from God to accept of the honours intended for fhem, 
he is said to call them, and they to be his called ; 
** When Israel was a child, then I loved hipi and 
^Ued my son out of Egypt." " HearJ^en unto me, 
O Jacob," says the prophet Isaiah, *' and Israel my 
called." 

Had the children of Israel been left in Egypt, 
they would soon have adopted the idolatrous notions 
ffud custoips of the people among whom they lived, 
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and have been involved in the dreadful consequences 

of idolatry, the loss of the divine favour, and the 

being subject to severe judgments : they would have 

been ruined, as the Canaanites an^ other nations 

afterward were. But by being called out of Egypt, 

and placed by themselves in a separate country, 

under the laws which God had given them, and 

under his immediate direction, they were saved from 

these evils. Hence they are said to be saved and de* 

iivered ; and, as this salvation or deliverance was 

not accomplished without the performance of many 

miracles and much trouble, they are said to be 

botight, purchased, and redeemed, as if a sum of money 

had been expended for their emancipation. David 

expresses his own admiration of the divine goodness 

to them in this instance, as well, no doubt, as that 

of other pious Israelites, when he says ; " and what 

one nation in the earth is like thy people, even like 

Israel, whom God went to redeem for a people to 

himself, and to make him a name, and to do for you 

great things and terrible, for thy land, before thy 

people, which thou redeemedst to thee from Egypt, 

from the nations and their Gods/' 

As God gave the Jews their civil and ecclesiastical 
constitution of government, by which they acquired 
their existence as a national body, he is said to 
create and form them. Accordingly the prophet 
Isaiah addresses them; " Thus saith the Lord, 
that created thee, O Jacob ! and he that formed 
thee, Q Israel !" where he refers, not to the giving 
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them being as itidividttals, but to the giving them 
existence as a separate body of people* Before that 
period they had no being and were not a people, 
and the gentile nations, who were not so formed, are 
actually described in this language, although they 
liad, no doubt, a civil and ecclesiastical constitution 
of government. Thus God tells the Jews, '' I will 
move them to jealousy, with those, who are mot a 
people ;" and in another place, ** I will say to them, 
who are not my people; thou art my people/' 

In near correspbndQice with the idea of creation 
is another term frequently used to express the pecu* 
liar relation of God to the Jews, which is that oi 
begetting them; and accordingly he is called their 
father^ and they are said to be his sons and daughters^ 
his childi:exi. Being descended from one £i€her, 
they are the children of God and brethren with res«: 
pect to one another; they are also called his house or 
family. 

*^ Of the rock that begat thee," says Moses, ^* thou 
art unmindfult and hast forgotten God that formed 
thee. Do ye thus requite the Lord, O foolish peo- 
ple ? Is he not thy father^ that hath bought thee ?'* 
Of Moses God gives this character, ^' that he was 
/aithfiil in all bis house" meaning, that he was faithful 
in the whole house or family of Israel. 

As the children of Israel were honoured with the 
presence pf God among them) and devoted more 
immediatfily to his service, they are rejMf^esented as 
Sfinctijie4 hereby, and are called saints and holy., 
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Thus Moses, is directed by God in the mountain to 
go and tell the people, ^' that they should be to him 
a holy nation ;" and Solomon at the consecration of 
the temple prays, " let thy priests, O Lord God, 
be clothed with s^vation, and let thy saints rejoice 
in goodness/* where the word sainis is put for the 
children of Israel in general, without any reference 
to their moral character. The same thing is still 
more evident in the following passage in the "Psalms ; 
•* he also exalteth the horn of his people, the praises 
oi his saints y even of the children of Israel ;" where 
the phrase, *' children of Israel," explains what is 
meant by the word " saints*^ 

Since the whole body of the Jews, as such were 
iairUs^ and holy, the Gentiles, who did not belong 
to their community, were of course sinners and 
unclean. This is evident from the language of Christ 
himself, who in one place declares, that he shall be 
delivered to the gentiles, and in another place, when 
speaking of the same event, that he should be deli- 
vered into the hands of sinners. It is but proceeding 
one step farther to call those who were sinners and 
unholy, the enemies of God, as they are described in 
several passages of the book of Psalms* Thus God 
is addressed by the author of the seventy-fourth 
Psalm, " thine enemies," meaning the heathen, " roar 
in the midst of thy congregation/' i. e. in the midst 
of the children of Israel. 

There are two circumstances respecting these 
tenns or phrases, which deserve notice. The first 
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is, that they are not intended to express the moral 
character of those to whom they are applied, but 
merely a state of privilege and favour, or a want of 
these advantages. Thus, when some are called holy, 
saints, the children 0/ God, sjid the sons 0/ God, we 
are not to understand by these terms good men, but 
such only as were members of the Jewish polity; 
and in consequence of this the adopted children of 
God, and in a state of favour with him; nor, on 
the other hand, when others are called unclean, 
sinners, aliens, and enemies, are we to understand 
hereby men of bad character, but merely such as, 
being given to the practice of idolatry, were cast 
out of the divine favour. That the terms are not 
to be ^ understood is evident hence, that they are 
applied Without exception to whole bodies of men : 
the whole Jewish nation are called saints, and de- 
nominated holy, and the whole gentile world sinners^ 
and enemies ; which, if understood of their moral cha- 
racters^ can in neither case be true i for it is too 
much to say of any large body of men, that they are 
all virtuous and good, or all vicious and wicked. 

The second circumstance to be observed is, that 
these tcnns are employed by God himself, or by 
divinely authorised teachers acting in his name, by 
Moses and the other prophets of the Old Testament, 
It may, therefore, be justly said of them, as the 
apostle does in the text, that they are such as the 
Holy Ghost^ or the Holy Spirit, teacheth a man 
to use* 
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Having now considered what were the peculiar 
circumstances of the Jews in respect to the divine^ 
Being, and the terms used to express them, I come, 
in the second place, to consider on what ground 
they can be applied to Christians. 

It must be remembered, then, that the circum* 

stances of the first Christians, when converted to 

Christianity, bore a considerable resemblance to 

those of the children of Israel when rescued from 

Egypt, and placed under the Mosaic institution; 

for the Gentiles were sunk into idolatry, and into a 

total ignorance of religion ; nor was there a prospect 

of any remedy for these evils. When, therefore, 

they were recovered from this state by the preaching 

and miracles of Jesus Christ and his appstles, they 

might, with much propriety, be said to be idved^ 

delivered, bought, purchased, and redeemed^ in the 

senses in which these terms had been applied before 

to the recovery of Israel from the gods, as well as 

the bondage of £gypt« Gentiles were now placed 

under a new constitution of things ; they had new 

laws for the regulation of their conduct, new hopes 

and fears to animate their obedience. Their situation 

i& as much superiour to what it was before, as life is 

superiour to a state of insensibility, and the body of 

a living man to that of a dead one. They may» 

therefore, be said to be created and madeS The 

being who brings them into this new state, may be 

said to beget them and to be iiieix father, and they 

to be his sons and daughters^ his children dnid family^ 
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As diey were brought out of this state, not by any 
efforts or application of their own, but in conse** 
quence of Che messages which were sent them by 
God in the persons of the apostles, they may be 
said to be invUed and called, as the children of 
Israel were. As there were many nations to whom' 
the gospel was not sent, and many, to whom it was 
preached, rejected it,, those who enjoyed the favour 
of divine revelation, and whose hearts were inclined 
to embrace it, may be said to be chosen or elected^ 
and hence cklled his tleci. Having been once ene« 
mies by the practice of idolatry, by renouncing it 
and professing Christianity, they may be said to be 
reconciled and brought into the state of friends.-^ 
The Jews became sanctijied by the presence of God 
among them in the tabemade and temple, and by 
the prophets. When the Gentiles, therefore, were 
favoured with the miraculous gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
communicated by the laying on of the hands of the 
apostles, they might be regarded as sanctified like<» 
wise, and as much entitled to the appellation of 
saints as the children of Israel could be. The great 
similarity, then, between the circumstances of the 
converted Gentiles, and those of the descendants of 
Abraham under Moses and the prophets, would na« 
turally lead the apostles to consider them as holding 
the same relation to the divine Being as their an« 
cestors had held, and to apply to them the same 
terms and phrases. And in regard to their coim^ 
trymen the Jews^ if^ by the cc»rruption of their Uwt 
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and the traditions of the elders, they had cast them- 
selves out of the divine favour, and reduced them- 
selves to a condition little superiour tothatofidola* 
trous Gentiles, or that of their fathers in Egypt^ the 
Gospel was as great a favour to the One as to the 
pther, and both might be represented by the same 
strong terms. The circumstances, then, both of 
converted Jews and converted Gentiles, bore so 
pear a resemblance to those of the children of Israel, 
in the early period of their history, as fully to justify 
the application of the same terms to the former as 
to the latter. 

. Let us now see, whether this resemblance was ob- 
served by the first teachers of Christianity, and whe* 
ther they adopted the language, which we have 
shown to be fully authorized. We have seen why 
the Jews were said to be chosen and elected of God : 
similar reasons induced the apostles to represent the 
Gentiles as now elected to partake of the same privi- 
leges once enjoyed by the Jews. The apostle Paul 
says; *'who shall lay any thing to the charge of 
God's elect V meaning thereby Gentiles converted 
to the Christian faith. The same apostle tells Ti- 
mothy, " that he endures all things for the elect's 
sake." Peter addresses his epistle '' to the strangers 
scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bithynia, eUft acccjrdipg to the fore- 
knowledge of God." 

We have seen the term saved applied to the deli- 
verance of the Jews from Egypt, and to their con- 
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version from the worship of false Gods to that of 
Jehovah. The same form is applied in a similar 
manner to the conversion of Gentiles to the profes- 
sion of the Christian doctrine. Thus Paul says to 
the Corinthians, that '* the preaching of the cross is 
to them that perish foolishness, but unto us which 
arc saved," i. e. recovered from heathenism, " it 
is the power of God ;" to the Ephesians, that ^' it 
is by grace that they are saved through faith/' i. e. by 
the favour of God and the exercise of faith in Christ 
they have been recovered from the state of idolaters. 
Of the Jews he complains to the Thessalonians, that 
f hey forbade him to speak to the Gentiles, that they 
might be saved, or converted. That in these pas* 
sages the apostle speaks of a recovery from heathen- 
ism, and not of deliverance from the punishments 
threatened to the wicked in a future life, or final 
salvation, is evident from this circumstance, that he 
represents the salvation of which he speaks as al- 
ready accomplished, they are now saved, as in the 
passage above quoted, and in that which follows, 
*^ rvho hath saved us, and called us with a holy call- 
ing, according to his own purpose and grace.'' The 
same thing may likewise be proved from the follow- 
ing text, where the apostle is speaking of God, 
*' who," he says, *' will have all men to be saved^'* 
i. e. recovered from Judaism and idolatry to the be- 
lief of the Gospel ; for it is immediately added^ 
" and to come to the knowledge of the truth," be- 
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ing saved and coming to the knon^ledge of the trutk^ be^ 
ing it seelns the same thing. 

It were easy to show, that the term called is ap« 
plied in a similar sense, both to the children of Is- 
rael and to converted Gentiles, and that it signifies 
no more than being invited to enjoy certain external 
privileges, and not any irresistible impulse upon the 
mind, as scnne have supposed. 

The Jews were created^ we have seen, when they 
were formed into a national body under the Mosaic 
institution; and Christians are also created, when 
they are brought into subjection to the law of Christ« 
Paul speaks of some, who had ^^ futon the new man^ 
or the Christian state, which is renewed in knowledge 
after the image of him that created him.'' Of the Chris* 
tian Jews he says, including himself in the number, 
*' of his own will begat he us with the word of' trutb* 
that we should be a kind of first fruits of his crea* 
iures" i. e. of those who profess the Gospel. The 
language of the apostle James, is similar : ^* of his 
own will begat he us with the word of truth, that 
we should be a kind of first fruits of his crea^ 
iures:' 

As God is said in this and other passages to beget 
Christians by bringing them to the profession of the 
Gospel, as he was said to beget the Israelites by 
bringing them under the law of Moses, he must of 
cxmrse be represented as their father, and they his 
children, his sons znddaughiers, bom to him. Thus 
Paul says, *♦ we are all" (referring to Jews and Gen^* 
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tiles) •• the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus/' 
** Beloved/* says the apostle John, " what manner 
of love the father hath bestowed upon us, that we 
should be called the sons of God." And the apos-^ 
tie Peter represents the converts to whom he wrote, 
as '* being bom again (or regenerated), not of cor- 
ruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of 
God, which lives and abides tor ever;" where the 
phrase, lorn again, signifies, not a renovation of 
moral character, but a change of external profes- 
sion, or a transition fixmi idolatry or Judaism to the 
belief of the Gospel. 

On account of this change likewise, Gentiles, who 
were once strangers and foreigners, are now fellow 
citizens with the saints ; they are no longer enemies as 
they were in their gentile state, but they are at peace 
with God, they are reconciled to hiita and become 
his subjects and servants. 

While the Gentiles were in a state of idolatry, 
they "were regarded as unclean ; but by embracing 
the Gospel they are washed and sanctified^ rendered 
hofy^ and become saints. Paul exhorts the Colossi- 
ans to put on, as the elect of God, holy and be- 
loved, bowels of mercy. The Thessalonians he 
charges, that his epistle should be read to all the 
holy brethren, i. e. to all the believers in Christ. The 
writer of the epistle to the Hebrews thus addresses his 
believing countrymen ; *« Wherefore, holy brethren, 
partakers of the heavenly calling" — ^and Peter tells 
them, that ** they are a chosen generation, a rc^al 
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priesthood^ a holy nation/' Luke, the writer of the 
book of Acts, tells us, " that as Peter passed through 
all quarters, he came down also to the saints which 
dwelt in Lydda," i, e. to the Christians who lived in 
that place, and not to men, who on account of the 
excellence of their moral characters had deserved to 
be so denominated. Paul's usual method of ad-^ 
dressing his epistles is, to the saints who dwelt in dif«» 
Cerent places, that is, to the believers in those 
places. 

Other examples of the same kind might easily be 
produced ; but these are suflBcient to show what we 
have been attempting to prove, viz. that the same 
terms and phrases, which were once applied by God 
himself and by divine messengers to the children of 
Israel under the institution of the law, are applied 
by the apostles to all Christians under the institution 
of the Gospel. And to this the apostle Paul refers 
in the text, when speaking of the privileges of 
Christians, or, according to his language, of the 
things, which are freely given to them of G6d, he 
says, " which things also we speak, not in the words 
which man's wisdom teacheth," (i. e. not in the phi- 
losophical language of human art, or in such words 
as occur in the common intercourse of life) '* but 
which the Holy Ghost teacheth, comparing spiritual 
things with spiritual," or the spiritual privileges of 
Christians with the spiritual privileges of Israelites. 

I shall now conclude with one or two remarks. 

I. We sec from what has been now said, that seve- 
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tal words are used by the apostles in a double sense, 
or that they have two significations. Thus the term 
saved sometimes signifies deliverance from future pu- 
nishment, as when the apostle James says, a man is 
not saved by faith alone without works, and some<« 
simes it signifies no more than recovery from idola* 
try by professing the Christian religion^ as in the 
passages already quoted, and in the following, *'not 
by the works of righteousness we have done, but 
according to his mercy he saved us/' In like man- 
ner holiness sometimes signifies moral excellence, as 
when it is said; <^ without holiness no man shall see 
the Lord;" at other times it expresses no more than 
a privileged state in consequence of receiving a 
divine revelation, as when a whole body of Chris- 
tians, among whom there must, no doubt, have 
been some bad snen, are addressed as holy brethren^ 
So the word sinners is sometimes to be understood 
of persons of immoral character, at other times it 
means the Gentiles as such, and is applied to the 
whole body without exception, although no doubt 
there were some persons of virtuous character even 
among thaai« But although these words have diffe- 
rent Significations when they occur in different 
places, it is easy in general to ascertain the sense in 
which they are to be taken, from the connection, and 
froJm the design and scope of the writer. 

II. This mode of interpreting the language of the 
New Testament from thafi of the Old is authorized 
by an aj&stle, who tells us, that he had adopted 
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that language, and it furnishes us with the best means 
of understanding the apostolic writings. It was 
first suggested in modem times by one of the greatest 
philosophers whom this or perhaps any other 
country has produced — Mr. Locke, in his para- 
prase upon the Epistles. It was afterwards illustrated 
and confirmed by Dr. Taylor in his excellent Key 
to the apostolic writings, prefixed to his Paraphrase 
upon the Romans, and has since been adopted by 
the most learned and judicious commentators upon 
the Scriptures. But it is supported by a stronger 
recommendation than that of these names, by the 
declaration of the apostle himself, and by being ab- 
solutely necessary to understand his epistles, and to 
give them a rational and consistent meaning. Who- 
ever attempts to explain them without admitting this 
interpretation, will find himself not only involved 
in inextricable mysteries, but likewise in many very 
pernicious errours. Jn consequence of this rule 
having not been attended to, and of the words of 
tTie apostle having been taken in a philosophical or 
comnion, and not in a scriptural sense, a system of 
religion has been introduced into the vvorld, which 
is at variance with the rest of Scripture and with 
every principle of reason and justice. 

Lastly, We see what is requisite to prepare us fof 
reading the apostolic writings, particularly thos^e of 
Paul : it is not a knowledge of the v/ords, which 
man's wisdom teacheth, an acquaintance with the 
terms of art used in the schools of philosophy or ora- 
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toiy, but with those, which the Holy Spirit teacheth, 
or, the words employed by God to express the pri- 
vileges of the children of Israel and his relation to 
them. To these words, then, let every one, who 
wishes for an acurate knowledge of the Christian sys- 
tem, direct his attention. 
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[THE seven following Discourses, 
though drawn up in the form of Sermons, 
were delivered as Lectures to aelass of young 
men. The reader will perceive, that in vari- 
ous places the author has closely followed the 
Eissays on the Death of Christ, &c«, published 
by Dr. Priestley, under the name of Clemens, 
in the Theological Repository.] 



SERMON XXVIL 

^ ISAIAH i, 16) l8. 

HfPENTANCE AND REFORMATION ONLY REQUIRED IN 
ORDER TO ACCEPTANCE WITH GQD. 

Wash yt^ make ym dean, pvi away the Evil o/yaur 
doings from htfort mine Eyes, cease to do evil, learn 
to do well^ seek Judgment^ relieve the oppressed^ 
judge the fathtrlesSy plead for the Widow. Come 
now and let us reason together (or as it is letter 
rendered, let us settle the Affair), saith the Lord : 
though your Sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white 
as ^now ; though they he red like crimson^ they shall 
be as WooL 

4^ H£ gr^at object of public religious instruction 
I coi^ceive to be explaining the principles of re- 
Vfsaled religion as contained in the Scriptures, in 
order tijat they may enlighten the understanding 2^n4 
djrect the practicp of the hearers. In dping this, 
the subjects which will most frequently corpe under 
consideration are those which are received in com- 
mori by all Christians, because they are the most 
important. Nevertheless, where Christianity has 
been much corrupted, and reduced to a very diffe- . 
^pnf state from that, in which it came from the 
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hands of it's first author, it may sometimes become 
necessary to insist upon those things which few be- 

, lieve, or to opjiose doctrines which are generally 
received. This service fidelity to the trust reposed 
in them, and a regard to the eflBcacy of religion, 
which depends upon it's purity, require from those 
who profess to teach it. And if it be necessary to 
plead any authority in a case, where their duty is 
so plain and obvious, they may mention the ex* 
ample of all reformers of religion in every period 
of time, and particularly that of the reformers from 
Popery, who, by continually exposing the erroUrs of 
the church of Rome, brought them into disrepute. 
Nor can any other method be pointed oyt of deliver- 
ing mankind from the errours, which protestants them- 
selves have retained. To say of discourses on such 

. subjects, that they are controversy, is by no means 
to declare them improper ; for where doctrines em- 
braced by fallible men, and evidently tending to 
weaken the obligations of morality, are declared to 
be essential to the nature of true religion, they de* 
serve and ought to be controverted. 3uch L con- 
ceive to be the character of the doctrine, which I 
mean now to oppose, that of the atonement of 

• Christ, and to the consideration of which I shall 
therefore proceed without farther introduction. 

It supposes, then, that there is an infinite evil in 
sin, and that nothing short of an infinite satisfaction 
could induce the divine Being to pardon it; that 
Christ, who was at the same time perfect God and 
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perfect man, offered this satisfaction by his obedience 
and death, discharging hereby, according to them, 
the debts of dnners, and making a proper, real, and 
fall satisfaction to his father's justice. To make 
this atonement was, in their opinion, the great ob- . 
ject for which Christ assumed flesh, appeared in the 
world, suffered, and died. 

This doctrine is intimately connected with that of 
the Trinity ; since no sufferings but those of a per- 
son, who is at the same time God and man, are 
supposed to have sufficient merit to make satisfac-* 
tion to divine justice. Accordingly we find, that 
fnost persons, who have given up the divinity ot 
Christ, have been ready to abandon that of his atone* 
meht also ; yet as it is supposed to be. clearly taught 
in Scripture, as great stress is laid upon it in the 
system of our opponents, and important conse- 
quences are derived from it, affecting our ideas of the 
moral government of God and our own moral cha* 
racter,, it deserves to be thoroughly considered,. 
The Catechism, drawn up by the assembly of di- 
vines at Westminster, declares, that the guilt of sin 
can be expiated only by the blood of Christ ; and 
that justifying faith is that, whereby a sinner being 
convinced of his sin and misery, and of the .dis- 
ability in himself an4 all other creatures to recover 
him out of his lost condition, not only assenteth 
to the truth of the Gospel,(^but receiveth and resteth 
upon Christ and his righteousness, therein held 
'forth, for pardon of sin and for the acceptance of 
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his person righteous before God : so that, according 
to this system of faith, not only is the atonement of 
ChriJit necessary to the salvation of every sinner, but 
the belief of and reliance upon that atonement ; for 
without this reliance, or, as it is her« called, resting 
uppn the righteousness of Christ, there can be nq 
saving faith. A doctrine, which is thus deliberately 
pronounced to be indispensably necessary to the 
eternal salvatiqn of sinners, deserves to be carefully 
investigated by every one, lest, by talpng up a false 
opinion, he should unhappily expose himself tq 
irretrievable ruin. No pne, however, need be 
alarmed at such declaratipns, if they be not founded 
in truth, any more than at the bold asseverations of 
the Papists against Protestants, who tell them that 
they will be eternally Iqst, because tjiey do not be-? 
licve their favourite doctrine of transubstantiation. 

There are wseveral modi^cations of the opinion we 
ire about to consider, diflPerent from what has been 
just stated, to which the nj^me of the doctrine of the 
atonement has been given by persons, who wish 19 
avoid «)nip pf jjie objections to which it is liable, 
^nd to preserve 2( cturacter for what is called ortho« 
doxy, while they have no just claim to it ; but that 
which I have mentioned is the genuine doctrine j 
for I have borrowed the lijnguage from the best 
standard of Calvinism in this country, the confession 
of faith, the larger and less catechisms of the divines 
assembled at Westminster ; and it is against this 
^at my arguments will be directed* While 1 direct 
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liiy principal attention to that subject, I may per- 
haps t^e occsision to notice these explanations, and 
to show how for they deviate from the original idej^, 
and from the language of Scripture. 

In pursuance of the plan which I propose to my* 
self, I shall consider, first, on what terms God i3 
represented in Scripture as pardoning sinners ; se- 
condly, the design of the death of Christ ; thirdly, 
how this design appears consistent with those various 
figures in which it is spoken of, and with the many 
virtues which are ascribed to it. 

{ am first, tjien, to consider on what terms God 
is represented in Scripture as pardoning sinnerSt 
Before I do this, I shall examine what the light of 
nature would teach us upon this subject, or what 
we should be able to collect from the appearance of 
thiqgs around us, respecting God's inclination to 
forgive sin. 

Now the idea, which the contemplation of thi 
works of nature leads us to form of their author, is 
that of a Being who is in the highest degree bene- 
volent. We see happiness at present every where 
diffused among his creatures in an infinite variety of 
fofms and degrees, and an evident tendency in the 
course of nature to produce a much larger portion 
of it to the human race. If there be some evil in 
the world, yet we generally see that it is productive 
of good, or that it prevents a much greater degree 
of evil, and therefore is upon the whole an advan- 
tage. From a vieyr of the sufferings^ then^ as well 
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as of the enjoyments of mankind, we have reason tO 
conclude, that the design of the divine Being, in 
making and governing the world, was to render 
them happy* If such a Being were to inflict punish- 
ment upon any of his creatures, we may naturally 
suppose, that he would have the communication of 
good in view, that is, in this case, the reformation 
of the oflFender, so as to prevent him from injuring 
himself or others by a repetition of the oflFence» 
Now ah offender who repents of his conduct, who 
is sorry for what he has done, and is sincerely re- 
solved that he will not do it agdn, is surely not a 
proper object of punishment ; for the end of it with 
respect to him is already answered ; there is a dispo- 
sition to alter his conduct and to do well in future^ 
which is all that could be attained by the severest 
treatment. 7<> inflict evil in this case would be to 
do it when it is not likely to answer any useful 
purpose, an4 is unnecessary, which can proceed 
from nothing jbut resentment and revenge, dispo- 
sitions which we pught, by no means, to attribute 
to a perfect Being, spch as we know God to be. 

We see, indeed, what are deemed the wisest and 
best of human governments, indicting punishments 
tipon ofienders against the la\f s, without regarding 
professions of repentance for the past, or promises 
of future amendment ; but |:his i? obviously because 
they cannot be certain, thi^t these professions and 
promises are sincere. Could they be assured of fu- 
ture good conduct, it would be perfectly consistent 
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with the desiga of government, which is the happi*; 
ntss of the whole community and that of eveiy in^ 
cUvidual, so far as this latter does not interfere witk 
the fodrmer, to grant free pardon and remit the pu-r 
nishment. This obstacle to pardon cannot occur 
under the government of God, to whom the hearta 
and the sincerity or insincerity of the professions q£ 
all' men are perfectly known. • Here l^re is room 
for pardon^ where it could not safely be bestowed 
Ijiy men; and benevolence stems to require it in 
every instance, where the only rational design of 
punishment can be obtained without inflicting k^ 
that is, wherever men are sincere penitents. 

It must be adknowledged, however, that there are 
some . appearances in nature, which seem to make 
against this conclusion, that God will freely pardo]» 
the penitent ; for we find cases of intemperance, for 
instance, where men may be sincerely sorry for their 
past misconduct, and have entirely reformed their 
behaviour, who yet suffer the evil consequences of 
their former vices as long as they live, in a diseased 
constitution of body or a variety of complainta 
brought on by excess. Yet all that can be inferred 
from this is, not that there is no room for any 
degree of forgiveness, but that the remission is not 
complete, so as to exempt the offender from all the 
ill effects of his misconduct; which is probably true 
in every instance, even where the divine Being for- 
gives n>ost freely. 

Fxogai dae benevolent character of the divine Beings 
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as taught Ui by the light of nature^ it seems proba« 
ble, that he will pardon the penitent ; but it may be 
thought doubtful upcm that authority how far this 
pardon will extend* Let us next examine the laiv 
guage of revelation, whei*e We may expect more 
decisive and satisfactory information upon this in- 
teresting subject. 
^ In endeavouring to deduce the character of the 
Deity from his works we find some difficulty, and 
otir conclusions are attended with uncertainty ; be« 
cause we cannot fully comprehend his design in 
them. But, if the great author of nature should 
condescend to give us an account of himself, we 
must then see, that we should enjoy the best ad- 
vantage for knowing him we could desire ; for 
what can teach us what God is, so well as himself? 
A remarkable instance of this kind we ;have in the 
xxxivth Chapter of Exodus, 6th and 7th verses, 
where God, being about to write the Ten Command- 
ments a second time upon two tables of stone for 
the children of Israel, after Moses Kad destroyed the 
first tables on the occasion of seeing the people wor- 
shipping the golden calf, thus describes himself: 
** The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
longsufiering, and abundant in goodness and truth, 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and 
transgression and sin/' We see here, that to be in- 
clined to forgive iniquity, transgression, and sin, is 
reckoned by the divine Being himself to be an cssen^, 
tial attribute of his nature. It is not indeed h#re 
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$aid on what terms this forgiveness is bestowed ; but 
from the circumstances in which the words were spo- 
ken, it is sufficiently evident what the terms are ; for 
this proclamation was made just after the Israelites 
had put oflF their ornaments in token of their sorrow 
for the offence of the golden calf, and after they had 
renewed the acknowledgment of their allegiance to 
Jehovah by going without the camp to the tent, 
which Moses had pitched for those "v^ho were on the 
Lord's side, and every one had worshipped him, 
when he appeared in the cloudy pillar. God goes 
on to say of himself, according to our translation, 
and " that will by no means clear the guilty," which 
we understand of the impenitent guilty, but it 
should have been rendered, and will by no means tU^ 
terly destroy, •' visiting," or rather, biU only visiting 
** the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, and 
upon the children's children, unto the third and to 
the fourth generation," that is, so great is the mercy 
of his nature, that, although he may be angry with 
those who offend him, and punish them, yet it shall 
not be to utter destruction, it shall only be to the 
third and fourth generation. The meaning of this 
language is illustrated by what Jeremiah xxx, ii, 
says to them in the name of the Lord ; '' though I 
make a full end. of all nations whither I have scat* 
tered thee, yet will I not make a full dnd of thee; 
but I will correct thee in measure." Agreeably tQ 
this language we find, that, whenever the children 
of Israel were oppressed by their enemies in their 
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own country, or carried captive into a foreign l^d, 
if they cried unto the Lord and repented of theijf 
idolatry and wickedness, he heard their voice, for- 
gave thqir sins, and received them to his £nrour 
again: so that in these instances, which arc ex- 
tremely numerous, we find that nothing was neces- 
sary to forgiveness but repentance. We read indeed 
a great deal in the books of Moses about making 
atonements, but this is a subject which we shall 
consider separately, when it will appear, that this 
did not signify making satisfaction to God for the 
&ins of the people. 

When David had been guilty of a heinous crime, 
he pleads for pardon on the ground of his having a 
contrite .heart, as if no other consideration were 
necessaxy for forgiveness than repentance, Psalm li, 
16, 47: " For thou desirest not sacrifice, else 
would I give it : thou delightest not in burnt offer- 
ing. The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a 
brc^en and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise." In the text the prophet in the name of 
God exhorts the Jews, who were at this time very 
corrupt, ^^ to cease to do evil and to learn to do 
well," and assures them, that, upon complying 
with this exhortation, the deep stain of guilt, which 
they contracted in the sight of God, would be re- 
moved (which is here expressed in figurative lan- 
guage) by saying, that their sins, although as scar- 
let, should be white as snow, and although red like 
crimson, they should be as wool. But the same 
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)»ropJi€t in stUjl plainer language says, Iv, 7^ ** let 
|he fdcked fotsake h^s way, and tke imf^hteous mai| 
bu thoughts, apd Jet him return unto the Lord, and 
he Will have mency upon him, and tp our God, for 
he will aibundantly pardon." Now if Ood could 
he induced. to forgive $in only by a regard to th^ 
sufferings and merit of another per$op, and if Reli- 
ance upon those merits were necessary for .the par- 
4don of every offender, it is very eiaraordin^ry, that 
:Cod, ill prescribing the very tenQS upon which fort* 
giveness was to be besto^ired, should never mention 
this duty. His silence upon sq important a subject 
in such drcumsta^ncos Is an evident proof, that no 
^ch duty Yf3S required; for how is it reqppc;ilable 
10 commcMi.prudence a^d common equity, to say.np* 
thing of divine wisdom and gopdness, that, yi\itii 
xhe conditions of pardon are held oi^t, the most 
/essential article should be omit^^d ? Revelation, 
instead of being a benefit, would iji that case 
become a snare to entrap men^ by leading them 
to depend upon one means of reconciliation, where 
their view ought to be directed toward another. 
Again, if David and other gopd men meptioned i^ 
Scriptuce knew that^ God was induced to forj^jye sin 
in consideration. of what Christ was to^do and suffer, 
how comes it to pass, that they neyer, plead these 
sufferings with God as .an argument ,iFor forgiveness, 
which they must kpow to be the most poweiful. they 
cco^ld ewploy ? Christians in Jibe present df y, ivho 
•believe the mpdem, doctrine of atqnemeixt,. areready 
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cnoiigB to press the belief of it, and to say, wc Iw- 
seech thee, O God, to pardon our sins for Christ's 
Sake, for the sufferings and merit of thy only begot- 
ten son, with other expressions of a like nature ; and 
So would the patriarchs of old have done, if they had 
known any thing of such a doctrine, but their si- 
lence proves to a demonstration, that they were un- 
acquainted with it. There is one argument indeed, 
Which was urged with great confidence in petitions 
for pardon under the fortiief dispensation, but it is 
,of a very different nature from that, which is here 
under consideration : it is founded, not upon what 
was to be done by another being to satisfy the de- 
mands of justice, but upon the mercy and goodness 
of the divine nature ; Psalm xxv, 7, " Remember 
not the sins of my youth nor my transgressions ; ac- 
cording tc^ thy mercy remember thou me, for thy 
goodness* sake, O Lord/' God is here intreated t6 
pardon, not for the sake of Christ, but for his good- 
ness* sake, that is, out of regatd to his goodness, 
which naturally inclined him to forgive. In the 
same manner fofgiveness is spoken of iii otherplaces 
as the distinguishing excellence of the divine hature, 
without any reference to any consideration, which 
' inclined him to it ; Psalm Ixxxvi, 5 ; " Thou, Lord^ 
art good, and ready to forgive ;" Ditniel ix, 9 i *• To 
the Lord ouf God belong mercies and forgivenesses^ 
though we have Rebelled against him," 

Wc thus see, both from the declarations of God 
himself, and from the language of good mcn> when 
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^eakilig of him, that all whicji he requires of sin- 
ners in the Old Testament, in order to b^^tow par>- 
don upon them, is repentance and reformation. 

Let us next examine, whether he have required 
any other terms in th^N^wTeatameit. Luke xviii, 
3, Jesus lays down this- m^xim for4irccting the con- 
duct of his disciples in regard to the forgiveness of 
injuries: " If thy brother trespass against thee, 
rebuke him; and if he r^p^nt, forgive him: and 
if he trespass against thee seven times in a day, 
and seven times in a. d^y turn again to thee, 
saying, I repent, thou shalt forgive him." Where 
we find, that all we are allowed to require of men» 
who have o£Fended us, before we forgive them, is 
that. they repent. And shall God require more in 
regard to those, who have offended him 2 shall he 
insist upon receiving satisfaction from a third person, 
and shall that satisfaction consist in his voluntarily 
bearing the punishment due to the offender ? This 
would be to make God less merciful than man, to 
repiiesent him as imposing a harder service upon his 
creatures than he chose to perform himself, which is 
directly contrary to the dictates of reason and the 
language of Scripture. We are there exhorted to 
be merciful, even as our father in Heaven is merciful ; 
which supposes, that he is much .more ready to for- 
give those, who have offended him, and to do them 
good, than we are. In the Lord'^ prayer we are di- 
rected to ask, that God would forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive them that trespass against us, 

I 2 
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that is, agrecdilc to therulc iwhich Christ himsctf 
has laid down, that he wosiid forgive ys when wc re* 
pent, in the same manner a6ir>e forgive <otfa0f^ whm 
they repeat. But if the doeiarine of ^ atooement 
iv'ere true, in ooder to imitate God we must require 
Something moie than bare scpentaace before wecould 
4irith propriety forgixre — somekiiid ^ aiatj^ctiou, if 
allot from the oiGsmkr, .yet from.mother p^rson^ to 
appease our xiesentment, and to reovkr it opasistciit 
mih our dignity to bestow .paidon. 

There are t«^o paraUes, ;by iv^hkh jesufi reprer 

sents to u& the fiiil acid .oonifdcte mamwr in which 

£od fei^gtves the cffeaces i4 madkind, neith^ of" 

which bears any resen»ULaiice to tieie methodf of satis^ 

faction and atonieiiifint» but they both peifectjy ac^ 

cord with the .idea of pardon being besDow^d mpoii 

repcnlanee only. When Feier asked hivi, how 'Oftea 

he ^ould forgive his brother, and Jesus told him, 

to seventy times seven, lert he should thtiik the itv> 

junction hard, he.illastratea Ae equity ^ the ami- 

mand by a pasaUe, inwhidb a king is represented as 

having a servant, who owed torn ten thousand talenis^ 

whom he was about to jell for payment, but, be* 

•cause he desired him, he remitted the iwhole'debt. 

The same servant, however, tneetmg with a feUofr 

-aeivant, who 4iwed hkii a much smaller sum, refuses 

to listen to his cries, and executes the law upon >hiin 

^ith the utmost rigour, whioh brings apon him dbe 

"resentment and punishment of his master. TJtis pa- 

rrable Wii^s evidently intended to teach ns how wa* 
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iMadlllekiri that we« who obtain forgiveness from 
Cod, when we repent of our ^ns and implore par* 
don^ should grant the like favour to our brethren, 
irheaevei! they discover a like temper in regard to 
ihekr offMces agaiin«t us, and the danger we expose 
ourselves ta» if we show hardness of heart toward 
them, wh^n we have experienced so much lenity 
ourselves* 

But nothing can more strongly illustrate the ideas, 
which Christ entertained of the readiness of God to 
pardon hi& offending children, when they repent of 
their faults and come to him to ask forgiveness, than 
the p^tabl^ of the prodigal son ; where we find, that, 
although the son had spent his time wi^h harlots and 
waated his Cither's, substance in riotous living, yet, 
when be lepdnts and returns home, the father, instead 
^ waking for his approach, goes out to meet him, 
falk upon his Aeck, and kkses him. In this parable 
there is ito third person introduced to prevail upon 
the father to forgive bis son and to receive him sigain 
into fiaivour ; nor is ^ny such person waited un^^ 
der tb« divine govemn^nt. 

In all the other discourses of Christ, we find him 
speaking of repentance and good works like th^ 
other prophets, who went befpre him, as what were; 
alone necessary to procure for i)S the mercy and fa* 
vour of God i aor does he give us |Jie smallest hint,, 
that their doctrine on this subject wa$ defective, and 
(hat beside these tlungs it yf^% necess^ tQ rely upon- 
|)i» nicrits. 
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^ The silence of Jesus upon this subject, if die 
common doctrine of atonement and satisfieicHon be 
supposed to be true, is wholly unaccountable. If 
the belief of it had been necessary to the salvation of 
men, he would not have failed to have told them so 
plainly, in words, which could not have been mis- 
understood ; but we find no such declarations in any 
of his discourses, or in those of his apostles. Ott 
the contrary, they teach us many things whicbarc 
inconsistent with it. Thus Peter says before Cornc- 
iius, " Of a truth I perceive that God isnorespectcr of 
persons, but that in every nation he thatfeareth him, 
and worketh righteousness, is accepted of him." And 
the apostle Paul tells us, Romans iii, 24; " That 
we are justified freely by the grace of God, through 
the redemption in Christ Jesus/' But if a full and a 
proper satisfaction was made for sin, it would Im 
impossible that we should be justified by free grace. 
The Being who gives that, for which he is paid a 
full compensation, does not exercise benevolence or 
bestow a favour. - 

Upon the whole then we see, that jhc language of 
the New Testament corresponds with that of the 
Old, and that they both agree in representing the 
terms, upon which sinners obtain forgiveness, to be 
repentance and reformation. It cannot be denied, 
indeed, that Christ himself and his apostles do 
*<peak of our sins in connection with his death ; not 
hbwever as making any satisfaction to divine justice 
for them^ but in a way, which will be easily ex^- 
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^plained, when we come ia the ntxX discourses to 
shour the. purposes, which w?re answered hy the 
death of Christ.' lo thenie4n.t;iiie I shall conchide 
with jiiakifig two observ^ions. . 
. The first is^ . that thie doctrine of the forgiveness of 
sins upon repentance is not a doctrine. peculiar to the 
Goapel of Christ, as many are apt t^ iipagine. It 
was tadgM? ^ >re ha'^e seen, in the, plainest man- 
ner by the Jewish Scriptures^ Even the Nin^vites, 
who were heathen, and had nothing but the light of 
nature for their guide, were not destitute of just no- 
tions, upon fhis subject; for they encourage them- 
$.elyes to cry niightily unto God, and to turn from 
(heir evil way, and from the violence that is in their 
Jiands, with the hope (hat God may repent and turn 
away from his fierce ^nger. And, much as the 
Scribies and Pharisees had corrupted the other doc- 
trines of the sacred writings, it does not appear, that 
they had ventured to misrepresent this. Christ does 
pot, therefore, attempt to correct their no^ons, or 
to teach theni any new doctrine, upon (he subject 
of the divine mercy to the penitent. He h^s given 
us, however, some very striking and beautiful iUusf^ 
(rations of it ; and, by teaching mankind the most 
important truths on other subjects, and setting be- 
fore them the most powerful motives to forsake their 
sins, wher^ \h/cy stopd in need of information, he 
has shown the mercy of Qod to sinful fnen^ in a 
inore affecting light than it was ever seen iu before, 
fl^e second is^ that we ought to be thankful to 
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CoA, tHat we are asmred of forgiveness ixpph aijtcki 
dear and unexcef(>tk>nable authority. We aiti tauglit 
It by Gdd himklf, or by those^ who sjptik in his 
name and by his direction— a surer grOuiKl of hbpe 
we could not possess. Let lis lift up our hearts in 
praise to him, who has co|!idesoended to remoye ou^ 
fears and to quiet our apprehensions upon so iobt^ 
resting a subject, and let the hope of pardpti nduot 
us to repent <tf our sins^ **-.', i ' 



SERMON XXVIII. 

pU THE plSlGS AND ENDS OF THE DEATH OF CHRIST* 
X COR. iy 22, 24. 

J^ot the Jews tiquitt a Sign, and the Greeks seek afief 
Wisdom ; but we preach Christ crucified, unto thd 
^ews a Stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks Foolish- 
Vusi ; hd uiito them which are called, both Jews and 
preeks, Christ, the Power of God, and the Wisdom; , 
of God. 

Tn the last discpurse I stated the object that I had 
»oir IB yiew-, which was to pfove, that there was no 
^ERsn^atipn in feason or Scnptnre for that doctrioc 
which supposes, ^^ a proper, re^, and full satis-c 
faction must l>e offered to divine justice, before the 
sins of manluhd coiild be pardoned, and that such 
a satiii£Ktioa was made hy the obedience and death 
of Christ* In prosecution of thss' design I first in^ 
quhred on what terms God is represented in Scrip-* 
ture as pardoning sitmers ; whence it appealed, 4hat 
the only conditions of forgireness mentioned in the 
pid and New Testament were repentance and re-^r 
formation : wherever these appeared^ a free and full 
pardon was considered as the necessary consequence^ 
Without reference to the death of Christ, ^,iiiiy other 
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future event. If this be the doctrine of Scnpttn^ 
it follows, that Christ could not have died to make 
satisfaction for the sins of men in order to reconcile 
God to them ; for no such satisfaction is wanted^ 
God appearing to forgive freely, and saying nothing 
of his being induced to do it in consideration of 
what Christ was to do or .suffer. Nevertheless, it 
must be acknowledged, that important benefits arc 
supposed in the N^w T^stam^nt to arise from the 
de^it^ of Christ, and that ip. pfirtipular if ha4 ^reat 
inQu(;nce in delivering n^en from their sins* We 
^^h^ll now, therefore, agreeably to the plan laid 
down in the l^ast discourse, inquire what were ^he 
great ends to be answered by the death of Christ, 
and what is the foundation of the strong language 
uspd respecting that event. : V • 

¥oT this purpose I shall firstcdnisaider. what id sog* 
gesced by the &ct itself as connected with his lesuf* 
isection, and how fav this agrees with jthe< language of 
the New Testament. It is evident. !that these is 
often a Ikiiguage in facts, which speaks^as stxxmglj 
35 words can do, and wbichi almost supeirsedes the 
necessity of any verbal explanation. Thus ikti ini*' 
racles performed by Christ sptdk^so plainly for ihcm«- 
stives, and wepe such' obvious proofs of a divine 
mission,* that thete was no ^Kcasion to explain theih 
design > the language which each of them speaks is 
|ilainly this: He, who thus changes the; course of 
nature, must have authority from the God of nature 
for that purpQse ; he is employed by. him for s^pifi 
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important de3ign ; what he says and does demand; 
our careftil attention. . Accordingly^ we find that 
Christ in general wrought the miracle, and left it to 
the spectator to draw the proper inference, without 
•inaking any comment himself. What then is the 
obvious design of the death of Christ, as it may be 
inferred from the fact itself ? The Jews, by putting 
him to death, initended nothing more than gratifying 
their malice, which had been provoked by his cen« 
€ures and reproofs, and delivering themselves from 
a troublesome enemy* But what we have to de^ 
termine is, what was the principal design of Fro« 
vidence in permitting him to be put to death. 

Now it 13 undeniable, that Christ taught the doc- 
trine of a resurrection from the dead, both for the 
righteous and the wicked, to be followed by a state 
pf reward and happiness for the one, and of punish- 
inent for the other. When; therefore, we see him^ 
ffbo taught this .doctrine, dying upon the cross, 
rising again from the d^ad, and in the presence of 
his disciples ascending into Heaven ;. what is the 
obyious me^ng which sudh facts suggest, without 
interpiretation ? Is Tt not, that this was intended to 
be an escample and specimen of what God intend^ 
for all good xn^n?. In this view of the subject, they 
have the happiest tendency to establish our faith in 
the doctrine of a resurrection from the dead, and of 
a future state of reward and punishments ; for we 
behold one (who although a prophet, and possessed 
yf ca^traordinary power»> was yet | man like our* 
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selves), after lying dead for sosife tkne, lising to lift 
again, and ascending to God. • In his person, ttitrc* 
fore, we have exhibited to our ^yts a demonstration 
of what the divine B^ng intends Aoii^g for att good 
friixi. The words of a teacher are liable to be mi^- 
uhderstood ; what he say» in a figurative sense may 
he understood literally, and his meaning hei^eby ut* 
ferly mistaken. Tcf itatsconstmction 6f this kin^ the 
language of prophecy is pecnliarly liable; of which 
ifhe Jews themselves have fornisfaed us with a strike 
;ng example in regard to their Messiah ; but here it 
a future dvenc of the mott itifferestdrig kind foretold; 
and th^ nature of that eVenf explaititd by an example^ 
What caftf bef ilrote* sAtisfectory than x pvomiAe thus 
ilTustfat:6d J' When orie man engages to pay to 
iinotbef a^ partict^lar sum of mofi«y at some disdant 
jjeri'o4y^ he puts into' his hatid ^ottt« porikm of it 
imiiiediately, as a pfedg^ of his inlentidns to pay 
tfie Whoi^ ^t the appotiited s^asotf . ih Kie mknMr^ 
G(fd promising to record aft gtoOd^meiL to life again 
gives tbenx a pledge iitt his^ ihtentiows, by raising ap 
)iis son* Jesus. T^^t this wa» the design of Chrvst's 
resUf reef ioh, we might iirfer fj^m the fact itself, with- 
mt heiirittg the desigh of it exphktcAi but we. ard 
hot destitute of passsrg^- of S^ripiunt to proVe.thi* 
sariie t&ing. Thus vM ffixd Chrisfl j:s ciiled the first 
begotten o^ the deid, thdt is, (he i^sf; born son, who 
ViU be followed by many bretl«rm to be ^m in due 
f line. Me is the first fruits of them thttt sfept^ who pre- 
cedes the general i€surreMi<m of ihevx that sleeps m 
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^e stm^ manner as the first fruit3 precede the harvest* 
fi€ h also the first borti of every creature, or rathi;r 
of the whole creation, jthat is, of Christians ; for 
Christians are considered 9»d spoken of ajs a xx^ 
creatioa. That the apoalle Paul understood the 
poanection, which diere is between the re^rreqtioiiL 
of Jems and that of his disciples, is evident froni'tl^ 
question, which he a^ i Cor. xv, t^, '* Now if 
ClMfisit be pleached that he rose from the dead, hov 
«a|r some among you, that .there is no resurrection 
.of the dead i" He appears surprised that any, whp 
.adniiilted the former^ should deny the other; since 
they veare both nepe^sarily coimected together. Frqjp 
the mature of the fact^ then, ^nd from the lang^^g^ 
of the sacred writers it appears, that the resutr^ctiion 
of ]tsli^s was intended (to esi^ablifih the belief of ,thp 
rctfuirection of his followers. . 

This cannot but be deemed a very important 
•design ; for we have no hopes of a future life but 
-what are founded upon a resurrection from the .dead,: 
let the evidence of this be removed, and our pro- 
spect of immortality is destroyed with ,it* On the 
!Other hand, let the doctrine of a resurrection frpnl 
fthe^dead be supposed to be firmly established, an4 
<lhe.belief of a futc^re state of Ktwards andpumshmenljs 
for the Righteous and wicked follows of course. Now 
it is evident, then, that nothing c^n aflEord a mope 
powerful incitament to a virtuous conduct, or more 
^efiectuaUy deter frofn the practice of vice, than the 
Jiope of a liappy e^a^ist^xjce beywd thej;rave.of cter- 
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tial duration as the reward of the one, and thd feat 
of losing such an existence, beside so much misety, 
as the punishment of the other* These are argu-- 
ments, which infinitely outweigh all other considera- 
tions that can be offered to the minds of rational 
beings, who are capable of doing good or evil. 
Whep we say to a man, that, ifhepursueavirtuouJ 
course, fie will secure to himself peace of mind, the 
esteem and honour of his fellow creatures, and a 
reasonable share of the external comforts of life; we 
employ arguments, which will have great weight 
with every being, who has a just regard to his 
own interests, and induce him to adopt the course 
which we recommend : but what are these motives, 
when compared with those, which an eternal exist- 
ence holds out to his view ? In the one case, he 
has the prospect of real and solid advantages and 
pleasures, but they can be enjoyed only for 'a few 
years, during the short period of human life ; in the 
other, they are far superiour in degree, and will last 
for ever, which must give them infinitely greater 
interest. This conclusion is also supported by obr 
servation and experience. From the hope of future 
happiness and the dread of future punishment, men 
have been induced to break off inveterate habits, to 
abandon the most agreeable indulgences, in order 
to enter upon a course of piety and virtue, and like- 
wise to persevere in it in circumstances of the severest 
trial and danger, where they have been obliged to 
give up liberty, propertyi ease, and every enjoy. 
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inent of life^ and even life itself. All this many 
haVe done, rathef than forfeit the hopes of immoiV 
tdlity by violating the dictates of conscience. What- 
ever, therefore, furnishes us with the certain evi- 
dence of a future life, must aflfprd the most effectual 
means of reclaiming us from our sins, and of in- 
ducing us to embrace and persevere in a course of 
virtue. This, as we have just seen, is the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ from the dead : hence we per« 
ceivc the importance of that event, and how de- 
servedly so much stress is laid upon it in the Scrijf- 
tures. 

But whatever degree of importance and utility 
belongs to the resurrection of Jesus must belong 
also to his death : if one be the means of inducing us 
to repent of and forsake our sins^ and of hereby de- 
livering us from their guilt and evil consequences, 
JO is the other; if this be the only foundation of our 
hopes of immortality, so is that, for the two events 
are necessarily connected together, one being intro- 
ductory to the other; unless Christ had died, he 
could not have risen from the dead. This view ctf 
the death of Christ, as opening a way for his resur- 
rection, impresses my mind very forcibly as the true 
design of that event, and the principal circumstance 
from which it derives it's importance : it shows the 
necessity of his dying by crucifixion, and is the 
true key to many passages of Scripture, the meaning 
of which it would otherwise be. difficult to under- 
stand. 
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When we loonsider, how nuich Christ hpnofuve^ 
<}od in hi^ life, we are ready to woiider, that he 
should die 90 painful and ignominious a death 9A that 
^rhich he suiFered upon the cross; but the reason is 
jiow obvious. The propriety of permitting him. to 
4lie by crucifixion appears from it's being a public 
death, at which both friends and enemjes might b^ 
{)resent ^nd satisfy themscjives of the £u:t» Had he 
jdied of a natural disorder, of a fever, a coiifuflap* 
lion, or in any other way than as a m^efjic^or, \^ 
must have departed frpm liic in private, .in the pre* 
sence of his friends only, which might have left 
^room for suspicion, that son^ekind of fraud and im* 
posture. had been practised, and that the report of 
his death was not true, which must have propor- 
tionally weakened ,the evidence of his resurrection ; 
i»ut the manner in which divine Providence ap.<» 
pointed him to die is liable to no such objectioa* 
:By expiring upon the cross, hedi^din the presence 
43i his enemies, who would not fail to satisfy them* 
selves of the fact. And the npore certainly we know, 
that he died, the more certainly do we kno^^ tha^ 
Jie rose from the dead. 

That the Messiah should suflFer death, and ^peci^ 
ally so ignominious a one as that of the crpss, wa^ 
totally inconsistent with the ideas .which the Jews ha^ 
rformed of thait great prophet, and a^ almost invin^ 
cible objection to their admitting the pretensions of 
Jesus. The Gentiles also, who.h^ been accus- 
tomed to be instructed by philosophers and orators 
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of great fame, turned away with contempt from a 
master, who had su£Fered as a malefactor. To both 
the cross wa$ the principal means of preventing 
them from becoming Christians ; but if the obser- 
vation just made about the necessity of his dying in 
public be well founded, no circumstance could be 
better adapted to establish their &ith in his resurrec- 
tion, nor therefore more fully display the wisdom of 
divine Providence in permitting such an event, or 
his power in accomplishing an important end by such 
apparently inadequate means. This accounts for 
the language of the apostle in the text : ** we preach 
Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling block, 
and unto the Greeks foolishness ; but unto them that 
are called," (that is, to Christians, both Jews and 
Greeks) " Christ, the power of God, and the wisdom 
of God/' In the same spirit he says, i Cor. ii, i, 2, 
'' And I, brethren, when I came to you, came not 
with excellency of speech, or of wisdom, declaring 
unto you the testimony of God ; for I determined 
not to know" (or rather not to make known) '' any 
thing among you, save Jesus Christ, and him cru- 
cified." The principal subject of his discouifses was 
the resurrection of Jesus, and as connected with that 
event ^md necessary to prove it, his crucifixion. 
^^ 1 have already observed, that, as the death of 
Christ was necessary to his resurrection, whatever 
advantages arise to mankind from the latter event 
may justly be attributed to the former. This will 
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explain t6 yott, why the death of Christ is lepre- 
scnted by the apostles, as having such powerful mo- 
tal influetfrt irf clemsing men from the goilt, and 
delivering ifteft from the consequences of their sm». 
Thus the apostle Paul says, Titus ii, 14; " Who 
gave himself for Us, that he might redeem us from aU 
iniquity, arid purify to himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works.* The design of Christ in 
submitting, to death was to recover us from all evil 
habits and practices, and to majie us zealous for 
whatever is godd> for he knowfe that, by dying and 
the consequences which would ensue, he should es- 
tablish the certainty of A future state of rewards for 
good men, and supply by this means the most power- 
fril motives for repentance and reformation of man- 
ners. In his Epistle to the Ephesians, ch. v, 
verses 25, 27, he inforces the duty of conjugal af- 
fection from the affection, which Christ has shown to 
his church in dying for if, mentioning at the same 
time the important reformation he intended to pro- 
duce in it t "Husbantls, love your wives," says he, 
♦' even as Christ also loved the church, and gftve him- 
self for it, that he might sanctify and cleanse it with 
the washing of water, by the word," (that is, by bap- 
tism and the pit^aching the word) « that he might 
present it to himself a glorious church,- not having 
spot 0r wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it 
should be holy and without blemish." We have 
here the design mentioned, witb which Christ sub- 
mitted to death— it was to render his church holy and 
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without blemisb, to furnish her with the means of 
becoming so in the manner before mentioned. This 
was an instance of benevolence well deserving of 
praise and imitation ; for, although Christ was pas- 
sive in regard to hh resurrection, being raised from 
the dead by the power of the father, yet his death 
was voluntary, what he foresaw from the beginning 
of his public ministry would be the consequence of 
his assuming the character of a divine messenger, but 
cheerfully yielded to in obedience to the will of his 
father and for the benefit of mankind, 1 Peter ii, 24 ; 
** Who his own self bare our sins," (that is, not suf- 
fered the punishment due to them, but carried them 
away, as the word signifies) ** in his own body on 
the tree ;" Rev. i, 5 ; ** Unto him that loved us, 
and washed us from our sins in his own blood ;" 
where we find the moral tendency of the death of 
Christ in delivering men from the pollution of sin is 
represented by the eflFect of water in purifying the 
person.- 

J/ The important benefits attributed in these passa- 
ges to the death of Christ aife in other places as- 
cribed to his resurrection froirf the dead; Rom. iv, 
25 ; " Who was delivered for our offences, and was 
raised again foi' our justification," that is, our de- 
liverance or salvation. Christ was given up to death 
on account-of our sins, in order to deliver us from 
them. And he was raised to life for the same pur- 
pose^ that, by teaching us the doctrine of a future 
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life, he ini^t induce Us to forsake our sins^ Rom* 
V, 10 ; .*' For if when we were enemies, we were re- 
conciled to God by the death of his son, much 
inore being reconciled we shall be saved by his life." 
The apostle's design here is to show, how well 
grounded the hopes, which Gentiles entertained of 
future happiness, were ; and for this purpose he ob- 
«crves^ that, if God had been at so much expense 
fo permit ihc death of his son in order to introduce 
them from the state of enemies, which was their con- 
dition, into the privileges of the Christians, which 
Was that of friends and persons reconciled, it was 
not likely he would abandon the work, when nothing 
more was necessary for completing, it, than continu- 
ing his son in life and glory as an example of what 
he intended to do for others ; Rom^viii, 34; ^'Who 
is he that condemneth ; it is Christ that died, yea ra- 
ther that is risen again, who also maketh intercession 
for us." The apostle reasons in this passage pretty 
much in the same way as in the preceding : he ar- 
gues, that those, who had embraced the Gospel, 
could not be condemned to future punishment, be- 
cause God had alread^ shown his good will to them 
by permitting the death of his son, and still more $0 
by raising him from the dead, and taking him up to 
Heaven, where he enjoys a place of honour, and is al- 
lowed to intercede and pray for his disciples, i Peter 
i, 3; " Blessed be the God and father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who, according to his abundant mercy, 
hath begotten us again to a lively hope, by the re- 
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surrection of Jesus Christ frOfii the dead, to an in?- 
bcril^ncA incorruptible and undefilf^d^ apd that 
£uletb not away/' You see, that in this last pas>^ 
^ge Jthe lively hope of an inheritance incorruptible, 
vndefiled, and that fadeth not away, is said to be. 
obtained by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead ; but it could have been acquired in no 
other way from that event, th^n by considering it 
as intended to be an example and pledge gf tl^e same 
hyour being bestowed upon others. 

If Christ died in order to exemplify a resurrection 
from the dead, from the belief of which such impor- 
tant advantages arise to mankind, by indi; cing them 
to repent of and forsake their sins, we see fb^ reason^ 
why he is said to die .for us aiid to die for pur sins^ 
John X, 11 : ". I am the good shepherd; th? §po4 
shepherd giveth his life for the sheep." xv, JL3, 
^* Greater love hath no man than this, that a mai^ 
lay di^wn his life for his friends. Ye are my friends, 
if ye do whatsoever I command you." Rom. iv, 
25 ; ** Who was delivered for our offences, an4 
raised again for our justification." i Peter iii, 18 j 
** For Christ also hath or^ce suffered for sins, th<| 
just for the unjust, that he migl^t bring us unto 
God." 

Thus it appears, thep, that the great design of th^ 
death of Christ wastp ^ffqrd us the best evidence gf 
^ future life, by giving us in his own per^oi; an ex, 
lunple of a resurrection fron the dead, This ;$ suf|ir 
fi^p^y clear from the nature oi the f;^ct itself, an4 i$ 
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perfectly consistent with the langnage of Scripture. 
However, although thts'is the' principal and lead- 
ing design, there may be other secondary and subor- 
dinate ends answered by the'^mti event.' » Such a* 
^Constitution of things is suflfknently agreeable- to tho 
conduct of I'roX'idJence in Wher instances, Where we 
jRnd a variety of effects pi^ocfeced by the featoe caiKse. 
Thus the sun, whith enUghtetis; dUo^serveg to' warm 
us, and to preserve the planets in their • courses. 
The same air, which is necessary for the support of 
itiimal-, is equally, necessary for the support of vege- 
table life, for the ffight >of birds, for the sailing of 
jihips upon the ocean, for raisiYig clouds, ^tid distri- 
buting rain- We ought -not to be surprised, there- 
fore, if in- the same manner* the father* of- mercies, 
who delights in every opportunity of dbtng good, 
should choose to accomplish a variety of tis^I pur- 
poses by the death of his son. One or two of thfe^d 
I shall briefly mention. 

Thus the resurrection of Christ from the dead was 
intended to establish the truth of his pretensions to 
a divinfc mission, John ii, 18, 19 ; *' Thfen answered 
the Jews and said unto him, what sign showiest thou 
unto us, seeing thou doest these things ? Jestis an- 
swered and said unto them, destroy this temple, a»d 
in thr^e days I will rai^'it up." And on another 
occasion, Matthew xvi, 4, he says, " An evil and 
adukerdus generation seeketK after a sign, and flrerc 
shall no sign be given linto ii, but the sign' of the 
prophet Joriay."^ As the^cvent foretold hyhim was 
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a nfiraxruloui exertioof of divine ponrer, his rising 
ag94n from tbe dead^ agreeably to his predictions^ 
was a proof of his mission as a prophet and of (h^ 
truth of his doctrine. 

As it was necessaxyi that Christ should submit to 
the sufferings of death in order to accomplish th^ 
great purpose, for which he came, into the world, 
and as he died with the best temper of mind, he is 
Represented as intending to afford us an example of 
the disposition,, with, which we ought to bear suffer^ 
ings^ I P^tec ii, ,91; /c* Christ also sufiFered for us, 
teikviteg us an examfiile, that we should follow his 
steps." His cohductun suffering is, therefore, very 
propeily proposed for our imitatioii. ^ ^Phil, ii, 5 ; 
^^ Let thit mindbein you, which was alsoiin Christ 
Jjcaas, who beiagin the the form of God'' (by }|is 
miraculous powers) *^ .thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God;" (thought it not a. thing to be 
eatched at to be like God) ^* but nuule himself of'nO 
repi^tation^ and became obeidient to death, even 
the death of the oioss/' i John iii, iB : " Hereby 
perceive we the love of God, because he" (that is^ 
jphrist) ^'laid down his life for us, and we ought to 
Jay down our lives for the brcthrei?^'' . 

Ifithe same manner it n^ay be shown, ^at otheir 
^dsxif a secondaiy! nature j not inconsistent with the 
original .design*, werp iiitend(ed tp be ' ansWered by 
(heldeadi of Christr4^^ Imt in^this .^^unfiber we never 
$nd making satisfaptioli^to divine ji4«tite jS:^ the sili$ 
9f xfieUf Jhose $x|>ressio^S| w^cl^t l^ve been §ls^^ 
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posed to couxyteaance ihiv idtea, arc ' deemed • thto 
figures of speech or allusions to the Jewish ritei and 
ceremonies. The passages of Scripture which con- 
tain them I should now proceed to examine, and to 
show., that, when properly interpreted, they arc 
perfectly consistent with the principles now laid 
down, that it was the great design of the death of 
Christ to ascertain and exemplify the doctrine of a- 
resurrection to eternal life ; and this examination I 
must defer to a future opportunity. 

In the mean time, I shall observe first, that what 
has been said shows us, in what respects the death 
of Christ diflFers from that of other martyrs to 
truth. That. Jesus deserved this honourable titlq 
is sufficiently evident from the history of his death; 
in which wc find, that he maintained hiis preten- 
sions to a divine commission at his trial, when he 
could have nothing in prospect but certain death 
as the consequence, thiis witnessing before Pilate a 
good confession at a time, when, by renouncing his 
pretensions, he might have saved his life. 'This 
conduct, in such circumstances, is a strong testi- 
mony to the truth of his mission ; for he could not 
but know whether he had received a commission 
from Heaven for what he had said and done, or 
not.. To persist in asserting that he had, with a cruel 
death before him, he could have no motive but a 
conviction, that what he had aaid was true. The 
truth of the Gospel is, therefore, confirmed by tj;ie 
d<eath of Christ :• it was scaled as it were with his 
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blood, and his dying testimony in the prospect 
of a violent death is so much the more valuable 
than that of other martyrs, as he had better op- 
porfunities jfor knowing the truth. All that we 
can infer frbm the conduct of those, who in other 
cases chbse to suffer death rather than renounce 
fheir opinioiis, i^; that they believe them to b^ 
true, not that they really are so; for there have 
been martyrs for errour as well as for truth. But 
Christ was in circumstances, in which he could 
tiOt but know, whether what he declared were true • 
for it related to a matter of fact, his receiving a 
commission from Gbd. This however is not the 
oAly or principal benefit, which we derive from the 
death of Christ; it was intended to answer a 
much nobler purpose, which could not be acfcom- 
plished by the death of the most illustrious martyr 
for the truth. 

Secondly, an argument may be derived from this 
subject to prove the humanity- of Christ. If the 
resurrection of Christ be ian evidence of the resur- 
rection of his followers, as the Scriptures con- 
stantly suppose without even attempting a proof, 
it must be, because he is a man like ourselves ; for 
the analogy of the divine dispensations teaches us* 
that what God does for an individual of any class 
of beings, he will do for every other individual of 
the same class, who resembles him in character;- 
Thus then we are able to conclude, that, if tie 
raised one of the most virtuous characters inta a 
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state of being, he will raise up ^very oi|f}ct^ vfho 
possesses the same excellence. Bat , supposing 
that Jesus was God^ or a superang^ic. B»$iug unit^di 
with a man^ it would by no means Joilqw^thajt 
by raising such a compound Being, f^oi^'t t^e grav« 
would prove an intentipa to raise, th^^hmnaa uc^» 
who are creatures of quite a different ^n^Ltirire. Yet 
the Scriptures always suppose a close 4|idv ^evid^nt 
coixnection between the resurrectiQU: of Jews and 
that of his followers ; wliich is a pUitf proof, that 
they had no ide^s of his being any thiiig ii^ore thaa 
a man. . n o'* ] .i 

Thirdly, we may ob?er\'e the. p^^nicious con? 
sequenpp arising from supposing Jp$usj Christ to 
be .Cod, or a being si^pcrio^r .in nfa»urp> t9 the 
rest of the human race. >^ weak^i,^ the/eyidencQ 
of the most intere^tififr^ pf all human, hop^s, the 
prospect of a resurrection to eternal life ; £[»r. nq 
sooner ijiave we raised .i^um to a rapk of creatures 
alcove; tha^ pf jnap,vtl;ian wc immedi^ly lose the 
force 4>f the argi^^ient, W^^ ?uas spiHuch,|thrpuj;h-t 
out the writings pf, the N^ew. T^atatzu^nt^ , particu* 
larly the £pistlf$,;^ t^vLS^aud thi^s 4^s .God donq 
for Chri^, and thu| U^erefbre will Ji^e jdo for you.. 
Let 1^ not, tl}^rej[os§, jjiye up thi^^ important doc- 
trine so favonrabJ[etfl ouf best prospects, j3iS well as 
^gnqe;ajbic tq -,tjjjj[q, .obvious appearances of thin^, 
and^ uniform JlajpgHag? of Sgripfeure^ without the 
44saifisVeyidcn€j?rtrfividwpe^ wfeicb^ I apiipersu^de^i 
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it is impossible to obtain. And now may the God 
of peace, who brought again from the dead the 
great shepherd of the sheep through the blood of 
the everlasting covenant, make you perfect to do his^ 
will, woiicing in you that which is well pleasing in 
his sight* Amen« 



SERMON XXIX. 

THE NATURE AND END OP THE SACRIFICES Of THE 
MOSAIC LAW EXPLAi;4£D. 

ROM. V, 11. 

And fiai only so, hut we also joy in God, through our 
Lord Jesus Christy by whom we have now received 
the Atonemefit. 

X HOSE, whose opinions we oppose, maintain 
that Christ, by his obedience to death, made a 
proper, a real, and full satisfaction to divine justice 
for the sins of men ; so that whoever by faith relies 
upon his sttflFerings is justified in the sight of God, 
and has his sins no longer imputed to him. This 
opinion is called the doctrine of the atonement ; and 
the belief of it is supposed to be absolutely necessary 
to obtain forgiveness of sins and eternal life hereafter. 
To make this atonement is supposed to be the 
great design and end of the Christian dispensation— 
that which Christ, the second person in the Tri- 
nity, had in view in coming into the world : it is 
also imagined that there is a reference to it in the 
rites and ceremonies of the, Mosaic law, particularly 
in the atonement and sacrifices which that law re- 
i^uires, and that these were principally figures, to 
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represent to men ^ at that time the trae sacrifice and 
atonement afterward to be made by Christ. 

I have already shown how unnecessary these me- 
thods of averting the divine displeasure from sinners 
are, . by proving, that all God requires in order to 
bestow forgiveness, is repentance and reformation. 
I have also shown, that the great design of the death 
of Christ was, to give an example of a resurrection 
from the dead to eternal life, for the purpose of 
establishing the faith of Christians in that iitipoitatit ^ 
and interesting event, and that the beneficial conse- 
quences attributed to it arise thence. 

I should now proceed to examine those figurative 
reptttsentations which are given of the dekth of 
Christ, and to show how well those correspond with 
thd idea before-mentioned, as it's prixicipal design; 
but the doctrine of the atonement of Christ is sup. 
posed to derive so much countenance and support 
from the atonements of the Jewish ritual, that it 
will be necessary to consider their desigii| and use^ 
in order to determine how far the inferences, so con- 
fidently drawn from them, are just ; and if we can 
prove thit they were of no avail by themtelves to 
take away the guilt of sin and secure the favour of 
God, but were appointed for a diflFerent purpose, we 
shall have a strong presumption that the death of 
Christ, so often spoken of in the sanie light, could 
have no such effect. 

"^ These atonements were required on a great variety 
'of OGcasionsj for different persons and things ; but 
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tliey had one general design, which was to maintain 
a regular and becoming intercourse between God and 
his people in the ordinances of religious worship. 
In order tor undfef stand the propriety of them in this 
view, it is necessary to remember the peculiar rela- 
tion in wliich God stood to the children of Israel ; 
that he was hot Only their God, but likewise their* 
king, dvirelling among his subjects by a visiblti sym- 
-bol, in a* royal pavilion, or tabernacle. It became 
necessary, therefore, that certain ceremonies should 
be instituted, to regulate the intercourse between 
these subjects and their sovereign, between this people 
and their God, arid that proper officers should be 
set apart to attend upon his royal presence, to per- 
form the services' of the court, and to conduct or 
manage the intercourse of the people with the Lord 
thei» God, In this ritual we find certain atonements 
prescribed on various occasions for different pur- 
poses. We shall reduce them to diflperent heads, 
in order to take a general view of th^ir design, and 
afterward make .f ome observation upon the whole. 

Thus, first, we find atonement appointed at the 
first dedication or consecration of things or persons 
to thesetviceof God, whereby things were solemnly 
appropriated or set apart to be solely employed in 
thWt service, and persorts were inv»esteii with and 
aicknowledg^d to have a right or privilege to attertd 
upon and perform the appointed acts of religidus 
worship, or other services, allotted to them accord- 
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ing to their station, office, and rank, and so became 
in a correspondent degree holy. 

1. At the time that Moses was directed to conse- 
crate Aaron and his sons to the priest's^ office, he 
was commanded also to. make a particular atonement 
for the altar each day during the seven days of their 
consecration, Exod. xxix, .36, 37 : " And thou 
§halt oflFer every day a buUoek for a sin oflFerin^, 
for atonement; and thou shalt cleanse the altar, 
when thou hast made an atonement for it, and thou 
shalt anoint it to sanctify it. Seven days thou shalt 
make an atonement for the altar, and sanctify it; 
and it shall be an altar most holy : whatsoever 
toucheth the altar shall be holy." 
• IL The atonement is mentioned al^ in the order, 
which was given for the consecration of Aaron and 
his sons to the priest's office, £xod, xxix, 33 : 
'' And they shall eat those things, wherewith the 
atonement was made, to consecrate and to sanctify 
them." And when this order was executed, Moses 
charged them, Lev. viii, 34 ; " As he hath done 
this day, so the Lord hath commanded to do, to 
make an atonement for you." 

in. At the induction of the Levites into ^heir 
office and ministry, an order w^as given to make. 
atonement for them, Num. viii, 12 : " And the 
Levites shall lay their hands upon the heads of the 
bullocks; and thou shalt offer the one for a sin 
offering, and the other for a burnt offering unto the 
Lord, to make an atonement for the Levites." 
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Agreeably to this it is added, verse'^the it 1st, '^ And 
Ajlron made an atonement for theni to cleanse them/' 
' Lastly, after the dedicatioxf of the tabemade and 
altar, with what belonged to them, and the conse* 
cration of Aaron and his sons. for seveii d^ys were 
completed, on the next day there seems to have 
been a solemn sanctification of the, whole people of 
Israel tb the service of God, at least at the first act 
of worship, which the new high priest performed 
on their account and in their name. We are told 
he made atonement for them, Lev. ix, 7 : '' And 
Moses said unto Aaron, Go unto the altar, and 
offer the offering of the people, and make an atone« 
ment for them." 

. Secondly, They who were thus solemnly consew 
crated or devoted to the service of God, and therefore 
invested with a right or privilege of approaching into 
his presence, and performing or attending on acts of 
religious. worship, mig^t freely exercise and enjoy that 
right, not only in the stated and enjoined services 
of |;he tabernacle, whether at the daily sacrifices or 
on the more solemn festival occasions, but also might 
present themselves and offer freewill offerings when- 
ever they pleased : yet on this purely voluntary 
occasion we find atonement, which therefore, I think, 
must be considered as a formal acknowledgment of 
the privilege they claimed, and a declaration of th^ 
acceptance of them in the exercise of it. Thus we 
find, ' that. Aaron, by the direction of Mose^, th( 
next day after his consecration was completed, of* 

VOt. IlT L 
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itved totlsiderable sacriEcei, first for himself and 
iheti for the jpeojpk, and xinde atonemeiijt for bothi 
Lev. ix, 7: ** Ahd Moses said linto Aaron, Go 
tlfitt^ th« kltar^ ^nd bffibr thy sin ofiiering, . and thjr 
hnmt ofering, and make ^n atonement for ihjrself 
ted '{6t thfef ^6plt ; it/A 6ffbr the oflFeriiig of the 
|>feo^kr, mA hWkfe Ai> aconettieht for them, as the 
littrd c€nhfmiiA4&/' How Aaron performed this ik 
^eiy paitic^iiftfly Scribed in the following Tersel | 
and the mannef; kl tffaieh God manifested his ac^ 
eeptance of iHi solerkn service by the ministry <yf his 
hew hi^h prffeA/i^ Wlztted in the close of the chapter^ 
where we find, ihkt ^' \Ait gldry 0f the Lord Appear-- 
ed to all the people, and that a fire came fiom did 
Lord land tinon^med upon the altar the bt^mt offer- 
hig and the fat* 

Under tihis da^s I apprehend wq ought to reckon 
the atonement appointed for all the people when 
assembled at the great festivals. Thus on the first 
day of the feast hi nhlfeavcned brfead with other sa-» 
crificcs there is t)rdcred, Num. xxviii, £*, •* one 
goat i6T a -siii offering to make an atonenient -for 
you f and 'thi?, ^S'WcU as ikit rest, was to be re^ 
peated each, day of that feast* So on. the day <rf 
ofibring the first fruits, verse go, we i%ad these 
words : ?* Ottte kid of <he goats to make ^h atone* 
inent for ytw." 

In like mariner, at tire feia* of trumpets on the 
first day of the seventh tiionth', chapter xxiar, 5, 
Ibe same words occur, **^ one kid of. the goats for a 
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Am offering to laifce W atQa^m^iH for yqu/' These 
were formal ackDOwledgnpMM» on t^ part (4.Gd^ $^ 
the priyilagc^ which th^y cjaimedjof apprpapbing 
God to worlhip him, and a declaxa^op pf ^qcffxtaiio^ 
<of lihfem ip die exdrci^ of it. , 1 . . 

Secondly, If any pirson a^oag tlie people lfe(mg)>^ 
proper to bring a burnt. -wcrificjC .^f the J^^rd or c^ 
thclcKk, itiwasord^ed^ Lev. i, 3, 4; '' ^e shall 
•offer lit !0f his owo vQJiuQt^Xiy.^l^t.^ do^t^^^he 
ta&ei:naQlc:of (he i:O0gr^2^i0tt>efbt:^ th^ I^rdj aod 
l>e sbaU put his h^nd Up<m thp l^e;^' qf the buxitf 
iftff^inig, «»!' it dbb^ 1^ accepted forbi^Y to majce 
jatonQn:^fi<; . j^r lii^/.' la what ]))a^^^r^:^aer 
ji«int w^ miide, 'wh§tb«ir by. ^ome^Mn^) of .words 
prfQ^iiCHW^^iby thfc jgie^t, or rather ^ly^.vsry. act 
lof.sptiiddiQg'the! hlp^d .upon the alt4r,,^s:!iA9<¥rt^. 
. Thirdly, Wie»)a \ririble grajE^o^s «y iph(4 of *fee di.- 
iiihepMseneeapdxnaj.esty hAdthu^.t^^ci^^ifi/ted r^sir 
-dence amang.the pe<>ple i« the holy plfic^,, the ,proper 
o&Qe«i{>eeri appointed, a«d th^jorder of •e^t? rnal ^• 
vices. »gulatcd, by vduchthe people loight pay Aeir 
tAtMsnd^te giu.a]»d.p0rfjmn.acc«9i^aj^s^ryi€^ to ibeir 
iCod and'Kiog, it hs^tsm ^evidently 6{imdS»9Qf4ff9^^, 
.thatthewbcdeof this: ^erviqe showid lfecrK»»4»qt9d 
wilh^^at jexactness, According t«r (he .^$tl4l9#t?f 
ipropiscty andidQCDSomat that time T^dlv44 <IM?H>|^ 
sntan* y Thus as it Mraf^Iaad s(iU fC0ittioiifft>tpihe'.U9i- 
•vemaaiy; ajdcfiowled^ijal the £,ajit;'tO:hA tfa^n^' jt^Mt, 
when an infcriour waited ibn a suyeiiitwi] t^ l^IwuJid 
milio sooie.piifisent. oi^nJBertng'io^beApeiJiija' fi^vpur^ 

L 2 
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^blc acceptance, so it was commanded the Israelites^ 
that no one should appear before the Lord empty, 
Exodus xxiii, 15. Hence it was required, that 
eveiy thing which was sacri^ced to the Lord should 
be free from blemish, and that the priest, and par* 
Ctcularly the high priest, should be free from blemish 
and of citaiely appearance. 

But wheii this method of approaching God as a 
king Was established, circumstances must often hap- 
pen to the people, which would render it veiy im* 
proper and indecent, according to the sentiments of 
mankind at that time, that they should attend upon 
or perftn ' m any of the solemn services to the august 
pteaenee or glorious symbol of the divine majesty* 
These drcumstances might arise from natural and 
l>odily infiitaities, from accidents, from providential 
events, from tfansgressions of divine injunctions, 
through ignoradce or inadvertence ; or from other 
instances of misbehaviour. While these circum- 
stances conttinued, the persons afflicted with them 
were eMludedfrom attending on the tabernacle ser- 
vice ; but when they were removed, th^ were 
permitted again to approach the presence to oiFer 
an appointed sacrifice, and to have an atonement 
made for them,, which atonement seems to have been 
recondliatory, or declarative of their restoration or 
readnrission to the rights and privileges of attending 
on the puUic service of God's holy place, and a re- 
moval of the incapad^ obey had lain under* 
* But before we proceed to the conaidcration of the 
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several case^ of this kind, it will be ptofier to take 
notice of a very singular one, which may be ranked 
nost naturally under this class, and that is the cure 
of a plague of leprosy breaking out in a house, in 
Delation to which very particular directions are giv^ 
in Lev. xiv, 33, and following verses, concerning the 
method the priest was to employ for removing the 
complaint and for cleansing the house i and in con* 
elusion it is said, ^ and he shall make atonement 
for the house, and it shall be clean," that is, re^* 
stored to a capacity of being inhabited by th^ people 
of G04. 

The several cases wherein atonement seems to 
have been directed by way of reconciliation, or r^* 
admission of persons who had been under som# i|i« 
capacity, or forfeiture to the privileges of the taber« 
nacle service, seem to have been the following; 
that of a cured leper ; that of a man who waa cured 
of a running issue ; that of a woman who had been 
in child bed ; that of a Nazarite who had been de-* 
filed by a person suddenly dying near him. Where 
it may be observed, that this incapacity ^rose from 
natural infirmities, bodily disorders, the ordinary 
course of nature, and providential events. I shall 
not trouble you with an account of the various 
methods by which persons in these diflFerent circum* 
stances were ordered (o be restored to the rights and 
privileges c^ God's people, to worship him in the 
tabernacle. It will be suiSicienfi to give you 9^ 
}dea of the ripst, tp reci^ie (hjs dtrecjtipQs respecting a 
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woman tv'ho l|ad'l>6eff iti dlrildbed^ Lev. xii/ s>^ 
*^ Adc<Srding lb the days of the separation for her 
infirmfity shall she be unclean/' And agsoA, verse 
4, '' ish€ shall tou<:h no hallowed thing, nor come into 
the sancttiary, until the ^Ay% of her purifitetion be 
fulfilled/* And then, verse 6, " she shall bring a 
Iamb of the first year for^a burnt offering, and a 
young pigeon, or a turtle dare, for a sin offering, 
unto the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, 
unto the priest; viersd 7, who shall offer it before 
the Lord; and make an atonement for her ; and she 
shall be cleansed from the issue of her blood; v. 8, 
dnd if sbe be hot able to bring a lamb, then she 
shall brihg two turtle doves or two young pigeons, 
the one for a buttit offering, the other for a sin of-, 
fering ; aiid the priest shall make an atonement for* 
hcTi ind she shall be clean/' Here you sec then, 
sdiiife dffieiriTigs are appointed and atonements required, 
\^1iere thdre c^uld not possibly be any sin, merely to 
remove tertatn incapacities under which persons 
laboured, which unfitted them for appearing in the 
titbetnaclc* * 

Atonetnents wene appointed for sins of ighorance^ 
that \s\ for those, who really had transgressed some 
df the comrhandiiients of the Lord, but at the time 
werfe ignorant of the command or of it's importance 
and meanings 'or were not apprised that they had 
violated it, -^hen such {Persons came to be better 
informed kfter^hrtt tonceming the transgression 
thq^ Wcit €^a?geti with, they could not cbnsidcr 
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thexmelves as in a proper state for coming into-th^ 
presence of God and J9ining in* his service accep*-. 
tabl/. For their reli^^- therefore, atopfments were- 
appointed to reiqpve the incapacity, aad restore them 
to their former privileges. These were differciut ac- 
cording to the rank or quality of t^e oflFender, Lev. 
ivi 27, '' ifany one of the common people sin througl^. 
ignoranqe, while be 4oeth somewhat against any of 
the comfnandments of the Lord concerning, fhings^ 
which ought not to be done, and be guilty ; or if hisj 
sin which jie hath- sinned come to^ljiis knofrledge, 
t^ie^ ^e shall bring his offering, ^ ^ix^ pf^the. goats^ 
a female without blemish, for his sin, which hp hath 
smned/' When this is^offene^ i^ ^ pwper n>^nncr, 
*^ the pri^t shall majce atcm^npeiM: for him, and it 
shall b^ forgJLve& him/' On^ of tbi^ cases mmti* 
iMped under this bead is the^t qi a man^ who being ex* 
wwiei^pfln <M^ as evicj^ncf Goijcemi^ .any thing 
be had «ee0a or h^ard» if hp doth not utter it, shali 
bear his iniquity ; by vfbjlch s^ems x^Xlt^ be intended 
a p^son whp wilfuUy and )^Bp)^i^ly >vithheld evi-<* 
dence of tlt^e truth in JH.d^qiaI <:2Lse^j but oi^g who, 
tlHTOM^h l^aot pf reflei^au or through inadvertence, 
$2uls to^ivp.^.full and true evidefM^, aM afterward 
xtpi^iiktt^i tbat f2^\. The other cases, rwitl^ which 
this is jex9|ki9^i>ed, lead ^s to this interpretation, be* 
sides .that to withhold evidence in^siich pases rnani* 
fssxXy pomes within th^-coinpass of i^faiat general rule^ 
which Willi hereafter be ^en notice of, '♦ The soul 
Vjiicb dptht augbt ^r^jwnptxMHAsly, M ^tonemwt 
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shall be made for it; it shall die." Atonement^ 
were also appointed for sins of ignorance committed 
by a ruler or person of superiour rank, for those 
committed by a priest and by the whole congrega* 
tion ; for not only might individuals of every rank 
and order fall into such sins, but the whole people 
might likewise commit like errours, and become in 
consequence unfit to appear in the presence of God, 
and to worship him with due decorum and accep- 
tance. 

In all these cases, atonements were to be made, as 
soon as the sins of ignorance were discovered and 
known. 

» However, many incidents unsuitable to the ma- 
jesty and holiness of God, and many violations of his 
commandments, might happen without ever being 
noticed, and consequently without having any 
atonement made for them. To remedy all such 
cases, and to remove all defects and disqualifica- 
tions arising from them, whether from the holy pkce 
itself, it's former and minister, or from the people of 
God, and at the same time to impress upon their 
minds an awful reverence of the greatness ahd purity 
df God, and a proper humility for their own of- 
fences against him, whether known or unknown, 
atoned or not atoned for» the whole past year, a 
day of general and solemn expiation was appointed, 
on which occasion the high prifest was to make atone- 
ment for the tabernacle anfd altar for himself, liis 
house, and the people, by the sacrifice of a goat. 
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After all these atonements were made by certain 
prescribed rites, the high p'ricst was to complete' thq 
atonement for the people with the scape goat, which 
was to be presented alive to the Lord, by laying 
both his hands on it's head and coniFessing over it all 
the iniquities of the children of Israel, and all their 
transgressions in all their sins, putting them on the 
head of the goat, and sending it away by the hand 
of a fit man into the wilderness. With respect to 
all these general atonements it must be observed on 
the one hand, that they would not excuse for the 
omission or neglect of the appointed atonement for 
particular sins of ignorance, as they come to be. 
known ; and on the other, that no atonements at 
all were appointed for those who sinned wilfully and 
presumptuously. They were doomed to be instantly 
jJut to death, as we have seen abdve. There 
were, however, some particular cases of known and 
wilful transgressions of the law, *for which atone- 
ments were appointed. These were cases of disho« 
nest dealings between man and man, but such as 
admitted of compensation of damages suflFeredthereby» 
A person, who had been guilty of such practices, 
was certainly unworthy to appear in the presence of 
God, or to engage in- the service of the high and 
holy God, so long as the injury he had done hii 
neighbour remained unredressed, and consequently 
he had not given the proper proof of his repentance. 
But if every act of dishonesty had been finally and 
irrevocably to exclude an oflFender from the priyile^e 
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of serving God in the tabernacle, it mi|^t have been 
justly apprehended from the infirmities of human 
nature, that the number of the excommunicated 
would hare been very great, and the consequences 
hurtful to the interests of religion. Of the provi- 
sioQ made for oneof thpse cases you have an^ccount^ 
Lev, yij a, 7 : " If a soul sin, and commit a trespass 
Hg^instthe Lord, and lie unto his neighbour in that 
which was delivered to him to keep, or in fellowship^ 
or in a thing taken away by violence, or hath de« 
ceived his neighbour^ or have found that which was 
lost, and lieth concerning it^ and sweareth falsely ^ 
in any of all these that a man doetk, sinning therein, 
then it shall be, . because he hath smned and is guilty, 
|bat he shall restore that which he took violently 
a/way, or Uie thing which he hath deceitfully gotten, 
or that which was delivered him to keep, e^r the lost 
4^x\g which he found, or all that about which he 
hath sworn falsely, he shall even restore it in the 
principal^ and shall add the fifth part more thereto, 
and give it unto him to whom it appertaineth, in 
iht day pf |hs trespass offering. And he shall bring 
bis trespass plfering unto the Lord, a ram without 
jMkmis)} out iql t)^ flock. And the priest shall make 
tn atonement fqr }um .before t}ie X^rd ; and it s^Jl 
I^e forgiven him% foi^ any ^bing of aU that h^ lugdl 
done, in trespiissipg ther^in*"^ 

A singular provi^i^a is tnade far the case of a man 

i^ommitti^ Jlewdiie&$ ^itl^ ^ boddmf id betrothec} tq 

-a hmband. Lev. ^iik^.^h ^^i '' iie^hallbri^ 1^$ 
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tVesfiass oflFering unto the Lordy unto the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation, even a . raifi for a 
trespass offering; and the priest shall make an 
atonement fo]^him with the ram of the trespass offer* 
ing before the Lord, for his sin which he hath done, 
aild the sin which he hath done shall be forgiven him* 
These weie all the cases of sacrificial atonements ; 
but ihSrt were several other kinds of atonements 
besides appointed by the law, or actually made in 
consequence of -some eminent act of duty, or zeal of 
particular persons, and the purpose or effect of this 
was to pmvelUthteiitening, or avert present and im-*' 
medid^ expressions of divine displeasure from the 
persons wh<> were liable thereto. Thus an atone- 
ment was appointed whetiever the people were* 
numbered, and the design was declared to he^ 
*i that there be no plague among them when thou- 
numberest them/' This atonem^ent consisted in pay- 
ing ^ small piece of money^ which went to the ser* 
vice of the tabernacle. We find also a s^op put to 
aki infliction of punishment already begun, and an 
atonement niade by offering incense. Num. xvt, 461- 
47 ; '* And Moses said unto Aaron^ Take a censor, 
and fnit fire therein from off the altar, and put on 
incense, and go quickly unto the congregation^ and 
make ^n Atonement for them; for there is wrath 
gone out from the Lord : the plague is begun. And 
Aarot^ tods as Moses commanded, and ran into the 
midst of che congregation ^ and behold, the plague 
was begun amongst the people ^ and be put on in^ 
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cense, and made an atonement for the people.'^ 
Another plague was stopped, and an atonement 
made by the zeal of Phinehas in inflicting exemplary 
pimishment on Zimri and Cozbi, when God said, 
Num* XXV, 11,** Phinehas hath turned my wrath 
away from the children of Israel (while he was zeal- 
ous for my sake among them), that I consumed not 
the children of Israel." In like manner, when a 
famine was inflicted on the land, for the injustice 
and violence committed by Saul against the Gi- 
beonites; David inquired of them, what shall 1 
do for you, and wherewith shall I make the atone* 
ment, that ye may behold the inheritance of the 
Lord ? By which I apprehend he did not mean 
pnly, wherewith shall I make you a satisfaction? 
l)ut, as appears from the then present state of things, 
and the constant use of the word atonement, where- 
with shall I remove the present expression of divine 
displeasure ? We read also Exodus, xxxii, 30, that 
Moses proposed to prevent immediate infliction of 
punishment, and to make atonement fop the sin of 
tjic people in the business of the golden calf, by 
ipterceding for them : '^ Ye have sinned a great sin ; 
a^d novr 1 will go unto the Lord, peradventure I 
shall make an atonement for your sin/' 

Having now collected all the cases, for which 

atonem^nt^ wure appointed by the law of Moses, or 

au which contrary ^onements were actually made, I 

proceed to offer 9Qme observations upon them* 

First : It is obvious to, remark, that a greai part of 
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the appointed atonements bear no relation at all to 
moral conduct, to merit or demerit ; for many of 
them were appointed for ihings altogether incapable 
thereof^ such as the golden and brazen altar, the 
tabernacle, and the utensils respectively belonging 
to them ; also leprous houses. Others, which were 
appointed for persons, related to circumstances of 
no moral quality, such as natural infirmities, diseases, 
and accidental events. As to sins of ignorance, for 
which atonements were appointed, if they had ifi 
them any Sad moral conduct or demerit, it was of 
the least kind, and consequent upoh the imper- 
fections inseparable h-om human nature. However, 
if the offence was such as admitted compensation, 
we find a full compensation, and with it an addi- 
tional fine was to be paid down before an atonement 
could be made as to acts of fraud, falsehood, and 
injustice between man and man. Though these are 
certainly criminal, yet it seems very expedient, that 
after restitution and compensation for damages done, 
the oflRending parties should be restored to the com- 
mon privileges of p^lic worship in the house of 
God, not only for the reason hinted at, but also to 
promote peace, and conciliate and restore mutual 
confidence in society, to which the injured an€ 
offended are conmionly too backward. As for the 
-atonement for the man, who had debauched a bond^ 
maid betrothed to a husband, we ought to consider 
how few civil or natural rights bondservants could 
•claim, st^d how little they w^re esteemed at that 
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time, and consequently that this would not be rci* 
garded as a very heinous transgression m an age 
and coi^ntryy that con6i<}Bred concubinage with fci- 
m^le slaves as deserving no reproach* Hence this 
law (which seems partiqularly directed .again9t the 
invasions of masters pa the purity and honour of 
jtbe marriage bed of their dependenit^) rs^iems to be of 
the same kind with thai: which allow^ divorce, 
<m which our Lord ^ay^, V for the; hardness Of 
your heart, he (Mo^s) wrate ypu this precept^-' 
Mark V, 5. . 

Secondly ? I* may be observfsd fawher, with m- 
lation to the extraordinarjt atonemesits mad$ by somi? 
eminent act of zeal and daty^ or prayer of Spnufc 
eminent person, whereby some impending jadgment 
wafi averted, or plague actually began was stopped, 
tth^t a fj^l pardon does not appear to hav^ Wn 
.obtained :iia^ the offenders berdby, but 04ly further 
time and a cpntinu^ice of their privilege^ as ^ 
jpeople of God, whereby tijey might be bpought to 
a due sense of their miscpndtict, and W tinie repet)* 
tance apd afm^endment, aiulii^ consequence thereof 
be restored to divine favouif. It is very ohs^erv 
aible, xhat whei^ A^oses proposed (o make an aAone- 
Raent fqr the people in4;he matter of the golddn cal£ 
JExodns^ xxxii, ^a, atid a£00r4ingly int^c^jad eai^ 
AissAly fo^f their foigiveneas, thfs at^sijirer which h^ 
^pcq&ived colluded with this clause/ :y^«« ^i"^ 
r**.N<v»theless, in the d^y when I vxHi, I will Wait 
.^fiir «iqi upon them;"' it.isadd«d^ iti4r«^5, -'^and 
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the Lord plagued the people^ because they mado 
the calf which Aaron nade/^ Hence arises that 
saying of some of the Jewish writers, that in every 
calamity which hath beiallen their nation era: siitcci 
hath been mingled an onnce of the golden calf« .< 

Thirdly, All the appointed atonements iseem to 
relate only to the propriety and decorum of the ex- 
ternal services of public religious worship in the tjk^ 
bemacle, and the manifestatioii of the divine pretevcei 
This, I think, appears very plain in the atonement 
at the consecration of the ta!bemacle, altar^ vessels^ 
and minister ; also in all those a;tonemeBts appointed 
for restoring persons to the piivileges of public iror« 
shfip, who had for some time lain tinder disqualifca^ 
tiOns, on «i(xount of wbiob, like the childbe»ring - 
woman, it wa6 tanlawiul for them to touch any! holy 
thing, or coiM into the sanctuary, till the di$quali« 
fying circumstances; were ren*^ed. Hence it ap* 
pears reasonable to conclude, thalt the a<iiemn.amiual 
atonements, appointed im tdie -day of expiation^ 
were not intended to convey a plenary forgiveness of 
all the sins of -the children 'of Idroel, ^onsideted cddl 
k^dtively or individually , butohly a yearly jgetieral 
removal of ^I'incapacities or I disqualificatiotts ion 
tiit public wor^p of God, which, either 'the >natio& 
or individuals 'might- have: contracted duomg Ai 
course of the ^prebeding yieifr, imd which had not 
otherwise been atoned for.': Whenever; therefore, 
w^ find forgiveness cohnected.with the priest's making 
atonement, we must understand it only in re$pect la 
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the particular matter of the forgiveness of the for* 
I feiture of the privilege of attending on public wor- 
/ ship, which had been incurred. 

Fourthly, It may be observed farthier, that no 
atonements are appointed for transgression of the 
moral law, excepting the case mentioned before. 
Although we allow, that all the transgressions andsins 
of the children of Israel Were atoned for on the day 
of expiation, yet, as was observed under the first 
head, this relates only to the privilege of attending 
the public worship of Cod, as appears from the pur- 
pose of the other appointments of atonement, and 
from those, which were made at the same time for 
the tabernacle, altar, and vessels, to cleanse and to 
hallow them from the undeanness of the children ot 
Israel. Agreeably to this observation we find David, 
lamenting bis sin in the matter of Uriah, says among 
many other things to this purpose, Psalm li, 16 j 
<' Thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I give it : 
thou delightest not in burnt offering." The law 
had appointed none of these things for cases like his.. 
He adds, ^* the sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit, a broken and a contrite 'heart, O God, thou 
wilt not despise." Hence also St. Paul says to the 
Jews of Antioch in Pisidia, Acts xiii, 39; " By 
him, all that believe are justified from all things, 
from which ye could/not be justified by the law of 
Moses/' For this law made very few provisions for 
the forgiveness of transgressions of the moral. pre<« 
cet>ts, but on the contrary denounced, Num, xy, 301 
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** The , soul that doth aught presumptuously 
(whether he be born in the land or a stranger) the 
same reproacheth the Lord ; and that soul shall be 
cut off from among his people ; because he hath des- 
pised the word of the Lord, and hath broken his com- 
mandment, that soul shall utterly be cut off: his 
iniquity shall be upon him." It is very true, that 
ample declarations are made in the writings of Moses 
concerning the divine placability and readiness to 
forgive penitent sinners; and beside the exhorta- 
tions he gave to the people to repentance in his life 
time, he recorded others of the same kind for the use 
of succeeding ages, when they should suffer rebukes 
for their sins, assuring them, that, if they returned to 
God by repentance, he would not fail to return to 
them by mercies and deliverance. But then, as our 
Lord said of circumcision, that it was not of Moses 
but of the lathers, so this was not a distinguishing 
doctrine of the law of Moses, but a principle of re- 
ligion well known to the more early patriarchs. On 
this principle Noah preached repentance to the old 
woij^ ; also Job and his friends acknowledge and 
reaibn largely upon it. From what has been said 
upon the atonements of the Mosaic law, I think it is 
clear, that the^ were of no avail by themselves to 
take away the guilt of sin, and secure the favour of 
God to sinners; but that they were appointed to 
maintain a regular intercourse between God and his 
people in the ordinances of public worship. 
, If^ therefore, the do<ptrine of atonement for sin, 

VOL. II. ' ^ M 
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by satisfying divine justice, and removing the guilt 
arising from a violation of the moral precepts of re« 
ligion, be a doctrine of Scjipture, it must be founded 
entirely upon the New Testament ; it derives no 
countenance from the Old; the atonements there 
mentioned wete appointed for a different purpose; 
If the religious worship founded by Christ appear 
at the first view very different from that instituted 
by Moses, by the Gospel no particular place or cdi^ 
See h appropriated or consecrated f<Jr the perform- 
ance of the solemnities of public worship, to which 
Christians are required to repair, and at which alon^ 
to offer sacrifices and oblations* There is here no 
cloud of glory, no visible symbol of the presence 
and majesty of God for the disciples of his son Jesus 
to worship before. But they are taught, Johniv, 24, 
that <' God is a spirit, and those that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth/* God doth 
not exercise the ofl&ce of a civil and political as 
well as religious ruler over Christians, as he did 
over the people of the Jews. He has established n6 
where a worldly court, with it's apparatus ofo£cen 
and ceremonials. As for the term atonement, it is 
found only once in the whole New Testament, and 
that is the passage which I have read to you as mf 
text ; but even here the original term is wrongly 
translated. The word, which is thus rendered 
(juaox^Aynr), is elsewhere uniformly translated recon- 
ciling or reconciliation, and ought to have been so 
retidered here, *• for if the casting away of them be 
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be; the reconciling of the world, what shaiU the re- 
ceiving of them be but life from the dead ?" 11 Cor* 
V, 18, 19; *' And all things are of God, who hath 
reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath 
given to us the ministry of reconciliation ;'' and again 
verse 19, ** and hath committed unto us the word of 
xecQnciliation/' Nor is the word here rendered 
atonement'ever used for the atonement mentioned in 
the law of Moses. By^ reconcilement in the text, as 
the word ought to have been rendered, the apostte 
mean^ our admission to the privileges of the church 
and people of God, through the promulgation of 
the Gospel, consequent upon the death of Christ ; 
for he says in verse the second of the chapter, " By 
.whom also we have access by faith into this gracc^ 
wherein we stand/' But although we are abun- 
dantly^reconciled, justified, or brought into a more 
advantageous state of relation to God and favour 
with him by means of the death of Christ, the pro- 
mulgation of the Gospel and our faith in him, yet 
the apostle represents our obtaining a full pardon 
and salvation from that, as an eflFect to be yet com- 
pleted, " much more then being now justified by his 
blood, we shall be saved from wrath throu^hhim. For 
if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God 
by the death of his son, much more being reconciled 
we shall be saved by his life :" then follow the 
words of the text, ** and not only so, but we joy in 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we 
have received the atonement," that is, the reconcili- 

M 2 
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ation. I have now finished what I proposed ; but 
I cannot conclude without expressing my surprise, 
that a doctrine should be supposed to be clearly 
taught in Scripture, and the belief of it made neces- 
sary to our salvation, when it appears, that it is not 
once mentioned in the New Testament, the proper 
word for atonement not being to be found there, al- 
though it so often recurs in the law of Moses ; a 
stronger presumption we could hardly possess, that 
this is no doctrine of the Gospel. I grant indeed, 
that the death of Christ is often spoken of under the 
idea of a sacrifice and offering, but it may be easily 
shown (which will be the business of the next dis- 
course) that these are mere allusions to the ceremo- 
.flies of the Mosaic law, or nothing more th<ui figura« 
live expressions* 



SERMON XXX. 

TH^ FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE APPLIED TO THE DEATH- 
OF CHRIST IN THE NEW TESTAMENT EXPLAINED, 

HEB. ix, 26« 

StU now once in the End of the World hath he appeared 
ta pit away Sin by the Sacrifice of himself. 

JL H£ design, which I proposed to myself in these 
discottj-ses, is to prove, that the opinion^ which 
supposes that Christ by his death made a satisfaction 
to divine justice for the sins of Christians, so that, 
in consideration of what he did and suffered on that 
occasion, God is inclined to pardon them, and tt> 
accept of the persons of sinners, has no foundatioa 
in the Scriptures. With this view I have shown^ 
that the great end of the death of Christ was to 
exemplify the doctrine erf a future life, by preparing 
the way for his resurrection from the 'dead ; that the. 
uniform language both of the Old and New Testa- 
ment is, that God is placable, and disposed to 'for-, 
give sin upon repentance and reformation ; and that 
thp various atonements of the Mosaic law had no 
relation to moral guilt, but were intended to removQ. 
certain ceremonial impurities, wl^icl^ rendered those 
pqrsops or things, (hat l^bour^^ Und^f ^l^9P?i '9>^^%' 
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for the worship or service of God. Accordingly wc 
have seen, that atonements were required for the 
tabernacle, the altar, and thst vessels used in per- 
forming the rites of religion, all things which were 
not capable of virtue or vice ; and that the only two 
instances for which atonements were appointed, that 
had an appearance of transgressions of the moral law, 
were the cases of a fraud practised by one man upon 
another, and that of a man committing lewdness 
with a bondwoman betrothed to a husband. But 
with respect ,to the former of these cases it was ob- 
served, that no atonement was admitted, xmtil the 
offeiider had given proper proof of repentance, by 
testoring the whole of what he had fraudulently 
taken away, and added besides one fifth part to the 
principal, and that the only effect of the atonement 
was to gain him admittance again to the public wor- 
ship of God in the tabernacle : and with regard to 
the latter it appeared, that in an age and country, 
Where the bondwoman was a slave and the property 
of her master, this offence would be deemed of a 
very trivial nature, and that the law, which permit- 
ted a trespass offering in this case, might be given 
for the same reason as another, which admitted of 
divorce, namely, on account of the hardness of their 
hearts. ^ » 

Hence it follows, that the doctrine of atonement, 
which supposes the guilt of sinners to be expiated 
by the death of Christ, derives no countenance from 
the atonements of the law of Moses, ^ince it zp^ 
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pears that they were appointed for a different pur- 
pose-^to maintain a regular intercourse between God 
and his people, by removing certain incapacities of 
a ceremonial nature. Indeed it appeared, that the 
word dtonement occurs but once in the whole of the 
New Testament, and that in that instance it has been 
mistranslated. It may still, however, be said, that 
many expressions are used respecting the death of 
Ohrist, which «how that, if the word atoneneTtt be 
tiot.osed, the idea is sufficiently countenanced by 
^he sacred writers. We shall now, therefore, pro- 
ceed to consider those figurative representations of 
<he deith of Christ, with which the Scriptures 
Qkbound, and by whidi so many are misled^ 
/< It is we(r known to pei^sons conversant with the 
Huntings of the people of the East, that their style 
4n speaking or writii;ig is more figurative than ours, 
-and that similes and allegories are much more com* 
mon with them than with us. This indeed is suf- 
•ficiently evident from the books of Scripture alone, 
•?ind it is no less apparent in the New Testament 
^han in the Old. A great part of our Saviour's 
teost ^rious discourses are delivered in parables, 
^hich arc comparisons or allegories drawn out to a 
considerable length; and his manner of expressing 
himself is often much more strongly metaphorical, 
than w« are used to in this part of the world ; ^s 
•when he sj^ys to his 4isciples, I am the vine, ye are 
(he branches ; my 9eib i$ meat indeed, and my blood 
4s 4rin^ ipdeed ; tljis is my body, which k brokea 
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for you, &c. Expressioife^like these must infallibly 
mislead those, who do not bring to the reading of 
the Scriptures a portion of common sense, sufficient 
to enable them to distinguish their true and proper 
meaning through that close covering of figure ; for, 
at the same time that the metaphor is exceedingly 
strong, the turn of the sentence gives ho intimation 
of it. The evangelists, the apostle Paul, and all 
the other apostles, write in the same msumer* In 
short this bold metaphorical style, calculated to 
strike and surprise, was always affected in the East, 
and there it imposes upon no one. When such is 
the taste and manner of writing used by the sacred 
writers, can it be wondered at, that they use figures 
in speaking of the death of their lord and master, 
an event so interesting to them, and of such conse«* 
quence in the religion they taught, an event, which 
had once greatly astonished and disappointed them- 
selves, and which was the great obstacle to the re- 
ception of the Gospel both among Jews and Gen- 
tiles ? Accordingly we find, that their imaginations 
were proportionally struc]c with it, and that they 
not only describe the manner, . the cause, and the 
operation of it in plain language, but lil^ewise have 
recourse to a variety of comparisons an4 strong 
metaphors, such as were naturally prompted by 
their own strong feelings, and were calculated to 
impress the minds of those, to whom they addressed 
themselves, in a suitable manner. 

It is also to be remembered, that the writers of 
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the New Testament were Jews, educated in a vene? 
ration for, and having long lived in the observance 
of, the institutions of Moses. When, therefore, 
they were addressing several of their writings to 
Jews, it was natural for them, when speaking of the 
death of Christ and it's glorious consequences^ to 
make frequent allusions to those institutions, and 
the purposes they were designed to serve ; and, even 
to borrow the terms and modes of speech which they 
found used by Moses and the prophets concerning 
those matters, and, especially as they wrote in the 
Gree^ language, to employ the terms they found in 
the Greek translation of the Old Testament, which 
was, at that time, in c<Hnmon use^ among a consi- 
derable part of the Jewish nation. 

The most remarkable of these figurative represen* 
ta(ions of the death of Christ, which occurs in the 
New Testament, is that in which he is compared to 
a sacrifice. Indeed the figure is just and beautiful. 
In every sacrifice the victim is supposed to die for 
the good and benefit of the person on whose account 
it is offered. So Christ, dying in the caUse of virtue^ 
and to procure .the greatest possible benefit to the 
human race, is said to haye given his life a sacrifice 
for us. Moreover, as the propei; object of the death 
of Christ was to open a certain prospect of a future 
life, and thereby operate as a powerful motive to 
repentance, by which means sinners reinstate them- 
selves in the favour of God, his death is more espe- 
cially compared to that species of saaifice which is 
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tailed a sin-offering, because the person or thing for 
which it was offered was freed from certain impu* 
rities, and rendered fit for the service of God. 
• The resemblance between the death of Christ, ac- 
cording to this account of the nature and object of 
it, and these sacrifices for sin, appears tome a suffi- 
cient foundation for it's being called by that name, 
tod would abundantly justify the metaphor, even 
without making any allowance for the license in the 
use of figures, which we expect in writers of the 
East. Why, then, should we look for more points 
of resemblance between the death of Christ and a 
Sacrifice for sin, than tliose mentioned above, wheii 
the language of Scripture by no means requires any 
mpre ? Yet upon this circumstance principsdly has 
fceen built a system of principles totally inconsistent 
with the plain doctrine of Scripture, respecting the 
forgiveness of sins. 

Hence has arisen the notion of the sacrifices pre- 
scribed in the Jewish law being appointed by the 
divine Being as types of this great, complete, and 
expiatory sacrifice of the death of Christ, which no?^ 
supersedes and abrogates them. Hence hath tht 
ever blessed God come to be considered as not natu- 
rally propitious tq his ofFending creatures, and as 
refusing his mercy to penite|it offenders, till his 
justice was satisfied by thp death of his innocent son, 
who is supposed to have sustained the utqiost effects 
of the wrath of God, in the place of men, *rho by 
cin had exposed themselves to it. Hence too is 
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argaed the necessity of Christ's being equal to God^ 
equal to his Father, in order to his ^being able to 
make atonement far the infinite «vil there is sup-* 
posed to be in the smallest oflFence committed against 
an infinite being* 

- As such important consequences are deduced from 
this idea of Christ being a sacrifice, it will be pro« 
per to consider it a little more attentively. 

All the texts in which Christ is repi:esented as a 
sacrifice, either expressly, or hy plain reference, 
are the following :*— Jolia i, 29, " Behold the Lamb 
of God, which taketfa away the ains of the world.*^ 
£phes. V| d, ^' Christ also hath loved us, and given 
himself for us, an offering Mid a sacrifice to God 
for a sweet-smelling savour ;" Hcb. vii, 27, ** Who 
fieedeth not daily to offer up sacrifices; first, for 
his own sins, and then for the people's ; for this he 
did once, when he offered up himself/' The same 
idea occurs, ch. viii, 3 ; ix, 12, 26; x, 10, 12, 14, 
19; xii, 24; xiii, 12; i Pet. i, ft, "Elect unto 
obedience, and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus ;** 
ver 18 — " Ye were not redeemed with corruptible 
things, fix}m your vain conversation, but with the 
precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without ble* 
mish and without spot ;" i John ii, 2, " And he 
is the propitiation (IXM<rf«oc atonement) for our sins/' 
iv, 10,—** Herein is love.; not that we loved God, 
but that he loved us, and sent his son to be a 
propitiation (tXaafMt) for our sins/' The two last 
are the only two texts in the New T^stamenti in 
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which the word iKouriiAi^ constantly used for atones 
ment in the Greek version of the Old Testament, 
occurs, Rev. v, 6; " And lo ! there stood a lamb 
as it had been slain ;" v. 9 ; ** For thou wast dain, 
and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood." 

In'regaird to these texts it may be observed in ge- 
neral, that the manner in which this idea is introduc-^ 
ed, which is only indirectly and often iti the style of 
;a figurative allusion, intimates plainly enough, that a 
few circumstances of resemblance were deemed a suf-^ 
ficient ground for adopting such • language. Had 
the writers really considered the death of Christ as 
the antitype of the sacrifices under the law, had this 
been the great and' principal end: of bis death, it 
would' have been asserted in the fullest and plainest 
manner, and references' to it would have beeu mucli 
fnore frequent than they are. 

It should be remembered, that if it could bo 
proved, that the dejith of Christ was a real sacri« 
fice for sin, and that the sacrifices of the law had a 
reference to it as types, yet that this would not an- 
swer the purpose of the advocates for the doctrine 
of the atonement ; since it has been already shown, 
that these sacrifices were not intended to remove mo- 
ral guilt, nor had any efficacy for that end, where^ 
fore neither could the death of Christ be designed to 
do it. But the following reasons may be urged to 
prove, that the death of Christ is no proper sacrifice 
for sin, nor the antitype of the Jewish sacrifices, and 
jhat the language of Scriptures is sufficiently acn 
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counted for without it, being perfectly consistent 
with what has been said before of the one great end 
of his life and death. 

I. Though the death of Christ is frequently men- 
tioned or alluded to by Isaiah and the other prophets, 
it is never spoken of as a sin offering. Isaiah indeed 
says, liii, 4, " Surely he hath borne our griefs, and 
carried our sorrows," which some may suppose to 
refer to his suffering the evils due to us on account of 
our sins. But Matthew, who, no doubt, under- 
stood ttie prophecy as well as they, applies these 
words to our Lord's performing some miracles* 
Matt. 8, 17 : He says he did them, " that it might 
be fulfilled, which was spoken by the pfophet Isaiah, 
saying. Himself took our infirmities, and bore our 
sicknesses.'* Now Christ bore the sicknesses of men, 
not by taking them upon himself and becoming him- 
self diseased in the same manner as they had been^ 
but by removing the disorders they laboured under, 
that is, by radically curing them. It is said, indeed, 
by the same prophet, verse 10; " when thou shalt 
make his soul an offering for sin ;" but this passage 
may contain nothing more than a figurative allusion 
to a sacrifice. The death of Christ might very well 
be called an offering for sin, because it was the 
means of inducing men to repent of and forsake their 
sins, without supposing, that he died as a sacrifice 
to satisfy divine justice ; and it is very unaccountable, 
that so great an event as the death of Christ should 
be foretold with so many particular circumstances^ 
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and the proper, ultimate, and grand end and design 
of it not be pointed out, had it been such as many 
suppose. 

Secondly, The Jewish sacrifices are no where said 
in the Old Testament to have any reference to ano#» 
ther more perfect sacrifice, as might have been ex- 
pected, if they had really referred to any such more 
perfect sacrifice, and such a one had been necessary^ 
On the contrary, whenever the legal sacrifices are 
declared by the prophets to be insufficient to procure 
ihe favour of Godj the only thing, that is opposed 
-.to them as of more value in the sight of God, is per- 
sonal holiitess, good works, or moral virtue. The 
following texts are instances of this, Psalm li, 16, 
17 ; ** For thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I 
give it : thou delightest not in burnt offering. Th^ 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit : a broken and 
a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.** 
Isaiah i, 11 — 20; " To what purpose is the multi^ 
tvAt of your sacrifices to me, saith the Lord ? I am 
full of the burnt offerings of rams, and the fat of 
fed beasts — ^Bring no more vain oblations — Wash ye, 
make you clean, put away the evil of your doings, 
&c.'* Hosea vi, 6 ; ** For I desired mercy, and not 
sacrifice, and the knowledge of God more than 
burnt offerings." Amos v, 22 — 27 ; ** Though ye 
offer me burnt offerings I will not accept them. 
But let judgment run down as waters, and righte- 
ousness as a mighty stream." Mic. vi, 6, 7, 8; 
** Wherewith shall I come before the Lord^ and bow 
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mysdf before the high God ? Shall I come before him 
with burnt oflFeriiigs, with calves of a year old? 
Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams> 
and ten thousands of rivers of oil ? Shall I give my 
first born for my transgression ? He hath showed 
thee, O man, what is good ; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ? 

The general strain of the passages now quoted 
cannot but appear very extraordinary, if the Jewish 
sacrifices had in reality any reference to the death of 
Christ, and were intended to prefigure it. We 
might have expected in that case, that, when the sa» 
crifices and offerings of the Jewish law were declared 
to be of no avail for obtaining the favour of God^ 
some other offering, to which they referred, would 
be pronounced to be efficacious. Yet we no where 
find any such declaration; which is a strong pre- 
sumption, that they had in fact, no reference to the 
death of Christ. For can we suppose, that the fat 
vourite people of God had a religion and mode of 
worship prescribed to them, all the beauty and effi* 
cacy of which consisted in it's reference to a future 
event, and yet that not so much as a hint should be 
given to them of sudi a reference ? Dark, no doubts 
(comparatively speaking) was the dispensation, which 
the Jews were under; but this hypothesis throws a 
tenfold darkness and gloom upon it. And still more 
melancholy must their situation have been, if the 
practical consideration of the death of Christ, a9 a 
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sacrifice for sin, be so necessary, as some modem di-' 
vines represent it to be, in order to give men ade- 
quate notions of the divine justice and of the de- 
merits of sin, and if without these apprehensions it 
is impossible to be regenerate and to have saving 
faith. 

Thirdly, Many other things beside the death of 
Christ arc expressly called sacrifices by the sacred 
writers ; and if it be universally allowed, that they 
are called «o only by way of allusion, why may not 
the same be the case with the death of Christ ? Is it 
not owing to some prejudice, that the figure is not 
so obvious in the one case, as in the other ? Isaiah 
Ixi, 20 ; " They shall bring all your brethren, for 
an offering unto the Lord." Rom. xii, 1 ; *' That 
ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, ac- 
ceptable to God, which is your reasonable service/* 
Rom. XV, 16; " That I should be a minister of 
Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, that the offering up 
of the Gentiles might be acceptable*'* Phil* ii, 17 ; 
•* Yea, and if I be offered upon the sacrifice and 
service of your faith," &c. iv, 18 ; " I have received 
of Epaphroditus the things that were sent from you, 
an odour of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable^ 
well pleasing to God." 2 Tim. iv, 6 ; " For I am 
now ready to be offered." Heb.xiii, 15, 16; "By 
him, therefore, let us offer the sacrifice of praise 
continually. But to do good, and to communicate, 
forget not." 

Fifthly, The death of Christ cannot be considered 
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« a proper, sacrifice for sin, because many things^ 
essential to a sacrifice, were in fact wanting in it. 
While itJs only asserted, that the death of Christ 
is called a sacrifice by way of figure, we are con- 
tented with some general resemblance ; we do not 
expect a likeness in evciy particular, any more than 
when Christ is called a door and a vine we expect 
that he should in every respect be like those objects^ 
The most correct writers are not studious of such 
exactness. It would even make the style quite flat 
and insipid, and destroy it'is beauty and energy to 
observe it. 

/' But when the death of Christ is maintained to be 
the very thing itself, nay, the only proper sacrifice 
ioit ^n that was ever exhibited in the world, it can- 
not be thought unreasonable if we require to be 
shown^ that it consists at least of every thing that 
was always .deemed essential to such a sacrifice. 
Now, according to the Jewish ceremonial (from 
which we must borrow all our notions upon these 
subjects), it was primarily requisite in every sin 
oSering, that it should be provided and presented 
by the sinner ; for unless the presentation of it were 
the act and deed of the sinner himself, it could be 
of no cflFect whatever. . Christ, therefore, could not 
die as a proper sacrifice for a sinful world, except 
the world, which lay in wickedness, had provided 
and presented him to be sacrificed, and also ob«* 
served a variety of other forriis, of which there is 
no trace in the history 6f the death of Christ. It ia 

vol.. II, N 
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a just and striking figure to say, that a man, wha 
voluntarily devotes himself to death for the good of. 
others, dies a sacrifice for them ; but to become a 
Teal sacrifice,, the same ceremonies must be observed 
as were used injsacrifices* • 

Sixthly, There is nothing in the general manner 
o£ the apostles' writing,, which'migfat make us think 
them incapable of taking such. great liberties as this 
in their figures and allusions, without meaning any 
thing more by them. We meet with many figures 
in their writings no less bold than this ; aixd if they 
do not occur quite so often, neither did the subjects 
of them, nor were they of ^ mulch importance. Com- 
munion is called an altar ; the body of Christ is 
the veil through which we pass to the holy of 
holies. We are said to be circumcised in his cir« 
cumcision, and to be buried with him in baptism* 
Our sins are crucified with hini, and we rise again 
with him to newness of life. After meering with 
fi^gares like these (and many more might be recited 
^uite as harsh as these), can we »bc surprised that 
Christ should be said to die a sacrifice for the sins 
of men, or can we be misled by so obvious a figure ? 
Still less ^all we be surprised at this language, if 
we consider how familiar all the rites of the Jewish 
religion were to the minds of the apostles« What« 
ever they were writing about, if there were any re- 
semblance in it to any part of the Jewish ritual, it 
&iled not to obtrude itself, and to influence die style 
of their composition* As Christ came to «save man* 
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kind from sin and nii$cxj, and died in the prose> 
cution of his undertaking, it appears to have beet^ 
in a manner impossible for a Jew (though he be«> 
lieved nothing more concerning it^ not to say, that 
he died a sacrifice for us ; so familiar must the figure 
liave been to his mind» 

It must also be considered, that the death and 
crucifixion of Christ were the grand objection to 
the religion which the apostles preached^ It wa3 
strongly urged both by Jews and Gentiles. ' To th^ 
fonner the apostle Paul says it was a stumblings* 
block ; and to the latter, foolishness. It ca^mof^ 
therefore, appear surprising, that the apostles shoul4 
make use of all the means in their power to lessen 
the force of so formidable an objection,: and to re-? 
jnove so great an obstacle to the cause in which they 
were embazked. And what could tdnd more to thi^ 
purpose, than to take every opportunity of speak* 
ing of it in terms borrowed from the Jewish ritual ? 
The same method was calculated to strike the Gen''^ 
tilc$, to whom sacrifices were as familiar as to* the 
Jews* 

It is something siipilar to this view of the desith 

of Christ as a sacrifice, that he is called a priest^ 

and a high priest, by the writers of the New Testa* 

n^ent, and particularly by the author of the epittl<f 

fo the Hebrews.: ch. i, g, " who, when he bad by 

himself purged our sins, sat down on the right hand 

of the majesty on high." — ^viii, 25, ** Wherefore he,i^ 

^b}e also to save th^ra^.to the utmpst^ ; t^a^ coin^ unto 

• 1* 

W 2 
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God by hito, seeing he ever liveth to maie in-* 
tcrcession for them;" ix, ii, " l(ut Christ being 
come a high priest of good things to come, by a 
grcatcf tad more perfect tabernacle, not made with 
hands /^ X, 12, <* But this man, after he had of- 
fered one sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down on 
iht right hand of God ;" versei 14, "By one offer- 
ing he hath perfected for ever them that are sane* 
tiffed;" verse 21, " And having a high priest over 
<he house of God/' But the very circumstance 
6f Christ bdrfg fepreseAted as both a priest and 
sacrifice might have been sufficient to give us to 
tmderstand, that both representations are only 
figurative. Both of them takto together are* hardly 
consistent, and introduce confusion into our ideas ; 
for certainly a sacrifice and a priest are different 
things, and had their distinct, appropriate functions 
in the Jewish law. 

It should also be remembered, that ordmaiy 
Christians have frequently the appellation of priests 
in the New Testament, and are sometimes represented 
as performing several parts of the priestly oflice. In 
this case the' figure is obvious ; and since the Ian* 
gVL2tg€ in both ease^ is similar, why is^not the figure 
equally evldeAt in both? i Petarii, 5 ; " Ye are a 
holy priestht{k)d to offet up spiritual sa<Crifices ;" v* 
9, •* But ye are a royal priesthood;" Rev. i, 6;^, 
tC; '' And hast made ns kings and priests unto 
God/' 

UaviAg dt^elt so long UpOvL the death of Christ 
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as 9 sacrifice, there is littk time left to iiuiist upon 
riie other figurative representations of that events 
Indeed there is the less occasion for it, as they 
have never given rise to those corruptions of Qhris^ 
tianity, of which the QthfiX has unfortunately httx^ 
the cause. 

Secondly, (Christ in Ahe New Testament is said to 
have died as a curse for us. Gal. iii, 13 ; " Christ 
has redeemed ois from the curse of (he law, }>eing 
made a curse for us.'' 

Mention is made of several kinds of things ac^ 
cursed under the law; but in general they were 
things devoted to destruction. CJitist;, (herefor^ 
may in a figurative .way of spewing b^. i^pnsi- 
deced as accursed &ir us in consequence of his ^^ 
voting himself to death for us; but that this ca^ b^ 
nothing niore than a figure is evident, because the ret 
semblance will not hold in any other circumstance, 
and least of all in those, which were most essenr 
tial to the idea of ^ ciirse. Fqr things subject to 
a curse were alwsiys those, which wfsre ofepsive iq 
the sight, df God on account of their connexion with 
sin, which was the reason why thfy^ere^doomed to 
destruction^ wheveas: Christ must have r^ndere4 
himself peculiarly ptfcceptable to Qo4 by his pbedi^ 
ence unto death, since it is expready said, thati( 
was for that ^-ea^n thftt he was crpwngd wi^h glqr^f 
^dh<}nourt . , 

Thirdly, Christ 1% ^so compftred to the i^asch^ 
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tnoration of (he divine Being passing over and spafw 
ing the Israelites, when he killed the first bom of the 
Egyptians at the time of the departure from Egypt ; 
but by the death of Christ we are delivered from a 
greater evil than that of Egyptian bondage, and our 
commemoration of it ought to be celebrated with 
toiore gratitude and joy ; i Cor. v, 7, " Christ our 
passover is sacrificed for us.'^ When the legs of 
Christ were not broken upon the cross, it is said| 
John xix, 36, " These things were done, that the 
Scripture might be fulfilled, a bone of him shall not 
be broken," evidently referring to the same words^ 
Exodus xii, 46* 

Fourthly, We have another figurative representa* 
tion of the death of Christ; Heb. ix, 16, " Fo? 
where a Testament is, there must also of necessity be 
the death of the testator ; for a testament is of force 
after men are dead : otherwise it is of no strength at 
all while the testator livcth/f 

According to our translation Christ is here repre^ 
sented as a testator, or a person making a testament 
Or will, and bequeathing to mankind the blessings of 
At Gospel. But the meaning of the apostle is 
fnuth misrepresented in our translation; He does 
not appear to allude at all to civil customs or con* 
atitntions relative to testaments, but to the manner in 
which the covenants or dispensations, which God 
made with Abraham, and afterward with Moses, 
wereriiificdi ^ Jn' the Ijth'verse,* he says, •' and on 
tkiV aeeonni^ like if a m^atoT df a nev covenant^ 
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(death happdnipg, or taking place for a release from 
the transgressions founded on the first covenant) that 
they, who havc.been called, might receive the pro- 
mise of die eternal inheritance/' In these last word« 
he intends an opposition to the promise of an earthly 
and temporal inheritance of Canaan made in th^ 
covenant granted to Abraham in Gen, xv. He then 
adds, verse t6; " For where a covenant is, there it 
is necessary," (i. e. to preserve a conformity to the 
modes of ratification of God's ancient covenants) 
^* that the death of the covenant victim be offered :" 
verse 17 ; " For," (as we see in the cases of old) " a 
covenant is ratified or confirmed upon dead things ; 
since it is not yet in force, while the victim is alive." 
In this passage the apostle has in view the story re^ 
corded in the 15th chapter of Genesis, in the close 
of which are these words : ^^ In that same day the 
Lord made a covenant with Abraham,'' and his in«> 
tention is to show, that, as the former covenants 
were ratified over dead victims, so it was proper^ 
that the new cov.enant of the Gospel should be slU 
tended with the death of Christ. 

I have now finished xay explanation of the figu- 
rative representations given of the death of Christ ia 
the Scriptures, and have shown, that they are perfectly 
consistent with what has been mentioned as the grand 
end of his death, ascertaining and exemplifying the 
doctrine of a future life, and that to interpret them 
literally would lead us into gross errours and absur- 
di^ipSf Tbcre is p^ foundation, therefore, in the 
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5acrcd writers for the prevailing opinion/ that the 
death of Christ was a proper sacrifice for sin, and 
expiated the guilt of men ; for it appears to be 
founded on a literal interpretation of figurative 
language. I shall next endeavour to show, that this 
doctrine is as inconsistent with reason, as it is with 
Scripture, 
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The Righteousness of the Righteous shall he upon him^ 
and the Wickedness of the Wicked shall be upon him. 

X H£ doctrine we are opposing supposes, that 
Christ endured in his own person upon the cros^, 
and during the agony in the garden, the punishment 
due to sinners on account of their transgressions, 
and that God was pleased to accept of his sufferings 
in the place of those he intended to inflict upon 
offenders ; that this was the grand purpose for which 
Christ cahie into the world, and that^ it was pre- 
figured by the sacrifices and atonements, of the 
Mosaic law, which had no efficacy further than as 
flicy were considered ^as r^rring to this event. It 
inight easily be shown, that the language of Scrip- 
ture, which has beeu supposed to authorize this 
extraordinary doctrine, affords it no countenaxice j 
ihat/ although' the death of Christ is called a sacri^ 
fice, yet it is so denominated only in afigutatLve 
sense, in the same manner as Christ in other places 
is calle4 a door and a vine, because in sondbnspBBcta 

^' t.. «... .,. " •' .- ' . .' . T. ^. v^ 
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he resembled these objects; that, admitting Jesus 
Christ to have been a real sacrifice, this would not 
answer the purposes of those who maintain it, since 
it may be shown, that the sacrifices and atonements of 
the Mosaic law did not remove moral guilt, and only 
rendered the persons or things for which they were 
offered fit for the divine service in the tabernacle, 
consequently that no resemblance between the death 
of Christ and a sacrifice couM authorise the opinion 
included under the modem doctrine of the atpne* 
ment. 

%r But what I now propose to do is to show, that 
this doctrine is dishonourable to the divine ; Being, 
pud inctoso^texU: with the principles of justice as 
jrellas with the general teaour of Scripture, which 
fipuld adso. justify t|s in rejecting it, 
' ll represents Christ by his obedienpe. and deatt) 
as fully diffcharging: the debt of sinners in general, 
or of t^ few called the ^ect^ and making a pxo<« 
per, itdl, and bill satisfaction to his Fathei;'^ justico 
thereby. 
/ Witfaoii^ inquiring at present of what k|nd this 
sdisbMipn may be, which Christ is supposed to 
have made^ |v)iet]^.er if, cpnsist in paying a debt or in 
suffering {miushime|it for mankind, I shall observei 
ihatan.Qbjeciipn^gj^Ust if.ppcursat fiirst view, wbea 
coniiderbd.in copapjttio^i jffith the doctrine of the 
Tiaiuty^ \a 4oQtrihe )\vhicb jf like)^iscf maintained by 
the; advxMates€or tht tumeofn^r^. For according tQ 
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t>erfect God, and they are all three of them equal* 
If therefore it was proper, that the Father should 
demand satis£aiction to his justice, because sinner^ 
had violated his laws, it would be equally proper . 
that the Son and Holy Spirit, which are each of 
them God as well as he, should demand satis&ction 
likewise. Who is it, then, that oflFers atonement to 
the Son ? and of what nature is it supposed to be? 
Shall it be said that, the Son and Holy Spirit bexng 
one with the Father, the satisfaction made to him 
}s made to them all ? It will then follow, that God 
makes satisfaction to himself, which is as absurd as 
supposing, that a man should be contented with 
paying himself the debt, which another owes him. 
He, who should pretend that his demands were 
satisfied in this manner, would be considered as an 
errant trifler by the rest of mankind, and it is de* 
grading the Deity to the same insignificant character, 
to represent him as satisfied in this manner. 
/- But }f it be admitted (as it must be, for thereby 
not the shadow of an argument for the contrary sup« 
position) that ^he Son and Holy Spirit are satisfied 
without an atonement for the sins of mankind, then 
one or the other of these consequences must follow^ 
either that they are more placable than the* Father, 
and therefore more worthy of our esteem and love, 
or that they are defective in an essential branch of 
divine excellence^ justice; since they do not insist 
upon receiving what the excellencies of a perfect 
Being oblige him to xv^ire from offimding crcfiu 
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lures. Which of these two difficulties it it e^ier to 
acquiesce in I am not concerned to inquire ; they 
are each of them insuperable objections to the truth 
qf the doctrinfc we are combating. 
. There are two views, under which the atonement 
of Christ may be considered, as the payment of a 
debt for sinners, which they were not able to dis* 
charge them^lves, or as suffering punishment, which 
was originally due to them, I shall consider each 
f^panately, and show that they both lead us into 
one or more gross ercours, and therefore can neither 
of them be consistent with truth. 

L The atonement supposed to bp made by the 
obedience and death of Christ may be considered a$ 
the payment of a debt. Accordingly the assembly 
vf divines at Westminster in their confession of faith 
declare, that . Christ by his obedience and death did 
(ally discharge the debt of those who are justified. 
Let us se/:, then, how far this idea of the atonement 
^ cpnsi9teni wjith reason and with the divine attributes. 

/If, when I oxve a sum of money and am unable to 
I>ay, my creditor threaten to put me into prison, a 
third person may interpose, and to prevent the dis- 
grace and misery, which confinement would occa* 
sjon, may gencKPusIy discharge the debt for me, 
I;q this transaction there is nothiiag th^H: is unreason-i 
ible or \wiju5t ; my credtfojr js not ygrnabte for de- 
manding the payment of l\is fitht, ftr. fo^ ^cepting 

' >that out of regard to me i$ vpjruntarUy oS^^r^ ta 
^m by another; fpr it is nq^nt^r^ (hap. ^\^t 3^?i& 
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due to him, and what he might fairly deifiahd* It 
is evident, however, that I atn under great obliga-^ 
tions to my friend, who has discharged my debts to 
save me from priioti, but under none to my creditor, 
who has insisted upon the full payment of them. 
If he have done nothing that is unjust, neither hath 
he done any thing that is merciful or generous: 
Let us no^ consider the scheme of atonement id 
this light. Men have by their sins contracted a 
debt to divine justice, which they are not able to 
discharge, and in consequence of this inability are 
tondemned to eternal misery, irom which nothing 
can 5ave them but the payment of the debt, or of 
something that shall be deemed of equal value. In 
these circumstances Jesus, moved with compassion 
by a view of the wretched condition to which we 
were reduced, offers something to the Father (r 
will, not say what at present) which is deemed an 
equivalent for the debt, and is accepted as a full 
discharge of it. In this case it is evident, that we 
are greatly indebted to the iSoh of God, who from 
motives of compassion and benevolence provided the 
means of discharging the debt, and hereby saved us 
from eternal misery. But we have nothing to thank 
the Father for ; since he stands in the place of a cre- 
ditor, who receives his whole debt, without remit- 
ting any thing of his claims : here is no mercy or 
forgiveness exercised, no favour shown ; full justice 
is insisted upon on one side, and fully satisfied on 
the othetf And are the boasted grace and mercy of 
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God to sinners in the Gospel dispensation really 
reduced to this? Do they consist in letting the 
debtor go free, when his debts have been paid by 
another ? O blind apostle I who has told us, that 
we are justified freely by the graqe of God, througl^ 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus. O mistaken 
. Saviour! who has exhorted us to be merciful^ as 
our Father in Heaven is merciful, an^d to forgive one 
another, as God forgives us; and whahas iUustrated 
this forgiveness by the conduct of a creditor^ who, 
when a debtor had nothing to pay, frankly forgave 
f' ( him all the debt. This system admits of no mercy | 
it exhibits nothing to our view but rigid justice. It 
contradicts every page of the Bible, and evety fact ojT 
the divine dealings toward offending creatures on sa-* 
cred record. It degrades the character of God to that 
of certain savage tribes we read of, who, devoting to 
death all the prisoners taken in war, could on}y be 
induced to spare them by having a full ransom paid 
for them. Away with such a doctrine from our 
thoughts. It is so plainly inconsistent with every 
idea of divine mercy and benevolence, as not to 
deserve a moment's consideration. 

I know the reply, that is usually made to this ob- 
jection to the atonement, that it leaves no room for 
the exercise of mercy ; that God manifested his mercy 
• by furnishing Christ with the means of paying the 
price of redemption, by sending him to suffer and 
die : but this is giving up the doctrine entirely ; for 
it is exactly the same thing, whether I remit altogci^ 
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tli^r a debt owing to me, or furnish another person 
with money to pay me. If God both pay and re« 
ceive the debt, what atonement can there be made ? 
every thing is done by him, and nothing by ano* 
ther. 

Another view, in which the advocates for the doc- 
trine in question represent the atonement of Christ, 
M that of suffering the punishment due to sinners on 
account of their transgression, in consideration of 
which Cod is supposed to pardon the offender, and 
lo accept of the sufferings of his son instead of those 
of the sinner* Hence arises the necessity of Christ 
being God ; for they say, so heinous is the nature of 
sin, and so dreadful the punishment annexed to it, 
that nothing less than an infinite Being could be able 
to support this wrath of God, or make adequate sa* 
tis&ction to divine justice. On this supposition also 
they account for the agony of Christ in the garclen 
and the bloody sweat, as likewise for his language 
upon the cross, when he said, " My God ! my God! 
why hast thou forsaken me ?" They imagine, that 
these strong expressions of distress proceeded from* 
the sufferings, which God then inflicted upon hm 
in a supernatural manner in lieu of those, which 
were appointed for sinners in another world. Nay, \ 
Calvin went so far as to say, that nothing would f 
have been done by the mere death of Christ, if he 
had not also afterward descended into Hell, where , 
he sustained that death, which is inflicted by an angry 
God on the vwrked. 
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' But here it natnrally occurs to ask ; coiild God 
suffer ? could God die ? If that be impossible^ «ince- 
it would be to suppose him a man like ourselves,, 
where is the infinite B^ing to make infinite satisfaction 
for the infinite evil there is in sin, and to bear the. 
whole weight of the wrath of God, as they express 
it ? There is nothing left to bear pain and death but^ 
the man Christ Jesus. And can the sufferings of a 
man during a few hours (if we limit those of Christ 
to the time spent in the garden or upon the cross, as 
is usually done) or during a few days (if with Cal-^ 
Vin we suppose Christ went into Hell, while hi» 
1>ody lay in the grave) be equal to all the sufferings 
of the elect throughout an eternal duration ? How 
much Iqss equal to the sufferings destined for all 
mankind, which some suppose Christ endured ? 

Besides, vicarious punishment, or punishment in« 
^ead of another, is a thing in it's own nature im-: 
possible. If I owe a sum of money, which I am 
not able to pay, a friend may pay it for me ; but if 
I have merited punishment by xay conduct, no one- 
can suffer that punishment in my place, even should 
ie offer to do it ; for punishment implies guilt, 
which is a personal thing and cannot be transferred. 
It is impossible, therefore, that Christ should suffer 
the punishment due to mankind on account of their 
sins. The same thing may be proved respecting his 
obedience, which' is said to be imputed to sinners 
Uiat are justified, A man may obey a law for him- 
self, but cannot obey it for another; for obedienco^ 
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{U well as guilty implies something personal, which 
cannot be transferred. You see, then, what the 
boasted comfort and dependence of some persons are 
neduced to : they rely upon the obedience of Christ 
for supplying their own want of obedience, and 
upon his punishment for supplying the place of 
theirs ; that is, upon a thing which is impossible. 

The great plea for the doctrine of the atonement 
is ; that it is necessary to vindicate the divine justice, 
that, when an o£Pence has been committed, punish* 
ment must be inflicted somewhere, and if not upon 
the offender, upon some other person. But there is 
no principle of justice we ate acquainted with, that 
requires this : on the contrary, it is an invariable 
maxim of law among men, that the guilty alone 
ought to suffer, and that no punishment ought to 
be inflicted upon the innocent, even were they vo- 
luntarily to offer to submit to it. Let us suppose a 
case of a man, who is brought into a court of jus- 
tice for an offence against the law, such as theft 
or murder, and that the crime is fully proved against 
him. If a third person were to step forward and say 1 
it is true, that my friend here has been guilty of the 
crime laid to his charge, and deserves all the punish- 
ment, which the law in such cases appoints; but 
such is my affection for him, that I am willing to 
bear it for him ; punish me in his place^— would such 
an offer be accepted? No; certainly not. The 
judge would tell him, that the design of punishment 
was, by making the offender suffer, toprevent others 

VOt, II. o 
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from comfnitting the like crime, which end couM 
not be answered by inflicting it upon to itmocenfc 
person; that on the contrary it would rather tend t6 
encourage crimes than preveiit them, if persons were 
allowed to suffer punishment for the guilty, and 
hereby to enable them to escape justice. Such 
would be the light, in which such an oflFer would be 
viewed in a court of justice. And can God ap- 
prove and accept of the punishment of the innocent 
for the guilty, as calculated to promote in the besi 
inanner the ends of justice, when men reject it at 
tending to defeat those ends? Will inflicting the 
punishments of Hell due to sinners upon his inno«^ 
cent son convince men of the evil of sin, Or deter 
themr from the practice of it ? 

Where a man knows that by apartkular conduct 
of his he may expose a friend to pain, he may be 
Restrained from doing that, which he knows would 
be the cause of suffering to one that is dear to him« 
Sut when a friend has endured, several hundred 
years ago, all that he can suffer on my account 
(as is supposed to be the case with respect to Christ), 
and no fresh sins that I can commit can add to the 
dumber or weight of his sufferings, I can feel my-» 
self under no restraint from tenderness to that friend ; 
for I can do* him no ftirther injury. Nay, it would 
relieve me from no small obstacle to my transgres-^ 
sions, which I find lying in my w^ay at present, if 
I could be assured that the friture punishment an- 
nexed to my sins, and about which I am so alanned. 
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is already boni0 by another, and that, let me da 
whatever I may be inclined to do, I cannot add to 
his burden ; for I now perceive that I can sin at 
free cost, without doing any injury to myself, or 
my friend Christ Jesus. As to God, his justice it 
already satisfied by the sufferings of his son, for 
whatever sinnen have done, or may do« Thus we 
find, that this stheme, which is held up to out 
admiration as a model of wisdom for preventing 
crimen, appears, in fact, to afford the greatest ehcou-^ 
ragement to the commission of them, and, instead 
of exalting the divine justice in our estimation, tends 
to degrade it» 

The idea which it gives of the divine Being it 
that of a furious man, who, having received an in- 
jury, is about to punish the offender, but a friend 
interposing to' prevent the execution of the design^ 
he is induced to forego the pleasure of reeking his 
vengeance on the guilty, on condition of being 
allowed to pour forth his wrath upon the head of 
this friend. 

But it should be remembered that the justice of 
God is not a blind principle, which seizes and pu- 
tiishes whatever offers itself, but that it is a modi- 
£cation of benevolence, and has nothing in view 
<except the happiness of individuals, or of society, 
inflicting punishments only where they are necessary, 
to prevent the repetition of actions which may prove 
injurious to the persons who commit xhem, or to 
mankind in general. But where men repent of thcii^ 

o s 
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ill conduct and reform it, there is evidently no 
occasion for the exercise of justice ; for the ends of 
justice are already attained in another manner. To 
punish a penitent would be to inflict evil where it 
was not wanted, and could answer no useful pur- 
{K>se« To do this cannot exalt our opinion of the 
Almighty, or recommend him to our esteem. On 
the contrary, it would lead us to regard him as 
actuated by revenge, which must sink and degrade 
his character ; while forgiveness has something in it 
that k ndble and generous, which attracts the afiFec* 
tion of every one. 

There are many persons who can by no m^a^s 
think that God has, in a proper sense, accepted of 
the death of Christ in lieu of that of all men, having 
ko idea of the possibUity of transferring guilt, and 
consequently of transferring punishment, who yet 
think, that the death of Christ serves to show the 
divine displeasure at an in sueh a( manner, as that 
it would not have been expedient to pardon any sin 
without it. But the divine displeasure against sin 
28 sufficiently manifested by the expensive means 
which he has employed to reform men from it, atfd 
espedaJly by the evils which he inflicts upon those 
who still remain imreformed. If those who persist 
in a sinful course expose themselves to many evils 
here, and to losses in a future state, which it is 
impossible to estimate, these are sufficient marks of 
the divine pleasure, and enough to deter all wise 
snen from pursuing a like conduct. 
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There are others who find themselves obliged to 
give up the idea of Christ dying as a sacrifice for sin^ 
or in our stead, who say, neverthtless, that God 
forgives the sins of men for the sake of the merits, o? 
at the intercession of Christ, and that this appears 
to b^ analogous to the divine conduct in other re* 
$pects ; as God is said to show favour to some on 
the account of others, ajid espe^ally to heve sepa- 
rated the Israelites on account oi their relation to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and their posterity 
plead the .merit of these their religious ancestors in 
their prayers* God is also represented as ready to 
forgive the people of Sodom at the intercession of 
Abraham, provided tjiere wjerc so mapy ri^hteow 
persons found in the pla<^. 

It is not denied, that it may be consistent with thQ 
maxims of the divine government to show favour %q 
some persons on account of others, tp whom they 
bear a near relation : it is a wise maxim \fi humai) 
gavemments; because we are, in many je^s^s, as 
much concerned for others as for ourselves, an(| 
therefore a favour to a m^n's children and post^if ty 
may be the proper reward gf his own mept, ^nd 
also answer other $nds of a reward, by bping 4 
motive tp other p^rspns to behave well. 

But favours bestowed in ^his mam>er lyer^ of ^ 
temporal and national kind, and related to the pos^ 
session qf (he land of Qanaaq, pr (o being delivere4 
from certain p^tion^ calaiqities, and not to the ^o^^ 
f^V^S!^ 9f H^avcf?, 9iX ^%Xvm^riQ% ^ro|»j|ulHre «4t 
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fiery. Individuals are never assured that all their 
«ns would be forgiven them on account of the merit 
of their ancestors, although God is represented as 
forgiving bodies of men in particular cases on this 
principle. Nor in public national affnirs^ did a 
regard to it extend far; fof, whenever the Jews 
incurred actual guilt, they were always punished, 
like othfc? people, and by no means spared on ac-^ 
count of their relation to Abraham. Nay, they arc 
often said to be more severely punished for not im» 
proving their privileges sks his descendants. 

Had Sodom been spared at the intercession of 
Abraham, and ^r the sake of ten righteous persons 
found in it, would that have implied that eveiy 
individual in that corrupt city was brought into a 
ftdte of i^cceptance with God, dnd qualified forenter* 
itig upon fbtiire haippiness ? Or is it not rather evi** 
dtefit, that ' the^ whole benefit of his or 0ieii; merit 
would Imve extended no further :thaii to deliver them 
from certain- temporal judgments, and would have 
nad no relation to future punishments ? ■ 

. In like manner it may be admitted, that Christ, 
by his great merit in dying for the benefit of matt- 
kind, may have obtained from God the honour and 
privilege of conferring upon the. Gentiles the bles* 
sings of the Gospel, and of hereby removing the 
iharks of divine displeasure, * under which they before 
laboured ; . but this is a very different thing from 
what is ^pleaded for -by the advocates iot the atone- 
jtaent, who maihtain, that eveiy sin is pardoned, aiMi 
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tbc evil effects of it removed, both in respect to this 
world and the next, and every blessing we enjoy 
bestowed, for the sake of what Christ did or suffer* 
cd. In the one case Christ, like other good nien» 
is made the instrument, in the hand of God^ on 
account of his extraordinary merit, of conferring 
upon us particular privileges and advantages, which 
yet God might have bestowed without any regard to 
Christ ; in the other, we are supposed t6 receive 
every thing that can be deemed most valuable by a 
rational being, deliverance from eternal misery, and 
the possession of eternal life, on accoitat of the me- 
rits of Christ alone ; and we are told, that it is not 
^consistent with the perfections oftbo divine Being to 
grant them in any other way« 
i ' I have now considered the supposed atonement of 
Christ in two points of view; as the payment of a 
debt, and ^s the suffering of punishment due to 
' others for their sins, and in both views we have 
found it dishonourable to the divine perfections, or 
incomistent with th& obvious principles of reason 
and jusdce, |n the' former case, when his death is 
considered 4s the payment of a debt, it takes away 
^tirely the exerdse of mercy ; in the latter, it repre* 
sents the great Father of mankind as punishing the 
innocent for the guilty, which is in itself unjust, and 
can answer no other purposes than those of de* 
grading the diviap character, and inducing men to 
make light of sin, the certain consequences of which 
are bome by awther. 
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It is still necessary to explain cteitain phrases, 
which occur in Scripture, and which have been sup» 
posed to countenance this pernicious opinion. This 
subject, together with some general reflections and 
observations on the questions that have been dis* 
cused, and on the general design I have in view,, in«« 
eluding in all two lectures, will occupy all the time 
I have allotted to myself the present season. 

I shall conclude at present with two observations. 
The first is, that those who persist in rejecting the 
doctrine of the atonement, and rely ixpon the pro- 
mises of pardon upon repentance alone, have as 
good ground f6r comfort as t^iose, who rely upon 
the merit and deatli of Christ : for what have the 
latter to depend upon but the declarations of Go<^» 
that he will accept of the sacri^ce of Christ, and, in 
consequence of what lie has suffered, forgive their 
sins; 'since it' belongs to him alone to prescribe oh 
what terms he wiU recdve offenders into his £ivour 
again ; and it is not pretended, that this doctrine of 
atonement is so obvious anc} natural, that it would 
bccur to the thoughts independently of 4ivine declar 
rations ? ' The hiiypesbf the one rest, then, upon the 
promises of God, and upon ' the same ground are 
Che hopes of the other built li^Lewise ; for those be* 
lieve, that Jesus Chriit has authorised us to expect^ 
that our sins will be forgiven Upon repentance and 
reformation alone, and that God commissioned him 
to give us this expectation . What better foundation 
can there be for peace and cova^ort than thi$ P Are 
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Godless itforthy of our regards, or are the promise) 
of God of less value, because they are brought by 
one qf the human race, if he be suffiqiep^ly proved 
to be a messenger from God ? When w^ ^x^ taught 
to consider* God as a father, who sent tp say^ (he 
world, because he loved the world, canppt yr^ tcus^ 
him ? when we are assured in the name of God, t^( 
he will' forgive the trespasses of those, that truly re« 
pent and forsake their sins, cannot we believe the as* 
$!mance ? Why, th^n, ^hqi^ld men overlook the so* 
lemn propiis^s pf one, who cannot }ie, who is dis« 
posed of his own free love ^d mercy to pardon pe« 
liitent sixmer^, and choose rather to rely upon $^ sup« 
posed sati^action made tp his justice, which, in 
whatever light it .may be yie^^ed, is attended with 
insuperably difficulties? Or why should it Im^ 
thought, that one systepn of iaitl^ is 4estitute qf cpqi^ 
fort, when it leaves them in full possession qf that 
ground, w.hich is .oi| all bands allof^ed to be univer* 
i^ly the foundatioQ of it 2 

The second is, that the doctriii^ of forgiveness, a( 
has been before stated,4s plain and pimple, and agree* 
able to the general tendur of Scripture— circum? 
stances, which plead strongly m it's favour^ whep^ 
as it appears, the contrary doctrine of beipg forgiven 
for the sake of another, beside being contradicted by 
many express passages of Scripture,' is irrational and 
absurd, we ought to be very careful how w^ admit 
it upon the authority of particular texts* 
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* It is certainly a great Satisfaction to entertain sucb 
an idea of the author of the universe and of his mo* 
idl government, as is consonant to the dictates of 
Reason :and the tenour of revelation in general, and 
tiso to leave as little obscurity in the principles of 
Diir faith as possible, that the articles of / our creed on 
this great subject may be few, clear; and simple* 
'Kow' it is certainly the doctrine of reason as well as 
of^ the Old Testament, that God is mdtlful to tlM 
penitent, and that nothing is requisite to make mei| 
ift' all situations the object* of his favour^ but such 
nigral conduct ashe has^hiadethem capable of; 

• This is a simple arid » pleasing View of God and 
of his moral government* and the consideration of it 
teinnot'but have the best effect on the temper of out 
minds and our conduct in life» The general tenout 
of the New Testament i^ likewise plainly agreeable 
to thi*' View' df things-; and none of the .facts rc^ 
corded' in it require t0 be illustrated by ^any other 
principle?. In thi$,Jth^, let us acquiesce, not 
doubting, though perhaps *ndt) at present, we shall 
in tifne beiable withocpt ;^y:$fibrt or 6tbraining to ex- 
plain all juariifukr expressions, in the apbsf olic wti t^ 
ings, in a 4tianner jperfectly 5 consistent with the gene- 
tal strain (Qi their own; writings and. fhc rest of tl^c 
Scriptures* . * / 



SERMON XXXn. 

OK THE tANGUACE APPLIED IN THE NEW TESTANfENT 
TO THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 

I JOHN ii, 1, 2, 

And if any Man sin, we have an Advocate vnth the 
Father^ Jesus Christ the righteous, and he is the 
Propitiation for our Sins ; and not for ours 'only, 
but also for the Sins of the whole World. 



I 



N the third discourse, ^whick I delivered to yon 
on the subject of the atonement, I endeavoured to 
i^how you what was the design and use of ihe atones 
ments of the Mosaic law, from which the modem 
doctrine we are considering derives so much coun« 
tenance and support ; and it clearly appeared that 
they "were not intended to remove moral guilt, since 
they were notappointed for cases of wilful viobctioni 
of iixt moral law, but for .removing certain incapa* 
cities, which unfitted the person who laboured 
under them for appearing in the presence of God in 
the tabernacle, in company with the. other children 
of Israel. ^* The soul, that did aught presump^ 
^ously,'' was to be cut off, and no atonement ad^ 
tnitted for him ; it was only for sins of ignorance^ 
winch have, in them nothing of juoral turpitude, or 
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the lowest degree of it, that they were accepted, 
except in two cases of injustice, where, however, a 
compensation was required for the injury received, 
before the atonement could be admitted. Hence it 
iiyas inferred, that the purpose of these atonements 
was to preserve the intercourse between God and his 
people in public worship, by removing such dis- 
qualifications, as rendered them unfit to appear 
before the visible manifestation of his glorious pre<» 
fence. 

But the manner of religious worship established 
by Cjirist is very di£Ferent from, that, which ^as 
instituted by Moses. The Jews were allowed to 
worship God publicly in one place only; but 
t?hriat<ahs may worship him every wh^re. Under 
this spiritual and tmiversal constitution of religion 
there is no propriety in, or room for, ordins^nces 
relating to ceremonial iippurities or corporal de* 
filement, such as those, which rendered the Jew« 
unfit to appeaf hrfore the symhpl pf the divine 
presence, pr in the courts of the majiesty of God, 
nor for either stated or occasional atonements to be 
ma^de for like pTf rposes as tho$e, by which the Jcwj 
ivcre restoi:ed to, or cpnfinned in, tfce privileges an4 
right of attending on public worship und^r t}ie law. 
^^greeably to the spiritual genius and purposes ftf 
the Gospel, we are taught, tha( ^iritual impuntic;^ 
only, i. €. evil disposyitions and wicked practices, 
lender us defiled, and unacceptable in the sight of 
Co^r.an^with wgaxd even to flxcj^ ^piritu^ d«? 
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filementSy Christians are not cut off by them fron* 
their relation to God, or privilege of worshipping 
him ; but upon a spiritual purification, i. e. upon 
i'epentance and amendment, and the cultivation of 
better dispositions, particularly of meekness, mer- 
cifulness, and forgiveness of those who have injured 
us, we are encouraged and taught to hope for the 
forgiveness of our sins. 

Jesus Christ, having in compliance with the will 
of God voluntarily offered himself to death, was 
rewarded for this act of obedience by being autho- 
rised and enabled to publish the Gospel, containing 
these spiritual and gracious principles, to all the 
world, to Gentiles as well as Jews, and to unite 
them into one church and kingdom under his own 
administration. Hence it is, that the apostle com« 
pares Jesus Christ to the Jewish high priest, and 
the services performed by him in publishing the 
Gospel, which allows us free access to God at all 
times, to those performed by that minister in making 
atonement for the people ; for the Jewish high priest 
was the minister, by whom the people, when duly 
qualified according to the law, held communion 
with and worshipped God, by whom they presented 
their offerings to him with acceptance, and derived 
favour and blessings from him ; and Christ performs 
for us the like services, by giving us a religion which 
admits us to worship God at all times. It is on this 
ground^ that Christ has bestowed uppn us this pri* 
vilege by the Gospel, that the apostles likewise 
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encourage us to come tvith confidence 'to God irt 
praycn Thus the writer to the Hebrews says ; (xy 
19 — 25), " Having therefore, bitthren, boldness 
to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus^ by a 
new and living way, which he hath consecrated for 
us through the veil, that is to say, his flesh, and 
having a high priest over the house of God, let uJ 
draw near with a true heart, in full assurance of 
futh, having our hearts sprinkled from an evil con<« 
science, and our bodies washed with pure water-*^ 
They also draw hence an argument for encouraging 
our stedfastness in the profession of the Gospel, and 
diligence and comfort in religious worship according 
to the institutions of the Gospel ; for the same writer 
adds immediately, '' let us hold fast the profession 
of our faith without wavering (for he is faithful that 
promised), and let us consider one another to pro- 
voke unto love and good works, not forsaking the 
assembling of ourselves together, as the manner di 
some is/' In another part of this epistle, chap, xiii, 
15, after having stated, that Jesus has sanctified us 
with his blood, in the same manner as the children 
of Israel were sanctified or consecrated for the wor- 
ship of God by the blood oi the sin offering, he 
says, *• By him, therefore, let us offer the sacrifice 
of praise to God continually," that is, the fruit of 
our lips, ** giving thanks to his name :" where we 
find the apostle deduces an exhortation to diligence 
in performing religious worship in his name from 
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the representation of him» as having made atone- 
tnent for us wi(fa his own bloods 

This manner of representing the unrestrained li* 
jberty which is granted to us to assemble together at 
any time, in any place^ and under any circum<& 
stance S| to offer unto God the spiritual sacrifices of 
prayer and praise, which alone are required from us, 
in the name of our great high priest, who appeareth 
always in the presence of God for us, was well cal^^ 
culated to make a deep impression on the minds and 
hearts of the Jews, to whom the epistle to the He- 
brews was addressed, and to recommend so gracioua 
a constitution to their thankful acceptance. For 
they had felt severely the inconveniences of being 
confined to one place of solemn congregation for re<» 
ligious worship, the trouble and expense of being 
obliged to assemble there from all parts of the coun- 
try, and even of the earth ; the costliness of the 
sacrifices, the many circumstances which excluded 
them from the house of God^ and the charge of 
the atonements required to restore them to a capa- 
city of attending there* 

With like allusions to the sacrifical atonements 
appointed to cleanse the people from these defile- 
ments, which rendered them unfit to appear before 
God, to the ministration of the high priest in the 
holy place for that purpose, and to the recovery and 
confirmation to them of the privilege of partaking in 
the public services of the tabernacle, the apostle 
John also expresseth the full and uninterrupted 
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liberty of holding cotnmunion or fellowship with the 
Father, the Son, and the whole church of Christ, 
and the removal of all incapacities for that purpose, 
arising from any sins already committed, which is 
granted to all penitent sinners by the Gospel, which 
IS published to the world in consequence ot the death 
of Christ; 1 John i, 3. " That which we have seen 
and heard declare we unto you, that ye also may 
have fellowship with us ; and truly our fellowship 
is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ/' 
Here he glories in the privilege which he enjoyed as 
a Christian, of conversing with God, and of being 
ranked in the same society with Jesus Christ ; and 
again, v. 7, " If we walk in the light, as he is in 
the light, we have fellowship one with another, and 
the blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth us from 
all sin/* Under the law of Moses, there were va* 
rious things which excluded them from the taber« 
nacle, and therefore prevented them from having 
society in public worship with one another; but 
under the Gospel there was nothing to cause their 
exclusion from the society of Christians in public 
worship. Even their sins would not exclude them 
from this principle ; for the blood of Christ, for 
shedding which he was rewarded with the honour of 
publishing the Gospel, removed every disqualifi^ 
cation which could arise from that source, and an^* 
swcred hereby every purpose that could be attained 
by the blood of the sin offerings under the law^ 
He refers probably to the same subject, when he 
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»ys* V1.94 ,fVif wO;<;(iafef&.9wr».«R?, he ji/s faUhfiil 
and j^$t4Piforgiveiu$,o)^r ^o^ ^ttxd to cks^e. us froi|fi 
aU.unOg^6?^«snfl^j;j". i^p^ning thereby*, that if we 
£!oii£p^ pi^rilf^ns.t^ <^Q|^ I^.:wiU forgive them, and 

M»fit4fcforTC0nvewiag wjjth^yn. .;.:,.., » . 
. I hav* Wiftpd at pf^s^r^le J^fh jifpw Jthi^ 
subj^^^ bj9fi^upe I.thjuk thc,9]>§crv^t|oi;is.,^ow made 
will serve; JO ftx4pjl4in tbe.dcisigp of the^postlc. John, 
in the tfii^t, '^k^k i^^ b^» cqijsidered^j^s. the, strong- 
lesriaii^agf gi ^your of ^he conunon doi^irine of th^ 
liton^mem 9^ .a#)r i passage .in,; the Nw, T;c^tainent : 
f* liUiyMM ain/i ^s^j^s,!^^ appstlc, 'f Ye.rhave ^an 
^vooa^e n^ttht^e^F^f^r^ Jesu*rChi;istrfherjgbjtepus| 
and hft i& the f rbpitia;!^, or (as the ^prd^might {^rQ« 
petly] bd : t^ififnA) '^nmfifU^ for our . sinajy but no^ 
for ours* iQoljr^bilt ^^ ^ the sijos of the; whole 
woxidy irf>i4Adi:pf(^g.'to the interpretation of the ad*» 
i^Qcaitfi^fac this 4octiine, be pQot concerned ^bout thc| 
gnilt yfM hav^ cpnti^ted by yojgjc sins; for,Je3us 
Christ, hftving iuffere^ t\^ (penalties^ of (he kvir iipon 
the croaf^ amd hereby made^atonement forj^ou^ now 
intercBde&(Witb/Qpd)fo^ your fprgivenes^-^rsm inter- 
ccssiOA/whi^ nwot &il:to. be successful, since he 
only adift fw;th^t, which is, already^ due to him by 
previaui^ i^m«P^U for l>e suffered dpth upon the 
crps9 upoa ^|i4iticH9, that, bis su(£^rings ^bojild be 
accepi^ in ilififa 9^. ^bose of transgressors). 

fiui/tbt dbsprvatipnf ju^ made will enable u^ tp j^x- 
pUiit. this parage, without having recourse ^ to the 

vou lu f 
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doctrine 6f>icatfbus()timshnient, which i^saincoit^ 
distent i^ith tvttf primriple of equity, THc a{>osf le 
istill iilludts to the ^totiexttents made ithdcfr the Mo* 
iaic law by the high priest ftrt* those, who were ad* 
hiitted to ^atship Gdd id the tabemade, atid khow», 
that Christ performedthe'saime service fiyrGhri€tiati9, 
ihat the high ^tst df the JeVs coctld dli^ fcrrthem. 
W^ have n<JF occasion trbw to be afraid, fhafc our . sin$ 
should exclude Us from the worship of God, ^^ kft 
if any one rfft,'* says he, •• we have an advocate, '^' w 
(niori properly) a comforter (ira^MKikf, fal peri^M, who 
affords us consolation in regaid t^ oto off^ncies) 
*' with the Father," one who is ih the presence of Cod 
(as the Jewish high priest.was in t^e presence o£ God 
in the tabernacle), who hsts^peiffernied for us. by. his 
Gdspel all ihat'^h^t tninister pelformed fov the Jcw»; 
** and he is the pr6pitiatioft or atoAemeta for our sins/* 
he has by his Gospel assured us of ptirdoafor oiir of^ 
fedces, and ptocecred us free access to God, and 
hereby answered the pUfpose of an atonemeiit 3. " but ' 
not for burs only, but also for the sins of the, whole 
world ^' he has answered tfhe ptrfpose^ ef an atone-* 
hient noito ns Jews only, (for John Was one of thaU 
nation} but to aTl mankind, who- will accept 4>f the 
privilege, fof dl are now permitted to worship Ood 
without the intervention of the cefemonies of the 
Mosaic law. In this manner this passage itMiy be 
explained,, in petfect consistence with Che primaisy ok 
subordinate ends, which Christ is said M haf\^ an- 
swered by his death. Similar language is usfed bf 
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tbii apostle, ch« iv, %o, and may be explained in 
the sitfne Mray,, " herein -is :love, not that we lovtsd 
God, but tlliit he loved u», and sent his son to be 
the propitiation, or ai0nefn€nt for our sins," i. e, by 
means Of hi$.dt^ath to publish to usall the glad tid- 
ings of rowissipn of sins upon repentance,) and 
hereby to answer the ends of the atonements of the 
•law, by admitting us all; into one society with him- 
self and. with his<:hurcb, in the same manner as the 
high priest admitt^ those, who laboured under qf^ 
remonif^ uncleimaes$fBA, iato the congi^atipn/o£ Jls- 
rael in the tabernacle, (after he hiad'm^de ^tonem^vt 
for them, The$e.twQ passage^ are. the* only. |>assages 
in the New Testamenti. where ; Christ i^ called an 
^tonenient 9r propitiation.; and, it npiw ^ppe^s, that 
. he is only called so by way of allusio|qL;.tK)^ tb^ fitof^t- 
. tmbti of the law 915 answeijing a stmi^jiir^ purpose. 

* There, ase, howev^r^ qther passage pf Scrip|Uj:fe, 
w^ch,:ailthpugh they do nqt diirqcdy, .^ ssert, that 
dhrist ^w^s* a sacrifice for. un and ma4p atonqpienf, 
yet^ as is' asserted, pc^f^ctly correspond with that 
idea, and agree will) fio other view ,(tf t^hcj dcs^^h-.of 
Christ. These I ^all n^w consider in general, 
witl;^ut examining each particular passage. « T^h 
first,, Christ i; §aid to^b^vc died for us, .fo|: his sl^eep, 
foii'.ally ior.many, for ouf offences, forthcungod)^, 
tp ;giye hiin^lf foorius) to have sujffered for us, j^ 
.£hed .hifviblood for many, to die for the people, .for 
tb^ wea]^ t>rother, for the church, to ts^ste jdeath.&^r 
^v^y Wa^, to suffer for .^sJB, for the unjust., Itjs 

f 2 
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evident, that the tnektiing 0f die^ passages moxt 
- depend upon the sense gilven to the particle 
for, which is ambiguous; ^for it may mean tnsUai bf^ 
in Hcuof, or only on accmmi 6jj9T thegdod ^f. When 
therefore Christ is S2dd to have died for, or laid domi 
' his life for/ or iih«d'his blood for us^ for many, &c., 
itmafybe perfectly consist^t winh theacoott^t already 
^given of the gteM design of nhe deaeh d'Chriit, 
that it was to exemplify thedootiine of a resurrection ; 
'for these e^p^^sskms may very well be uiiderstood to 
'slgtiifyibr Ott¥ good/ a purpose, wUch he -mttst cer« 
taliilylidKro* had ^in view, if he died with the design 
juist flbetitioned^ In . genctal, then, ^his language 
ttisy be interpreted of his dying on our accooiit, or 
fb^ our benefit.'* ^How easy is it upon this sUpposi« 
*tion to explain Snfeh passes as thcibUowing ; John 
X, 11, '* I ahitiie go<^ shepherd 5 thegood sbep- 
•Tieitt ghrcfh his life for' ihe sheep)'* ch. «v, 13, 
^*^ greater iotfe Mth no man than this^ that a man 
•lay down his' life foi< his friends;'' i-Petcr^iii iS> 
•" Christ hath onte suffered fot sin, the just for the 
unjust, that he tnight bring ui to God/' John xi, 
50, *' It is expedient fdr us, that one man die for 
the people, ^aEnd that the whole nation perish not/' 
A sh^ph^rd, in risking hfs life for his sheep, evi- 
dently gf^ea* Ins life for theirs, in a proper sense; 
^l^cause if he had not thro#n himself in the way of 
the wfld beasts, that were rushing upon hia sheep, 
^tliey mnst have died. 'But here was i|o €impa€t 
'between the beasts and the shepherd : the Mood of 
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the sheep was not due to them ; nor did they accept J 
of the shepherd in it's stead* This case is^ therefore, 
nd proper pa^rallel to the death of Christ ^1. the 
principle of the doctrine of the atonement^ althcugh« : 
it may serve the purpose of a simile tp iUustratie th« . 
benevolence of Christ in dying for the bopefit of numr : 
kind, in whatever manner we suppose their welfare ^ 
to^ be promoted by his death. 

Secondly, Christ is said to have given his life a , 
ransom for us, that is, accordiiig to some^ he paid % 
an. equivalent price to the justice of God. for the re- - 
lease of sinful men from those pem^ties^ to which 
they were become obnoxious by tran^gre^i^g hift> 
law, in the same manner as a person may pay a i 
price in money for the release of a captive^ a sl^^e, 
or criminal; Mat. xx, 28,: ^* Even a3 the son ^ .- 
man cam^ not to be ministered untOg but to ]:^inisteF« 
and to give his Hfe a liansQm for x^any i" Mark 1^ \ 
45, wherethe same word^ «re repes^ted. These are 
the only two passages in whidi th^ iivprd Afn^^!* is 
applied to the death <^ Chri3t, and it. would have 
been better rendered s^ releasi or delivernnfic for many ; 
for it idoes not appear that Christ had in his tnind : 
any idea of a price paid in money^ or ia any other 
form. He was cautioning his disciples not to affect 
external dimity and authority among thems^lves^ 
but exhorts them rather to aspire: to that superiority, , 
which arises from greater humility md usefulness^ 
j^nd proposes his own example, *' even as the son of 
]D9n ^auM: Q^ (o b« ministered untOi but to ouuister/' 
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I. e. to save mankind by reforming them from their* 
sins ; he adds, " and to give his life a deliverance or- 
release for ^nany/* i. e. to deliver many ; as if he had 
said, 1 came to prosecute by my death that, which 
was the great object of my life, the reformation of 
th« world ; for my death will prove ah excellent ex- 
p^ient to rescue men from the dominion of sin. 
Here again we see how Christians are misled. by in- . 
terpreting figurative passages literally. The death 
of Christ agrees very well with the idea of a ransom, 
in as much as it is the means of deliverance like a 
rafinsom ; but if we endeavour to make the compari- 
son hold in tvery particular, we are led into a va- 
ritty of mistakes. 

We have an expression similar to this, although 
not exactly the same, in i Tim, ii, 6; **' :Who gave 
himself a ransom (o^iXt^r, not xv^p) for all,'' where 
the sense must be the same, as in the preceding pas* 
sage. We meet also with another similar expres- 
sion ; Tit. ii, 14, *' Who gave himself for us, that he 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify to him- 
sdf a peculiar people zealous of good works,'* i* e. 
that he might deliver us from subjection to iniquity or 
from the practice of it, but not by paying a ransom 
for us to iniquity, but by the preaching oFthe Gos- 
pel, by expedients of wisdom and power. So we 
read, i Pet, i, 18, " Forasmuch as ye know, that ye 
were not redeemed. with cortuptible things, as silver - 
and gold, from your vain dortvcrsation received by 
tradition from your frithers, but with the precious . 
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^klood of Christ" — ^not as a r^sopi or price^ but ?k% 
a proper expedient to effect such redemption or deli«- 
ver2|Qce>; not from the justice of God or the penalties 
doe to former tran$gress;i.QQs, }>ut fxor^ a stat^ of sub^* 
jjectipn to sin, frptn a v^i) pp;i)yejsatioA:i .as it is 
Ij^er^ iex|>re$sed. 

In this pa;ssagie tjbe price o£ );edemption is said to 
have jbj^en giv.ep hy C!hfis(, but in general the price 
ifi x>ur jredemptioa i$ said to have been given by 
God{ J.ohniii> ^.6, ^^ God so loved the world, that 
he gave his qnly begotten son, that whosoever be.-^ 
Ij^v^tb in bim should not perish^ but have everlasting 
m^l Jlom. viii, 32, '' He that spared ppt his own 
son, but delivered him up for us s^, bow shall h<| 
not with him also freely giv; us all thii\gs ?" 

This language on the paft t>f God or. Christ is 
very proper considered as ^gur^tiye ; fpr nothing 
but the mission Qf ' phrist could have^ sayed th^ 
world, and his death W^s tl\e .necesssj^ry consequenc<Q 
of his undertaking it. Gpd is said very properly tq 
have giyen hixft foi: us; or, siflqe be updertool^ 
the work volijnt^rily^ and fromj^e lovf which hcj 
bore to maOf be 4ISQ may be said to^ h^ve given hi^ 
life as a ransom fiqr ours; and thuji |he$e te:$ts comQ 
under the Sf^pe. general idea.wi(h t^ose explained be^ 
fore. In ||. figurative sense jbP Gosp?l ipay be said 
to be ^h« most expensive provisiqn, tljat Gpd ha^ 
made^ fropi recovering men frpp; {he po^er of sin^^ 
ip as much HS it required jjreatej exertions oi wisdom 
and power in tfee feestowwent of n»irawlous gifts | 
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and he may be said thus to ptcrcMsexneni'as it were; 
for himself. 

The above ' passages, which reptesint God as 
paying the ransom for mankind, iffbrd- a ]^lai!n' 
proof, that the language is to be considered ai figu-* 
rative, and that the death of Christ is only like a 
ransom in some respects and not in all ; for GoA phyt 
the ransom. Is he to pay it ti hinisclf ?« Tfeat is 
inconsistent with the idea of a ransom. The? ^tt\y 
Others indeed said, that the i^ahsom was paid to th€ 
devil ; but I suppose, that no one in thk present 
3ay will adopt this idea, that Jesus Ghri^ died 
to satisfy the demands of the devil, and thereby to 
deliver men from his power; 

Thirdly, Christ is said to beat thcf lsf^s<^f Adn } 
Is.liii, ^1, ** rie shall bear tbcit iniquity;'* v. i«, 
^ He bore the sltrs of many ;'• i Pet. ii, 24, " Wh<f 
his own ^elf bore our* sin's itl his own body on thie 
tree;** Heb. ix, 28, " ChHst was once offered td 
t)ear the sins dfAiany/* i. t. 'according to the opiniote 
of the advocates for the atoheipeilt, he bpre the evilis^ 
which were due * to us on atcouM of pur transgres- 
sions ; but the idfea we ought to anne* to* the'pHrase 
hearing sin, as we h^ve already ^hcfwn, is (iiat of 
bearing it away, or ffembving'it-^h effect, which 
IS produced by the poWcr of the Gospel; • These 
texts, therefore, are similar to i John iiij 5, "Arid 
ye know, that he was nianifeked to take aWky ' our 
sins; and in him is' ho sSu,*^ The "phtz^ bearing 
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sm is never applied under. the law, except to the 
scape goat, on the day of expiation, which was not 
^crificed, but (as the name expresses) was turned 
out into th^ wilderness* 

Some may suppose the! doctrine of the atonement 
to be countenanced by Jesus Christ's being called a 
mediatory 'as if that term necessarily implied, that he 
had suffered aomething oa ouf account, and wat 
employed in pleading the merits of those sufferingf 
in order to induce the divine Being to show mercy 
to mastldnd. But this must arise entirely from the 
idea being early associated with the term, and not 
from the word itself; for a mediator signifies a per«< 
son, who, by the consent of two or more i^eise 
parties, intorposes, or acts as a reconciler, between^ 
ibe parties at variance. Christ is styled a mediator 
• only by die ajpostle Paul ; be is n<M! once mentioned 
by that charaister in the four Gospels, > or by any 
others of the sacred writers cf the New Testament / 

I Tine i», 5, << There is one God^ and one mediator- 
between Cod and man, . the man Christ Jesus/'' ' 
The parties at variance are supposed by Paul to be 
God and a sinful world, and Christ is a mediator- 
]»etween both by declaring the mind and will of God 
m the Gbi^l, which is the rule of reconciliation^ 

II Cor* V, rg. The sfeime apostle says, " that God 
was in (or by) Christ; reconciling the worid untt^ 
himself, not imputing their trespasses unto thetn;"^ 
That this passage hiad lio patticular refermeeto'the^ 
sufferings of Christy and to their qualifying ' him ifl^ 
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a peGulikr manner for performing this office, is cvi^. 
dent from his calling Moses, who delivered the law» 
a mediator, Gal. iii^ 19; " The law was ordained 
by angels in the hand of a mediator," who-was^ 
Moses. In reference to this circanMtance Christ is 
called the mediator of a better covenant, and of a^ 
new covenant, in the same manner as Moses was 
mediator of the old, The only reason^ then, why 
Christ isxalled a mediator is, because he is em^oyed? 
tt^ declavr andib deliver his will to mankind^ whidi 
will is the true and only medium of our reconcilia-^ 
tkm to Cod. . He herein exercises an office, whxdi 
is common to him with Moses and othdr prophets; 

It should be still remembered, however, that it i« 
only in a figurative sense that cither Cl^msbjorMose^ 
pan be called a mediator; for .there is a very observ*: 
aible difference betticeen ^ th^m and other mediators 
among men. Christ acted from God> /as God's mia 
^ister^ be^ye^n him and sinful men ; other medi%-? 
lors 2»rp ag^>4^» or minister^ from a third fMtyi 
between two other parties. Christ offtrs from God, 
the Qnepafty,. his whole terms^-or scheme of reckon* 
jEiltatipn; pther mediators propose to each of the 
tjiyq contending partip^ their several demands, an4' 
cjften retract apd ^batf thp tej^m of pne <Mr both par- 
ties. 9tj( tho te^ms pf God» pffcrod by Christy can- 
not admit «f any a^at^m^pt 91' ^l^^ation, but were 
to bi^ a^cep^ed as the i^iseiand gracious fcerms o^ 
Ood> considefed as a goverpcjr tfcatjing witl^ ;his (Ji^t 
Ipy^l-Sttbjects. 
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''The doctrine of the atonement has been sup{K>sed 
to be countenanced by the agony of Chi:ist in the 
garden. He felt greater depression of mind at the 
prospect of crucifixion than many of his followers 
have shown in like circumstances, which, it is said» 
must be attributed to the evils which God then in* 
flicted upon him, in a supernatural manner, for our 
sins. But the whole of what our Lord felt upon 
this occasion may lye accounted for upon the prin* 
ciples of human nature, without supposing any 
miracle, if we reflect how much men usually suf* 
ier from the prospect of violent pain, and how 
greatly the sufiFerings of Christ must have been aggra^ 
vated by the longiprevious knowledge which he had 
of all the dreadful circumstances of his death. . The. 
prospect of common evils, such as bodily pain, is 
very distressing, and frequently much harder to be 
borne than the actual pain itself; but those which 
Christ had in view possessed every thing that wa& 
dreadful ; he knew that he was to be publicly in* 
suited, nailed alive to a cros«, exposed naked. ^ 
upon it for. several hours to puUic view, jnxoip-. 
pany with male&ctors who deserved so paii^l and 
ignominious a death. Not to have been distressed, 
at such a prospect would have argued either gross ; 
stupidity, or something superior to human nature.. 
To have been distressed at it in so high a degree, is ; 
to be attributed to his having had a distinct know* , 
ledge of his death communicated to hinii ajMrom- . 
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pcmied with all it's dreadful cirauBstanccs, tvelVe 
months before. 

Where violent bodily pain is to be endured, the 
loflger men Inow^ of it before, the more do they 
suffer from the apprehension ; for every time they 
think of it, their feelings must rise to a higher degree 
of acuteneiss, as to receive a blow- upon . a part al- 
ready sore increases the pain. In this manner, by 
foreseeing his- death, and frequently thinking upon 
what he was to suffer, for so long a period before-^ 
hdnd, were the feelings of Christ increaised to that 
agony of distress which we see him suffering in the 
gaTde»4 This- accooBt is rendered probable/ by 
observiiig that he frequently foretold his own cmci« 
&xi<^, and that the prospect of it appeared to make 
4 strong impression upon his mind at an early pedod, . 
Lohg befell the event, he says, <^ I have a. baptism 
to^ be bapci^ with, and how am I straitened (or 
pained) until it be accomplished 1" Luke xii, 50*-— 
And, OR another occasion, within aiiiw days of his 
d^tih^'^'Now is nay soul trodibled, and what shall 
I my? father, save me from Ithis. hour? but for 
tliir cMMe €;ii|i^ I unto this hour;'' John xii, 27. 
Itbeie ^aisage^i show, that Christ looked forward to 
his death fbr some tim^* with painfol apprehension* 
Thtsis appmhcnsipi^s vf^v^ l^ continually increasing 
as <the «vent was apprqap^ing \ ^ when He was in 
the ganAeU) and kiiew tl^at he i^ai|iaboiit to be appre^ 
headed^ they Were at the hei^hti aad prodfiicedthosq . 
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'Violent emotions vhidh are described in die evan- 
gelists. 

As to the sins of others, it is natural to sicppose 
that his mind would be less at leisure to attend to 
them than at any other time, being necessarily occu* 
pied with the sense of his own sufFerings ; and ac* 
cordingly 'we find, that all he says upon that ocoqstoa 
respects himself only : ^' Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me; nevertheless^ nri>tas:I 
will, but as thou wilt/' That the presence ^f God 
forsook him, whatever be meant by it, is tiot at ail 
supported by fact; and ^hen he was oppressed 
with sorrow, an angel was sent to comfort, asnl 
strengthen him. 

He went through the scene of his crucifixion with 
wonderful composure, and without the least appear* 
ance of any thing like agony of mind* His saying, 
*' my God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?" 
was probably nothing more than his repeating the 
first verse of the twenty -second Psalm, to which he 
might wish to direct the attention of those who 
were present, as it contained many things peculiarly 
applicable to his case. There is nothing in this scene, 
any more than his agony in the garden, but what is 
easily explicable upon the supposition ot Christ be- 
ing a man: indeed every thing concurs to fevour 
this supposition ; and to assert, that he was then un* 
der any agony of mind, impressed upon him in any 
inexplicable manner by the immediate hand of God, 
in order to aggravate what he would naturally suflPer^ 
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and thereby make his sufferings an adequate expia- 
tion for the sins of the world, is a mere arbitrary af« 
sumption, not countenanced by any one circumstance 

• in the narration. : 
-• I have now finished what I proposed by showit^ 

• you the great design for which Christ died, and Ijy 
explaining those figurative and other representations 

. of his death, which have been supposed to prov^, 
that he died to satiztfy divine justice, ^ and to.incliite 
the mercifiil parent of mankind to forgiye (he oflFenc^s 
of his offspring. Nothing now remains bujtto makeia 
few inferences from the subject, which I ntust reserviC 
for another opportunity. . 



si: R M o N" xxxiii.^ , ■ . ■' ■ : . 

tKF£ll£NC£$ FRiOM TIIe rALsillOQDr OF. THJE ,19k9CTRi;Nf 
' Oy: OHRISTi's lATaNCMENi'. •. ?, :.. .; . >. 

M .. ;,.. ..i ) ; ,. ', /'; • : '.., .. .;;| 

^ *' JOllN Xvi, 26, i/. . .. '; ,! . ,) 

■ ^ . ' • • ^ r ' / • *< I . f, >\, •»•/ 

Al thai l)iij^ 'y^sk4llidsAHn\tnyi:Name': and: I ^y, Hot 
' unto jMi;* that P with fray thei Father for. ymia.fot 
* the Father himsilf lovtth.ycm^^^iicausc yt ham lo?)ti 
\ me, and hav6 iditvei thai I' came out from fi^^' i 

AVING>iioir finished wb4t I propose^ t?; dje> 
liver upon the; doctrine <>f thej^ato^di^nt^.X fb^lj 
briefly, recapitulate what X have $aidjUppn,the j^uiiy 
ject, ih order. to. proves iJxat'it i^r^s.ifiqqnsuteait witl^ 
Scripture as it is tivith Teasoh;^ ^ndthe;i make soip^ 
inferences from die : subject; . la the first dftsqoursf 
1 endeavx>Qred:to^ho<vr,Aupon .wliikt teruis Cq4 is re^ 
presented in * iScriptUre a$, x^Cfxvif\% . those iqlQ. bis 
favour, wh6 bftd Q&nded. him^j Th^re it ap,peared| 
that all whi<fh.Ggii requires of tn^n in the; Qld Tcsr 
tamenfe is^ thit jthey. should : r;epeQt .pf:ithqir jsias 
and reform thdorjcondiuctr or* inithey^ords of S<:rip« 
ture^ that tbey should .cease^tq do evil an4 Iqarn to 
do well ; that the wid^ed shoi^ld for^sake his .way an.4 
the evil 919a his tbwjht^, fpr^.tl)9tjhcn CodwQul4 
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have mercy upon them and abundantly pardon. 
It also appeared, that there were not any new terms 
of forgiveness ^prescribed in the New Testament ; but 
that, on tht c6tittsty, the readiness^f Cod to for- 
give sinners upon their repentance only was fully 
tepresealed to us< in the parable of the prodigal 
son, and by Ohrist*s requiring us to forgive a bro* 
ther, who has offended us, in the same manner as 
God forgives us. . -^In the ficcond .^scourse I endea- 
voured to show you. the great design of the death 
)t»f Christ) thact itTifcas in older ta his rising again 
from the dead, and hereby aSbiditag us w example 
bf a resurrection fScom the dead to eternal Jife, to 
establish his followers in 4he belief of that event hy 
an indisputable fact ; and that as the belief of a 
futuVe state of rewards for good.men(^ouU have |ir 
most powerfbl infiuence in inducifig men to .repent 
of and fofsake their ftns, these good effircts snay hi 
jusdy attributed to the deadi of Christ; and that the 
strong language of Soripture, in ascribing so many . 
imoral benefits to the sufferings and death of Christy 
may^ be accounted for n^pxi this principle. I als6 
showed you several other s^ondary purposes, wiitcb 
might^eatnweredby the death of Christ* Astheatone-i 
mtnti df' the law of Moses were iwpposed to prefix 
gure the Atonement of Christ, and ta' be: of a similar 
siature, 'in the third discourse 1 examintd thdr idcN 
^gn^ by consideritig the various cases^in^ which tfaey 
were appointed: frdm which it «ippelaKd) shat, »L 
chough they were called ^ olferings and were said 
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to procure forgiveness, yet they had no relation to 
mljui offences, being admitted only in respect to 
^ns of ignorance and cei'fain cases of ceremonial un« 
cleanness, and were evidently founded upon the 
idea of God having a visible and personal residence 
^niong tht children of Israel as their king, for ap- 
proaching whom, therefore, certain forms were 
netessary to be observed, as for approaching other 
ihonarchs. Between the death of Christ, which is 
supposed to satisfy divine justice, and such atone- 
ments, there could be no exact resemblance. Yet, 
in a figurative and less proper sense, the death of 
Christ might be said to make atonement, in as much 
as Christ voluntarily. gave up his life upon the cross 
for our benefit, was rewarded with the honour of 
publishing the Gospel to the world, which Gospel 
admits all, notwithstanding their sins, to worship God 
in company with their fellow Christians, and hereb](r 
answers an end something like that of the atonements 
of the' law. In the fourth discourse I endeavoured 
to explain the other figurative language, which is 
applied to the death of Christ, particularly that in 
which he is called a sacrifice, by showing, that the 
term might be applied to his death, in as much as 
he died for our benefit, but that the sacred writers 
never considered Christ as a real sacrifice. I fur- 
ther observed, that to apply the terms and phrases 
of the law of Moses to every thing which they found 
to bear any resemblance to it in Christianity, was 

VOL, lU ft 
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fffi^ycijiz^i^lp \n:nji^n who had been educated . J$w% 
Apd Co w^qiti the cenreiiupnies and language of that 
institution t^u^t have been perfectly familiar. In 
the fifth, ,1 endeavoured to prove, that the suppose^ 
/doctrine of the atonement was as inconsistent with 
reason and the divine perfections, as it was fbun^ 
io be without foun^atiqn in ^qripture^ whether: the 
death of Christ be conudeted as the paym^iM^ of ^ 
debt, oip as the «uflF<pring puni^hnient for the ofiTencea 
of others ; for in the former case it leaves in the di- 
vine Being no room for the exercise oC mercy, in thf^ 
latter it is inconsistent with every i4ea of justice, in 
making the innocent to be punished fen: the guilty^ 
and could therefore answer no useful purpose under 
the .divine government. Lastly I showed you, im 
what sepse Christ might be considered as a propi* 
tiation, a ransom, a mediator, and as dying for us, 
and that these viewfi of his character were perfectly 
consistent with what had been laid down before a3 
the great deaign of the life and death pf Christ. 
The first inference I shall make hence is, . 

I. That it appears, that the doctrine of theatoner 
ment ha^ ^^ j^^^ foundation. For it has been shown 
to be inconsistent with the divine perfections, and 
directly contrary to the plainest declarations of 
Scripture respecting the manner in which God for- 
gives ^n : it has appeared also, that the language of 
Scripture, which has been sqpposed to countenance 
it, had been misunderstood, being taken literally^ 
when it ought to have been interpreted figuratively « 
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Notfamg more than this cam be ntoesiary fd prove 
any doctrine groundless and f$iUe* I could, hoyf^ 
ever, have shown, that this doctrine was wholly, un- 
known to the early Christians, .and tha* it njev^r wafi 
exactly defined in it's present form till the time 0f the 
refonnation by Luther, when the contrOfwrsies began 
about indulgences ; for as, in order to prompOe tJb.^ 
sale of indulgences, the church of Rome extol}ed 
the. efficacy of good w<>iics, the reformers went into 
the opposite extreme in contending, with their adver» 
saries, disclaiming merit altogether, : und^rvaluiiag 
all good works, and building all hopes <^ fu^rf 
jiappiness on the perfect satisfactioio^ tl)at Chri^ 
liad made to the justice of God for us» aod Upoi^ bi9 
rigbteonsness imputed to us. From t^is time th^ 
doctrine of atonement was reduced tp ^ n^gular sysr 
tem, grounded upon certain principles and pui)sued 
to it's full extent; and from* this timp it M^ ]?e^n 
'maintained with great 2cal by most Protestant?,., JLjir 
therans as well as Calvinists, and beea d^j^ni^ (p 
be one of the most important doctrines of reyelation. 
So that it is in fact a modem doctrine and of very 
late date» which of itself would be a sufficient 
reason for rejecting it. But as the proof of this 
nmst be drawn from many quotations of ancient and 
modern authors, I thought that arguments founded 
upon reason and Scripture would be more satis- 
factory,^ and have, therefore, con&ned myself to 
them. 
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II. If the doctritie of the atonement be not tm(f» 
it is improper to ask any favour of God for Christ's 
sake. Fof, if the divine Being be inclined to par^ 
don siii aChd to bestow other blessings upon his ra^ 
Cional creatures ftom his own good will, and inde^ 
pendenCly of the merits of Christ, it is wrong to 
plead those merfts in our addresses to him* Such 
langtlatge is in fact ati affront to the divine Being 
by supposing, that he must be hired to do good by 
some valuable consideration offered to him by a 
third person; it represents him as a mercenary 
being, who will part with no favours until they are 
purchased and paid for by an equivalent, an idea, 
td which neither reason nor Scripture gives any 
countenance. The New Testament uniformly re- 
presents the mission of Christ and the blessings of 
the Gospel as proceeding from the love of God, and 
as bestowed freely : •* being justified freely by his 
grace thtough the redemption that is in Christ Jesus/' 
Rom. iii, 24. There is one passage indeed^ in 
which, according to our translation, God is said to 
forgive sin for the sake of Christ, £phe&. ir, ^^^ 
•* Be ye kind to one another, tender hearted, for* 
giving one another, even as God for Christ's sake 
has forgiven you." But in tht original it is tw x^^ 
nor can any passage be produced in the whole New 
Testament, in which the death of Christ is represent* 
ed as the came, reason, or motive, why any bless* 
ings are bestowed upon us. 
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6uch ^ xpressions as the following^ therefore, which 
pccur in the i:lo$e of thp prayers in the public lUurgy, 
9X^ not authorised by Scripfuxe, ^and il^ust .be iia> 
proper,, '•g^ant this, O Lord, for the.hq^our of 
Qlffj; s^yocate and mediator, Jesus Christ j" " t];irpugb 
the merits of Jesus Christ, our Saviour ;"" for th? 
love of thy only Son, pur Saviour Jesus Christ," 
&Cf Improper likewise a^^ fiipilar e?cpression$ wjith 
which dissepters, wJfiQ helieviC the 4octrine of the 
atonement, conclude their prayers, implying th^^ 
f hey hope to be heard for Christ's s^, 
. It may be supposed, however, by some, th^f 
Christ's directing his disciples in t)ie tpxt to a^ 
jblessings of Qpd in his name, ap4 t^Q pi^actipf^ of 
the apostles in offering up their addrqs^e^ in his 
pfime iipply, that God is dispose4 to b^s|p>v/;^vpijr^ 
Upon us only for jhe p^e of Christ. » T^ijs jidpa if 
likewise supposed to bp further confirmed by Christ'^ 
being called our advocate, and being ^a^d \q m^^ 
intjercession for us. . . ... v . * 

Bat prttying in the name of Christ signifies no 
mQi}e^ than praying as the disciples of Christ. Jesus 
says, Mark ix, 4t. " For whosoever §b?Jll give you 
9, cup of water to drink, in my name, ** becs^use y^ 
belong to Christ, verily I s^y ^ptc^yop, he shall 
not lose hiis rewatcl ;" wh§re yov scse, thfit to give a 
cup of water to ap^r^onf in the;nai|ie: of Qhrist is to 
give it to him as belonguigto Qhcist, th^t i^,^s ]K;ingbi$ 
disciple: Accordingly ia the paralklpa^^g^. Matt* 
^1 4«? -.th^ siani^ idea ia: tbnjfr«:(j)resfp4*-i:^4WJ wl^o* 
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'soever ^hall gii^e to drink unto one of thejc Ifttic 
ohifts a cup of cold watcjr only, in the name tti si 
Tffiiciple/**^' «. r. as a disciple, ** verily Isay-unt^ 
yoii^/' i&d. ' Td oflFer prayers, then, to God in thfc 
^me of Christ is to present th^m to him as his d4sA 
ciplcs, or a€ tfhose who belong to Christ. 

■ In concluding Oar prayers with declaring otir^r e3 
^fre disciples of 'Christ two things are implied, that 
we Ibfelieve in Christ,' and cFaim the privileges, 
Vhich belcing to those who hold that feith, and 
that we study to conform to the directions of Christ 
both in regard to our prayers and our general con- 
duct, ' Ah Istaeliffe might address God in the name 
of Abrifiam dnk of the other patriarchs, or in the 
nanfe of Moses,- and plead his title to the privileges, 
which 'God had promised in the revelations niadc? W 
these -different • persons. In -the same nianner, si 
Christian, by addressing God in the name of Christ, 
|>rofe$ses his .belief in the divine mission of Jesus 
Christ, and claims the privileges, which God has 
prbnirsed to svicli persons, particularly that of ap- 
proaching God in prayer at all times and in every 
^!ace. Jews cduld only worship God in the iaberna- 
cfe or'temple, and were prevented ftt>m approaching 
iiim there by a variety d ceremonial untleknnesseS) 
which weffe to be removed by gifts and offerings. 
But under^ the Christian dispensation ttienare not 
cdnfined to dne^ place of wors);M!p, ^ nor are they pre- 
vented from addressing tbe^ divine' Being byvtheur 
sins, ^Ttjviaei^tfeeyirepwrf erf them. By Adtees^ 
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ih^ Otyd in the nam^ of Chnst; ihfenrfbre, thcjr* 
may- be cdniidered as professing tKeir ftifK in this* 
graciotzs cbnstittttioft, and as pleading it's provi- 
sions as a justification of their conduct.* Iris as if 
they said; We address theie, not as Gentiles so long 
rejiecfed and unnoticed by thee, nor even as the* 
cfhildfBn of Abraham or the disciples of Moses, but 
jl$ those, who live ixnd^r a better dispensation. 
Which '2illbw& and encourages us' to approach thee 
At all tiitaei. ' • / / ' ' '' 

Another thitig implied ita offering up our' pray^ 
to Cod as the- difitiples of Christ is, that wfc endea- 
vOutto donfortn^urselv^stohis diVections, both in* 
rkgard to cfVir prayer^ kvA to Otif^'gfcnefkl conduct; 
^nd that we only expiictto'bfe'heatd ^b fat aV V(J do 
so. Christ hkff gil^l^'^llt^' disciplps ^eV6^il'dir(Sgttonrf 
ff^^'pictiti^ priyet ^^^itdictiitig them ' ftir VMat th.ey 
iHoixld pray, '^tid^'Vith what tertip^ ofWt*d; aV 
thatthcjr '6tight to seek spiritual blessings in pre;; 
fefence to* temporal, ^nd' the Utter' With * moderati^ 
flesites and with piprfeqt submission to the divlti'^ 
will; that they otlgltt ' to pray wilfh 'a' fccnevolenf 
jinSi forgiving tempei-,- with humility', and with a 
0mi confidence ' fti - %he rpadititess of Grfd to ' bestoW 
Khat they ask. T^'say, that i^e pfayas the disci- 
j)le$ of Christ, is, therefore^ to say, tliat We endea,; 
vourto conform to these dlV^tiony of *Christ, arid 
only htipe, that Gqd will heat iiij sp'far as wip jiray 
With the spirit which * jjetbmcs Christians, it 
\\kt\f\sc implies, tiiat wcerfde^vour t9 0b«crvfe thi 
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for it v& an acknowledged maxim, that Gpd hearetb^ 
not sinners^ and that it is not sufficient tp call oar*. 
selves the disciples of Christ, unless we do the 
things which he hath commanded us* That some* 
thibg of this kind must be implied in praying in, the 
name of Christ, is evident from the success which 
is promised to such prayers. Christ sajs(, Johji xvi, 
$3, 24, ^\ And in that day ye shall ask me nothing : 
verily, verily 1 say unto you, whatsoever yfi, ^Jiall 
ask the Father in my nam^, he will ^ve it you. 
Hitherto have ye^ asked nothing in my name 5 ask, 
2fnd ye shall . receive, that, your joy may be fuU." 
Such unlimited assiira^CQs of success qould only 
be, founded uppn the idea^ that the persons making 
these requests were good Christians, and therefore 
fit objects of divipe favour, and that the. pe^tions 
they presented were agreeable to the directions of 
Christ and fit to be granted. Men of this character, 
who ask for nothjbig but what is lawful and good, 
will obtain the good things they ask for, or have 
what is equally valuable, self denial, an4 patience^. 

Notwithstanding that Christ directs his disciples 
to pray to God ip his name, it does not appear, 
that it was always necessary tp.cJbserve that form; 
for we find, that the apostles omitted it in several 
of their addresses to the divine Being, although in 
general they made use of i^. The Apostle Paul 
says in his epistle t^ the Romans, .1, 8,, '' Fii^^ft ^ 
tbanji my God thfough Jesus Christ for you all, 
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thi^t your faith is spoken of throughout the whole 
world;" aufl *vi, 27, " To God only wise be glory 
through Jesus Christ for ever." In these instances hisi 
thanksgivingisaddressed taQod ip the name of Christ ; 
but in Tim. i, 17, omitting by or through Christ, he 
says, '' now unto the kingeternal, immortal, invisible^ 
the only wise God, be honour &c. ;" and Phil, iv, 20, 
" Now unto God even our fi^ther be glory" &c. j 
{Old Jude concludes his epistle with these worda^ 
V To the only >vise God our Saviour be glory and ma* 
jesty, domipion ai^d p9wcr/ both now and ever* 
Amen." We also find pray^r^ a4dres9ed to God with^ 
out being presented in the ntoieiof Christ : thus the 
apostle Paul says^ i Th^s^iv, 2.3, " AAd the very 
ppd of peap^ sanctify you whpUy : and I pray God 
your whole spirit, and soul/^Mwi body; be preserved 
blameless ^iito. the cpming i^l our Ldrd Jesus 
Christ/' ff^in no ihstaii^c .4o we. find, thstt/the 

^pPHi^^pi^^y:^^ Q<^^^igT^^>.^^^y tbing for the 

sake of Christ*. „ ■[ \^ . >. . . 

Witb.i^especi^tp the:intvc«psiQ|| of Chritt. there 
are two p^sagefi|, w)ii$h« ^4k of Jbim as. p^forming 
that office, «< Rom. . yiiii, 341 ^^ Who is he .that 
condemneth ? it is Christ that died, yea .rather^ 
that .is risen again, w;ho*is even at the right: hand 
of God, who.also maketh intercg^ion for us ;" Hebw 
vii, 24, 25, ^' Bjal;;tliis inan, becajuse hecontinuetk 
ev^r, hath an unchangeable pnesthood. WhefeHnre 
he is able also to saye them tor the utmost (or za» 
fher for ever) that come to Qgd^ by bimj fi^ilf^ h« 
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ever liveth to tnAt lAtc^cesskm for them.** From 
these passages it ha^ be^ inferred, that Jesus Christ 
k continually offering up prayers 'to-' God in behalf 
of Christiaiifc, and that they ought to pray to hm 
beard on acoount of hii prayers 'fei: them, 'But it 
bas been observed, that the wotd We here render 
sridketh intercession by Ao means necessarily implies 
making intercesiian by prayer, and tbat the general 
sneanifig of it is to do any act, ifhich tends to reoon-* 
eile parties at variance.- It inky; thcrefljt^*, be ap- 
f^iied to Je^s Christ in^Uttslont^ the^dfflce of high 
pmat, vrfaos^ busifless it'w^s Qo introdtic^* those intb 
the presence of Gcfd^ «4io ha* been* excluded from 
it; and hereby to recUDnViW^^thle^psirties to ohe another, 
A simdar office Christ may be toti^id^red as performs 
ing for u| by his Goisprf. . ^ !. : .;i : 
/That Christ, howeVW*- prayi ToV'Ms disciples, 
»6V''He is}itttHe&vdk'<)iPih'hi^'(?xrftit!^%tate, th^di^ 
«aii be |i<> dbtilW,i-id(llGMgh it hie fibt rented t6irt 
the ^bpve recited passages. It is ^hat*he vAnild be 
naturally le^ \o dt^j a5>Wl*hi#gf6i^ tK^ success of his 
pospel ill the world, 'a^fti^' 'the happihess of his 
disciplds 11^ general.; Ic ^ertS* <o bf strongly ittiplieti 
in thrteKt; v^We Christ -siy^„^ *' atUhstttitne,'* i. e. 
kSttt my aSf:ensioti, ^* ye'ihdH ask ih hiy name : ant} 
lisay lipt, that I va^j)W^ thiSfilte^ you,'' this 
I need tiot «ay, ^^^^i6ug^^ f ^I'^r^aii^y do it ; 
tel ku kfane#iate!y adft*^>th?kt d'P^tiy prores, that 
his py^Lvittg for them w^s not frec^iafy ^. the sucees$ 
•e ^r ^f ra^fcrs^ •t-fef ^hc'F^hfer himself byctl^ 
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f oii, because yc have loved mb, and have believed 
that I came oat from God/' So that here. he as- 
serts, that there uroidd be no absolute necessity: that 
he should pray the Father for them ; for whcbi ihey 
l^rayed in ' his nanie^ as his disciples, God would 
hear them, though he did not intercede. 

In regard to Christ being called our advocate I 
have already observed to you in the last discourse^ 
that the word so rendered signifies also a coniforteri 
and in this sense may only mean, that Jesus Chrisfv 
by living in the presence of God, affords us cdtu 
softition, in: as much as he has ))y his Gospel' eu^ 
couraged us to axMxess^ God at all times, wkatevet* 
our sins may have been, and hereby answered . the 
same purpdse, althou]^ in a fat better manhter,^ • aii 
the Jewish high priest^ who introduced the pedpi^ef 
into> the preseiKe of God in the tabernacle, when 
atonement had been made for them: or^ allowing 
that the word aivocait is a propter traii2>l^tion; f^ 
it doea i^ot necessarily itnfdy inteicessioti by ptayfey^ 
it is a suffici^nrfoujndation for giviug him that ap-^ 
pcllatioHi if in.atiy ii^ay he serve us or promote our 
interest^, for.th^ same title is given to tfee holy^ 
spirit, and much more ; frequently, than to Christ i 
although Aooae supposes that the holy spirits prays: 
for us. Thus 'Ghnst calls the holy spinfi.the cofirt^ 
fbrter, vu^uCNSn^ tixt same wond which ia translated, 
advocate i«'bbua|)()lied. to Christ. ' ^ » 

Thirdly, If Christ hav6' not satisfied divinejus- 
tice for our sins, we see what ^t have to trust to for* 
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acceptance with God, Which is nothing more than 
the mercies of God and our own moral character. 

No man can be so absurd as to pretend to oflFer 
to God sinless obedience, or claim a right to his fa- 
vour upon that ground ; for we must all see that 
we have sinned and stand in need of mercy ; but if 
■\Ve repent of our sins and i:efQrm our conduct, we 
Viay securely rely upon this change for acc^tanco 
^ith a merciful and good Being, Thus to depend 
Vpon our own good works some persons may rcpne, 
sent, as " leaning upon a broken reed," a^ ^* trusts 
ing to a refuge of lies/' as " clothing ourselves with 
filthy rags/' and apply to it much contemptuous 
language of the same kind; but- it is enough for me, 
iha^ this is all that God requires 5 if he be satisfied, 
who alone has a right to prescribe the terms on 
which he will receive us into his favour, it matters 
not whQ is displeased. It is enough forme, that 
the mercy pf God or their own integrity is all, 
that the inbst eminent characters recoided in Scrip- 
ture plead for their acceptance. If W6 have the 
^ame ground of hope which they had, we have n<x 
occasion for alarm, */ Remember, O Lord,*' says 
David. Ps. xxv, 6, jr, *♦ thy tender mercies, and 
thy Ipvingkindnesses ; for they have been ever of 
old. Remember not the sins of my youth, nor my 
transgressions; according to thy mercy remember 
thou me, for thy goodness' sake, Q ^.ord/' And in 
another place, Ps, vii, 8, " jiidge me, O Lord, 
according ta my righteofuaiess, ai\d according ta 
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tnine integrity that is ixi me." King Hezekiah, in 
asking for longer life, prays in this manner; " I 
beseech thee, O Lord, remember now how I have 
walked before thee in truth, and with a perfect heart, 
and have done that which is good in thy sight/* 
That such language could not be displeasing to the 
divine Being is evident from his prayer being heard, 
and fifteen years being added to his life. Nehemiah 
also mentioned his good works to God, and pleaded 
them as a reason for his hoping for favour; Neh. v, 
19, " think upon me, my God, for good, accord- 
ing to all that I have done for this people." 

Such were the sentiments of these itid many 
other worthies of the the Old Testament respecting 
the terms of acteptance with the divine Being ; nor 
does it appear, that the opinion of Christ and his 
apostles upon this subject were at all different. To the 
many proofs I have already given of this I shall only 
add two. Christ pronounces those, who are pos- 
sessed of particular moral virtues, those, for in- 
stance, who are poor in spirit, to be fit for the 
kingdom of Heaven, without any such cautions and 
restrictions as are added in the present day, giving 
us to understand, that these virtuous qualificationi 
alone will not entitle a man to a place there ; but 
that the merits and mediation of Jesus Christ arc ne* 
ccssary to recommend him to the divine favour. 
And when a certain lawyer asked him, ** what 
shall I do to inherit eternal life ?" he said unto him, 
-** what is written in the law ; how readest thou ? Ko 
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^nsu'critig said, thou ^halt love the Lord thy Go4 
l^ith all thy heart, and thy neighbour as thy^If. 
And he said unto him, thou hast answered well, this 
do and thou shalt live/' These two passages plainly 
show, that Chiist had no idea, that any thing fur- 
ther was necessary to qualify us for the possession 
of eternal life than moral virtue, than the love of 
God and our neighbour, and the duties which ne* 
cessarily result from these affections ; for if he had 
thought any thing else necessary, he could oot have 
failed to mention it, when applied to in this solemn 
manner. 

The charge of errour and delusion may now be re- 
torted upon those, who believe the doctrine of the 
atonement. They are the persons who undervalue 
good works, who trust to the merits and sufferixigs Of 
Christ for salvation, who make their consciences easy 
in the practice of sin, while they depend up6^ his 
atonement and intercession, who trust ta a false con* 
fidence and refuge of lies, and who, if they do not 
repent of their sins and work righteousness, will in« 
fallibly pgrish. 

Fourthly, and lastly. If we be convinced that 
this doctrine is inconsistent with reason, dishonour- 
able to the divine perfections, and has no foundation 
in Scripture, let us do every thing in our power to 
show other Christians their mistakes upon this sub* 
ject, and to remove from the Christian religion so 
pernicious and disgraceful an errour. 

This we are bound to do from a regard to our re* 
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Hgion, which -suffers much ty it in the opinion of 
inen of sense. When they find such a doctrine as 
this, so inconsistent with reason and every principle' 
of equity, generally received by Christiansj deemed 
9IS0 a fundamental principle essential to Christiat 
nity, the life and soul of the whole scheme, witht 
out which all the re^t is a mere lifeless thing, withf 
out spirit or meaning, they are induced to reject the 
whole scben^c, rather than receive it with such an 
incumbrance. In this they are certainly not justifi* 
able ; for they ought to examine for themselves in 
order to determine what Christianity contains, and 
not trust to the opinions of others. Yet the senti** 
mcnts of the majority of Christians will always be 
regarded as the standard of Christianity by those, 
who are not disposed to give themselves the trouble 
of inquiring. A distinguished political writer, who 
)ias added nothing to his fame by writing against 
Christianity, but who certainly possesses much natural 
sagacity, thus speaks ot the doctrine of redemption, by 
which he means the atonement ; ** the theory or doc- 
trine of redemption hasforit'sbasisaAidea oi pecuniary 
justice, and not that of wara/ justice. If I owe a per. 
son money, and cannot pay him, and he threatens 
to put me in prison, another person may take the 
debt upon himself and pay it for me ; but if I have 
committed a crime, every circumstance in the case is 
changed. Moral justice caxmot take the innocent 
for the guilty, even if the -innocent would offer it- 
, self. To suppose justice to do this is to destroy the- 
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principle of it's existence, which is the thing itself. 
It is then no longer justice, it is indiscriminate re- 
venge." 

Thus it is that he reasons, and so far very justly • 
but when he tekts it for granted, that this is a doc- 
trine of Christianity, and that the whole must be a 
fiction, he draws a conclusion from vtry insufficient 
premises. To such objections, however, our reli- 
gion will always appear liable with all persons, who 
have not taken the trouble to examine it, while we 
retain this doctrine. Let us hasten, then, to rid it 
of such an incumbrance, and endeavour to convince 
all men that there is nothing in our religion that 
favours so irrational a theory. 

We are called upon likewise to exert ourselves for 
this purpose from a regard to the peace and religious 
improvement of our fellow Christians, who, while 
they consider the Deity as not naturally inclined to 
show mercy, but induced to do it only by the sufferings 
and intercession of another ,must regard him in an un* 
amiable light, and destitute of that moral excellence^ 
which secures the highest esteem. Such an idea of 
the great Parent of the universe must necessarily de* 
prive them of those delightful prospects, which just 
views of his goodness naturally inspire, and fill their 
minds with gloom. It must likewise be remembered, 
that those, who are taught to believe, that God is 
willing to accept of the righteousness of Christ in- 
stead of their own, will be apt to regard good works 
as of little consequence^ and so be in danger of fall* 
ing into fatal negligence. 
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Whether therefore we regard the interests of 
Christianity, or those of our fellow Christians, we 
are required to do every thing in our power to 
remove this and every other pernicious errour, 
by instructing others with patience and diligence 
where we have opportunity, and especially by 
endeavouring to remove their prejudices against 
our opinions by ian unexceptionable and exemplary 
conduct. Nor must we give up our endeavours in 
despair, if they be not immediately attended with 
success ; for the doctrine of the trinity and that of 
the atonement are the most deeply rooted, and there- 
fore the most difficult to be eradicated of all the cor- 
ruptions of Christianity. It will probably require 
much time and many exertions to remove them. 

Having finished what I proposed to deliver upon 
this subject, I cannot better express my design in 
these discourses, or my future wishes respecting you, 
than by adopting the apostle's words, when he says 
to the Thessalonians, '* that he ceases not to desire, , 
that they might be filled with the knowledge of his 
will in all wisdom and spiritual understanding, that 
they might walk worthily of the Lord unto all pleas- 
ing, being fruitful in every good work and increas- 
ing in the knowledge of God." Amen. 
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SERMON XXXIV. 

ON THE NECESSITY OF PROVIDING A SUBSISTENCE 
FOR PUBLIC INSTRUCTORS. 

I COR. ix, 14. 

£ven so hath the Lord ordained^ that they, who 
preach the Gospel, should live of the Gospel. 

J.N these words the apostle Paul asserts the claim, 
which those, who were commissioned to preach the 
Gospel in his time, had to a maintenance. He de« 
clares, that it is founded upon the highest authorit}', 
upon the appointment of Jesus Christ, our Lord 
and Master, in regard to all religious matters. 
When he asserted this, he referred to what Jesus 
$aid to his disciples when he sent them out to preach 
during his life time, in order to prepare them for a 
more extensive sen^ice of the same kind when he was 
gone. On that occasion he enjoined, that they 
should take with them none of those things, which 
men usually provide for a journey, but should trust 
for subsistence and the expenses of travelling to the 
justice or generosity of those, who should think 
themselves benefitted by their labours. '* Heal the 
side/' says he, *^ cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, 
cast out demons; freely ye have received, freely 

R 2 
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give/' These acts of power you are to perform 
gratis, without receiving any fee or reward, because 
you have accjuired the ability t9 perform them with* 
out any expanse of yours* When Christ thus pro- 
hibited his disciples from taking any reward for per- 
forming miraculous cures, he was aware, that it 
would inmiediately occur to the minds of the apos- 
tles, that they must furnish themselves with all kind 
of provision for such a journey, at least with money, 
with which every thing might be purchased. Ti> 
anticipate this thought he immediately tells them, 
that they were to give themselves no concern abo^t 
any of these things r '* provide neither gold, nor 
silver, nor brass in your purses, nor scrip for your 
journey,", (a bag in which it was usual to carry 
such things as might be wanted for travelling), *^ nei- 
ther two coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves;" and 
adds this reason for it; ^* for the workman is worthy 
of his meat," (where meat must ^gnify not merely 
food, but the necessaries of life, food, clothing, 
lodging, or the articles before specified) meanings 
that the common principles of justice would induce 
mankind to furnish them with these neces^ries, in 
the same manner as they are induced to give the 
means pf subsistence to the workmen, the benefit of 
whose labours they enjoy* 

From the words of the text I shall take occasion to 
inquire, 

I* Upon what ground the apostles, or * first 
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preachers of the Gospel, were entitled to a main- 
tenance; 

' II. How far the preachers of the Gospjel in the 
present day are entitled to a like support ; and then 
conclude with making some inferences. 

We are first to consider upon what ground the 
apostles were entitled to a maintenance. The apos- 
tles were* persons, who had attended Jesus Christ 
during his life time, and who were commissioned 
by him to communicate the knowledge of his reli- 
gion to mankind after his death, by laying before 
them the history of his life and the doctrines which 
he taught. For this purpose they were not to con- 
fine themselves to that slow method of teaching 
Christianity, which might have been employed \>y 
remaining at home^ and instructing those« whocam^: 
to hear thens; bUrt they were to visit the different* 
towns and .villages in Judaea, and even to travel into 
foreign counties in every quarter of the known- 
world, to tarry to all men the glad tidings: of salva- - 
tioto, and to bring them* even to their doors. The: 
business, in which they were employed, was not: 
calculated sc^ly or principally for their own profit, : 
to ptomot^ their own private interest, but chiefly if 
not entirely for the profit of others* They were 
prepared to makef men acquainted with a revelation 
of the will <rf God, to furnish them with a perfect 
rule of moral ^conduct, to give them the clearest ; 
evidence of a fu^f e Hi^ of rewards and punishments, 
f^t^^ he^eb^ ^o affi|»|:4''t}i^ stron^sr motives for a* 
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virtuous life, 'and the best foundation for coiftfort,- 
which it was possible for human creatures to know* 
Other knowledge, although of the most important 
kind, appears insignificant and trifling when com«> 
pared with this. 

As those, whom Christ thought proper to employ- 
to communicate this knowledge, were mechanic* 
and fishermen, poor men who subsisted by the 
daily labour of their hands, they must give up their 
usual occupations in order to execute the purposes 
of their mission, and, if no other provision were 
made for their support, necessarily perish for want. 
Was it reasonable, then, that men, who had given 
up their usual employment to perform services for 
the sole benefit of others, should be left v'^ithout the 
means of subsistence and be suffered to die ? Men 
do not act in that manner toward one ai)9thcr 
in other instances. To the labourer, who gives them 
his time and his services, individuals allpw su^h 
wages as njay be adequate to his support ; to the 
servant of the nation, who fights for it's defence ox 
manages it's affairs, a stipend is given proportioned 
to his services. Why should not some alloif ance 
then be made for the supporj; of the apostles of the. 
Gospel of Christ by those, who bad the benefit of 
their time and of their labours. It is true, (here was 
no stipulation or agreement in the Utter ca$e between 
them and mankind ; they did npt desire the ^po^tles^ 
to preach the Gospel to them and to become their 
instructors.. An oflScc was undertaken by thenv, . 
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to which they were not called by man. But were 
their services less valuable, because they were 
voluntary and gratuitous ? If they were men of so 
much benevolence, as to take up a new but useful 
employment, at the hazard of their former main- 
tenance and of every thing that was dear to them^ 
can that be ^^ny reason with generous or equitable 
minds, why tliey should be suffered to lose it, or is 
it not rather an additional motive for giving them 
support ? Wherever services are performed, and 
more especially when to the detriment of the agent, 
there is always a claim to compensation from the 
party benefitted. This is an acknowledged prin- 
ciple of equity among mankind ; and it i« upon 
this principle with others that the apostle Paul 
grounds his claim to maintenance in his apostolic 
character-; *^ Have not we power," says be to the. 
Corihthians, ** to forbear working ? Who goeth a* 
warfare at any time at his own charges ?" meaning, 
that the apostle may as justly look for support as- 
the soldier, who fights for others, expects to be 
maintained by them. He appeals also to another 
principle, which was acknowledged to be alike equi« ' 
table, that a man who engages in any employment 
should be maintained by it : ** Who planteth a 
vineyard, and eateth not* of the fruit thereof? or 
who feedeth a flock, and eateth not of the ijnilk pf 
the flock?" 

To this method of reasoning it might be objected, 
ths^t U yr^ only just as applied to worldly matters, 
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ai)d that in .religious conceroa n^n ought to be-^it 
reeled by some oUier principles. To obvis^e thi^ 
objection, the . ssrine apostle produces arg^^mof^s ip 
support of hi& claim from ^1;^ laii^ of. Moeof, ia 
which it was ord^ioad, tl^^t tbe piiesfe^^ w)i9 mi-> 
nistered in the taberiucle and ten^ple^ ^W^ have 
for their mainijenance a certain, portion of the siaeri- 
feces and oflferings presented there : *•' D<» ye not 
know that they, who ministeir about holy things, live 
of the things of the temple ? wd they, who wait 9ft 
the akar, are partakers with the aU^r V* Yea, so 
attentive was the law of Moaes to thi9 principle, 
tJiat fvery one ought to b&aupiported by tbeeipptpy* 
ment in which he was engaged, that it ex^iyled thiei 
law to brutes, and therefore, prohibi^ted: th^ Jews 
from muzzling the ox which was employed in. thread- 
ing out the coin, a practice made use of i^ e^k^liem 
countries instead of threshing it. He iQ$ifit$ upon 
it, that this order was given, not sp mujcfa ^r th« 
sake of oxen as for the i;nstruciion of nMLpkind,. to 
inculcate upon them thi$ equitable p^inGiple, that 
every Q»e has a right to live by his pr^ssion. So 
that it appears hence, that the apostle wei^/suppprt^ 
by the claim, whi^^h he advapjcedo npt onj^y hy, tho^ 
principles of equity and justice which reason teaches^ 
men, but likewise by the light of i:ey;dation, 
which pr^^cribed the like things: *■ 5ay I t;l*we 
things as a man; or saith not the law' (bk fisimfi. 
a|so ? FcM- it ii worittcn ih the, law' of AAows,, tftpu 
sbalt i30t muMk thQ mouths of theoxt^tkurt trieadf 
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«f3i out tbe corn? Doth God take care of oxen; 
or saith.he it altogether for our sakes ? For our 
sakes, no doubt, this is written $ that he that plough- 
eth. should plough in hope ; and that he that thresh* 
eth in hope should be partaker of his hope. If we 
have sown* unto yoTu spiritual things, is it a great 
thing if we shall reap your carnal things ?" 

Notwithstanding the strong manner in which the 
apostle Paul pleadeth his right to a maintenance a3 
an apostle, he declined accepting of any thing from 
tike church of Corinth, fnon^ motives which do not 
clearly appear, cxdept in general that it was to pro* 
mote the furtherance of the Gospel ; whether he waft 
.afraid that the Corinthians would be disgusted with 
the Go^l, if they found it burdensome; or that, 
if he accepted of a maintenance from them, the isAs^ 
apostle they had among them would plead his ex* 
aniple for accepting one tpo. Yet what he declined ' 
from the Corinthians, for reasons which only applied 
to that city J he received from other churches, and 
even at the time when he resided at Corinth: *^ Have I 
CDinmitted an c^nce,'" says he, " in abasing my*» 
self, that you might be exalted, because I have 
preached to you the Gospel of God freely ? I robbed 
otiier churches, taking wage& of them to do you 
service ; and when I was present with you and 
ymtsted, I was chargeable to no man ; for that, which 
wais lacking: to* mey the brethren who came from 
Macedonift, supplied, and in all things I have kept 
myself from being burdensoaie to y.ou« and SQ will 
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I keep myself." We now sec, then, how clearly 
both reason and Scripture decide in favour of the 
apostles of Christ having an adequate maintenance; 
We are, secondly, to enquire how far the preachers 
of. the Gpspel in the present day are entitled to a lik& 
support. 

Here some are prepared to maintain, that the 
present ministers of the Gospel, at least those of 
them who belong to a particular church, are the suc- 
cessors of the apostles, that they derive their office 
from the appointment of God and the isuggestioas of 
the Holy Spirit, and are entidedto the same rights* 
;is the apostles asserted ; that they have a clzdm not: 
pnly to support from those they serve in -the Gospel: 
of Christ, but likewise .to be maintained in riches' 
4nd affluence ;' and where men will not contribute 
voluntarily toward these purposes, that they ought: 
to be compelled to dp it by the force of human laws ; 
for that the support of their office is necessary to the 
^el] being of society, and the existence of the Chris* 
tian religion in the world, 

. This is the idea which some entertain of the origin- 
of the phristian ministry, and of the claim which it 
has to support ; but I choose not to rest my plea for - 
the maintenance of a class of teachers of Christianity > 
ijpon such precarious ground. Feeble indeed is the 
hold, which the Christian religion has upon d^ 
f^th and affections of mankind, if nothing but com^t ' 
pulsion can induce them to give it support. A 
strPPger presumption againif i|;'? tnitb and exccU 
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lence unbelievers could not desire. I am persuaded 
that the imputation is not just, and that it originates 
with men, who either support a corrupt system of 
Christianity, or who are not aware of the strength 
of the foundation upon which it is built. Those, 
who found their right to the oflBce of teachers upon 
the appointment of God, derived to them by un- 
interrupted succession from the apostles, must re* 
ceive it (hrough the impure channel of the Roman 
catholic church, and must admit, what they will by 
no means be ready to allow, that the ministers of 
the church of Rome have at least as good a title as 
those of any protestant church. 

I. admit, that the apostles left no successors to 
their office and. authority in the world, and that 
those who preach the Gospel in the present day 
have no other just pretension to the office they exer- 
cise than what, they derive from their own inclina- • 
t)pns, an4 the wishes of their Christian brethren. I 
also admit, that they have a claim to no farther as- > 
sistance ths^n fvhat is necessary to their maintenance^ . 
apd what may be given th'em voluntarily; that a 
class of men, wl)p shall devote all their time and . 
labour tp the acquisition ' and communication of 
Christian knqifledg^, is highly convenient and use«> 
ful, but by no means. necessary to the suppqrt of the 
Christian religion in t^p world. 

We see, that in spciety the same individual i)o^s , 
not apply himself to every branch of busiaess or fci* . 
epice, but that each confines himself to one profe^t 
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slon, and leaves to other men tfee care of other pro-- 
fcssicms. The foundation of this division of labour 
is, that it is known from experience, that every art is 
exercised in a manner nfiore advantageous to society, 
and is more speedily advanced toward perfection, 
where men confine themselv^^ to one object, than 
wh^re tiliey attempt to extend their* attention to a 
great number. Thus, there are men, who apply 
themselves solely to the study d law ox of medicine; 
and it is admitted, that the knoWlcfdge- 6( the art of 
healing and of the institutions of civil society is bet- 
ter promoted by these means, than i€ 'ihey attempted 
to become acquaintedwith both professfom ; human 
1& Bot^ affording sufficient t|me fbr^tht latter piir- 
pD«e^ br the human undemandijig nbt *beitig e<^UfI 
taw great an tmdettaking. • '^ i ' 

On this principle it mti^ contril^^ miol^ to the 
pTOgiress of religious knowledge, ^s^ to the inteiiests^ 
of piety and virtue as c<>hnected with it, to have a 
claft of men who shall dfeVote ali theSrtirae and dt> 
tMtion to the study of the ScriptupeSj kiid of other 
bipalwhts. of knowledge, whlfch tti^' assist them in 
aicttttainiilg their meam«ig,>tHan if ^they took up this 
b4isines$ as an occftskm^I emploj^wfet, just as the 
othei^ pursuits of life might affoid; Vhfein leisure. If 
rdlgito^ instmctibh^be delivered, sdtiie person liiusi 
be appoined to perform fhe offifce, stnd some time 
niU8#- W ttllbwed hiin to quaKfy hiittsaf fbr the du- 
titis^bf'il'j espeiiaHy if it diould ^IJi^expected ftom 
him, tHat'he-srhould be freqtieiitl^^fnjgag^^ ^ut 
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this occupation pf his time, must wholly preveqt 
him from applying to the ordinary business of life. 
Of from applying to it with such a degree of attenh 
I (ion as may be necessary for his support. And where 
jven sustain s^n injury or inconvenience for the bencr 
£e of others, it cannot be deemed unreasonable, thajt 
they should receive a compensation* 

It is upon this principle, that the teachers of relir 
^on in the present day are entitled to support;* 
Having ft^isalcen the usual occupations of life, by 
which mien obtain the means of subsistence, in or^^^ 
dtx to apply themselves to the acquisition and* com- 
munication of religious knowledge, it is no more 
than justice and equity, that some other provision 
should be made for their support by those, who en^ 
joy the benefit o( their labours. And most of those 
argtunents, which have been adduced to show the 
propriety q£ providing for the apostles, may h^ 
urged with equal force here. For if the workman 
be worthy of his meal^ or the labourer of his hire^ 
those labourers in the Gospel, who deyo^te their time 
to the religious improvement of mankind, ought not 
to be excepted from this rule. By the principles of 
common equity they are entitled to support. These^ 
we have seen, are binding upon men, although the, 
service performed come unasked for and be volunta- 
rily offered. But their claim is still stronger, where 
those services have been called for and desired, and 
the partis benefitted have entered into an express or 
implied engagement to bei^ow it. If the mini&ters4>£ 
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the Gospel faithfully apply their time and their Cl- 
ients to the instruction and edification of those, who 
have thus called for their assistance, so as to deserve 
the name of workmen and labourers, their claim to a 
■maintenance is here clear and incontestable ; I say to 
a maintenance only; for that is all, that the prin- 
ciple, of which we have been speaking, or the rea- 
soning of the apostle requires. No one thinks, that 
he is bound to make the labourer, the benefit of 
whose Services he enjoys, rich : it he furnish him 
with the means of comfortable subsistence, he thinks 
he has discharged his duty ; there is no more that he 
can justly claim. If any one should object to ap- 
plying the common principles of equity observed in 
the afiFairs of life to the business of religion, we can 
appeal, as the apostle does, to the law of Moses, 
where those, who served the altar, partook of the 
altar, and were allowed a subsistence frojn it ; or to 
the decision of Jesus Christ himself, who, . he tells 
us, has ordained, that they, who preach the Gos- 
pel should live of the Gospel. Such high autho- 
rity it is impossible that any one should withstand. 

I have been led to insist upon this subject at this 
time, because it is the day appointed for making a 
collection for the support of dissenting ministers in 
this and a neighbouring county. You will easily see, 
how what has been said applies to their case, and 
fihows the propriety of making a provision for theix; 
support. If the employment of instructing man- 
kind in the principles of religion be useful, which 
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no Christian will deny, and if they devote ^o much 
of their time to it as to prevent them from engaging 
in the usual occupations of life, they have a claim 
to a maintenance some other way. But that they 
do not receive this assistance from the societies 
which they serve, is well known. The amount 
pf their income from this source falls short ' in- 
many instances of the gains of the common mecha- 
nic, while their expenses, on account of the sta-i 
tion which they hold in society, are much greater.. 
It may be said, indeed, that every society of Chris* 
tians, which chooses to have a minister, and which 
has invited one to fill that office, ought to provide- 
for him ; and it must be acknowledged, that they are. 
bound to do it, so far as they are able ; but if they 
be so few in number, or so destitute in point of pro- 
perty, as not to be able to raise a sufficient sum for 
the purpose, and if without it they cannot enjoy the 
full benefit of religious instruction, it is surely a pro- 
per object of Christian benevolence to assist them, 
that the people may ot suffer the evils which arise- 
from ignorance, or the ministers those which spring 
from a scanty subsistence. The churches of Mace- 
donia contributed toward the support of the apostle 
Paul, and he commends them for it, at a time when 
they received no benefit from his labours, and when 
he served another society, from whom he would 
accept of no pay. What you are required to do 
in the present instance is not so much as this : you 
are requested to assist those, who have exerted them- 
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selves already as far as their ability reathes, and ill 
some instances beyond thcif power. 

I have often recommended this institution to yoiir 
support on past occasions, and it any change have 
taken place in the circumstances of the times, it is 
such as renders that support more necessary now 
than on former occasions. If the cause'of prot^stant 
dissenters lie under peculiar odium at present, if the 
rich and great be ashamed of their former connec- 
tions and ready to withdraw their aissistanee — -these 
are circumstances, which call for peculiar attention 
from those who remain, and who deem the cause m 
which they are engaged the cause of Christian truth 
and liberty. If it be not zealously supportdd when 
thus attacked hy enemies and deserted by fri^ids, it 
must necessarily fall to the ground. I hope better 
things of you, my brethren, than to suppose,- that 
you will withhold your assistance in such circuiti* 
stances. I trust, that your contributions, on the 
present occasion, will be in proportion tx) the increased 
exigency of the case. 
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. .'i^AXNST'P£{^S£€UT#ON FOR BJ&LICIOUS 0PI(I10K«,. 

' LUKE X4v, 25* 

* ^ "I 

-rf;ki fft^ Zori 5tf£rf unio the ServdrUy Go mU iviotki 
Highways and Htdges\ and compel (heik *rt' ami 
in, that my Hotise-may iejilled^ ' . ; : 

U WDER the similitude of a feast, Chtist represents 
to us the offers, which were made of the • Gospel to 
the Jewish nation. Those who were first bidde», 
refusing upon various pretences to come, the Lord 
of the house sends forth his servants into the high« 
ways and hedges, to the outcasts of ^mankind, th^ 
gentile world, who had hithSerto seemed to be aban- 
doned by God, with orders to compel them to colrn^ 
in, i. e. to set before them such powerful evidence, 
and to urge it with so much imjichrtunity; that 
they i^hould not Be able to resist the force of their 
argunients: • That the compulsion here mentioned 
cannot 'meAn any /external violence is evident from 
the nature* of the parable: for no man attempts to 
force guests- to' his table, although he may think it 
right to empl6)^' earnest entreaties and pressing iiii 
vititiotts; whifch- his friends may n6t know how to 
•r^i^« In 4iik tonle* mamier as men ^pinpel • frkfuls 
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to their houses, whom they earnestly desire to see, 
were the disciples of Christ to compel converts into 
the kingdom of their master. They were, as one 
of them, expresses it on another occasion, to be in- 
stafif in reason and ont of season, reproving, rebnk- 
ing, exhorting, with all long suffering and doctrine. 
In this sense Christ is.s^kl to have constrained or 
compelled his disciples to go into a ship, where no 
cme tiipposes that he either drove of dragged them 
into it .; but that be exerted his authority over them 
for this purpose. Peter also compelled the Gentiles 
to the observance of the Jewish law, although he 
cxDployed hotliing more than the authority of his 
example to influence their conduct. Indeed tho 
Ittfle of the woKd comptl in common language to sig« 
tofy* irresistible' arguments is so very frequent and 
familiar,' as scarcely to need any illustration. Yet 
vpori this easy figure an argument has been founded 
for employing force and violence to convert men to 
the truth ;^ atid Christ has been represented as autho^ 
rising his apostle^ in the first commission, which he 
gave them to .preach his Gospel to the world, tp use 
such means. I shall, therefore, take occasion from 
^is passage to show, that to employ force for the 
defence of truth or for restraining errour is unjust i 
ll^ it cannot answer the purposes expected from it ; 
and that it is productive of great evils to mankind, 
and inconsistent with the spirit of (1^ Gospel. 

I. In the first pl^ce it is unjust : for men's opi« 
xiiansf.in religioa ure formed upon the arguments 
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prescnbsd to the mind, and they caniM)t withhold 
their assent, at pleasure, nor can they change their 
opinions, unless (he ground upon which they are 
formed be changed likewise. The conviction of the 
judgment is the necessary result of evidence. To^ 
punish men, therefore, for their religious opinions is 
to punish them for what they cannot help, and it is 
impossible for them to avoid. This is the highest 
degree of injustice and cruelty : it is to make men 
miserable for following the law of tbeir nature, for 
beitevtng that to be true which they percdve to be 
so^ for seeing with their eyes and hearing with their 
ears. This is to treat men worse than we treat 
brutes, who are never corrected for faults, which 
they cannot avoid. Shall we say, that they are 
punished, not for believing what they think to be 
true, but for being governed by prejudice, aiul 
shutting their ty^ against the light ? Who author 
rised you to decide, that those who dilfer f»>m you 
are influenced by prejudice, and averse from receav* 
ing the truth ? Can you dive into the secrets o£ the 
heart, and judge of the motives by which they are 
determined ? Will you assume to yourself the pre« 
rogative of God ? To him it belongs to condemn 
men for their principles, but not to any human 'tri« 
bunaL Is it not the duty of every man to exercise 
his faculties in judging for himself ? and can we have 
a right to punish him for doing so ? Opposite rights 
cannot exist at the same time. We cannot be 
bound by one law to yield to what appears to us to 

S2 



!af6o .Agaiml Persectition 

fie Ae tmtk^ smd ytt be dblAged by aijotfaer » 
rendtince it« Upoa whom is it that sufferings are 
inflicted by persecution ? Not upon hypocrites and 
cowards, who deny their.principles, or profess what 
Cfaey do not believe ; but upon the upright and con- 
scientious^ who have c6urage and virtue to avow 
their sentiments-^Are thete.thetneii, that ought to 
be marked otit for Veng|cattoe froffli the rest of httman 
aociety P Arr these the men, who deserve to be treat* 
ed'^s the pests ef sockty, and the oooimon tenemks 
of ^liankttd/? Is «t a crime to follow conscience, atxl 
to act agreeably to the dictates of the miiid after 6en« 
ous anddilftgent inquiry ? The practice of perseca<« 
M>r8 declares it to be so ; but commoni aense and 
common justice revolt at the idea. 

1 L To employ force to restraifa men froifa ensooTi 
6r to briitg them htLck to the truth, will, not answer 
the purposfc^ of those, by whom it is used, and is 
therefecc! ah insianoe of foUy as well as of injustice. 
If men have powet to exterminate by death or ba« 
nijsfaiaenC all those who differ from them, persecu* 
tionmay answer their purposes by ridding them of 
their adversaries. 3ut as^ the means of conviction 
amd refosmation it will be found wholly inadequate; 
for what. c<>miection is thet"e between reiigious trath 
and human penalties ? Can pain or imprisonment, 
the loss of propef^ty, or the loss of honour, enlighten 
the understanding or convince the .judguient? 
Those, who have recourse to such .violent instru* 
iMUt$ Of conviction, excite a strong suspidoo in 



the auBcb of other Incn, ^hat they hinre nothing 
better to offer: it is always tegarded as an ac^naw-* 
hdgmciit, that the canse is urespJc, and dut.it cannot. 
be supposed in any other way ; whiph 'confirms the* 
persecuted in their present sentiments. When min. 
9re fiiUy ' convinced of the tnxth of^hc opinions 
which they: hold, ^^^^^ ntinds are quiet and easy. 
They tr^t with contempt rather than resentment the 
endeavQuts of their opponents to overthipw thern^ 
In a contest between evident truth Jm^ manifest: 
eriourthey entertain mo apprehensions about the 
issuer they c^n l^ve their eause to.de^d itself 
Ivithout fear. This bold and magnaniuious /conduct 
tenAs to shake the confidence of their adrersafies. 
But where the mind is unsettled, and: men ^re Qot 
folly. V satisfied of the. truth of their own sentiments, 
every > argument, which is suggested oa the othe^ 
fiide of the question, disturbs and embarrasses them; 
The uneasy state of their minds makes them angry 
with those^ who XDccasioned it. Their apprehend 
aion of being defeated indpces them (o have recourse 
to some other method of defence thin what truth 
and justice can afibrd«^to such as may gratify theiT 
resentment by punishing the authotB of: their misery; 
pr give security to their sentiniients by wlencing the 
voice of typposition. On this account, persecution t« 
fdwaya a prentnption of a bad cause in the intnds 
pf thinking ^men; for truth stands not^in^ need- of 
such supppit; nor will those, who 'are persuade^ 
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An attempt to compel men hy force to reOMinct* 
tlieir pnncxples is 'such an infringement of tfadr 
liberties, as all are disposed to resent and' oppose : it 
only makes them hold faster iirhat you ebdeavo]Dir Ui 
take away by unjust means and "unworthy treatment. 
When injured in their persons> liberty, or property^ 
for pr6fessing what they ^btlieve,' their passions are 
inflamed, and their hiitred is> quickly transft^rred 
from the persons of their persecutors to their sentif > 
ments; they ai'e strongly prejudiced against prin- 
ciples, which they conceive lo be the cause of 4heir 
suflFerings, and can never attend with coolness aYid 
impartiality ta any arguments which can be offered 
in their support* . A violent antipathy is created ii| 
their minds to overpower the strength of reasoning. 
Nothing can discover, therefore, greater ignorance 
of human nature, than to expect the propagation of 
truth by violence ; wherecu dispassionate reasonings 
accompanied with kindness and love, subdues men's 
prejudices^ and invites their attention. 

Persecution generally produces an efiiect quite 
opposite to ;the: wishes of those who make rit^ of 
it : it establishes, instead of destroying, the fidtli cS 
the human mind. Those who suffer^ i or who are 
in danger of suflFering for their rdigioos piinciples, 
are naturally led to reflect seriously upon thein: 
all the powers of their mind, are awakened and di- 
rected to one object, whidh ijr close\y examined^ and 
becomes the. subject of conrtant .meditation. : The 
consequence of .this attention : is ;9uch a ^troifgwd 
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lively convicfiottof Abe truth €yf their sentiments, a& 
they never poasessed before : their value for them, 
and zeal to inculcate thpm upon others, increase in 
t3ke same proportion, and from dovibting advocates 
ttity become zealous luid confirmed believers* Such 
k the usual coiisequeooo of persecution. , Hence it 
^as arisen, that timi^s of .persecution have been ex- 
M^emely favwrable to the ioi^^rf^s of th^ Christian 
Kfiligion. By directing mei^'s attention to the great 
articles of their faith, it; has produced a seriousni^s^^ 
fervour, and zeal, unknown to other times ; and^ac^ 
cordingll'y, it has been justly obseryed, *' jthat the 
|>ldod of the martyr^ Jia^ bcei^ fhe, spe4 of tbo 
chvrfi-" : , 

. lU.Wt are tp ppiijt out som^ of th^ evils whjch 
arise . to' mankind fronir t^e practice of persecution.^ 
ThesA ar0 t(H> m^y to be all en!t|nvsr^ted. . I can 
only, mention a few of the sources from which they 
ari^* The loss of property is the least of these 
cvil$. With a considerable share of their subst^ce 
men would cheerfully part, to obta^ t^c lijjerty of 
pursuing the , spntiments pf their pwn minds, and 
worshipping God agreeably to the dictates of cpn-r 
science^ But wich: inflictii^g moderate losses perse* 
(:utors are npt satisiSed : nothing w|ll answer their 
views buf Jieavy fines and grievous penalties. They 
pros^cutf the object of their hatred with re.lpnfli^ss 
malice, till he is reduced from plenty ^nd affluence. 
fo poverty w4 wretchpd^e^s ; till they havp ir^vplyed 
bis nearest r^atifw ?«jd ^cpcnd^nt? in th^ s^^ 



ruin. If th^se lighttf etit^ caAiiot compd the su& 
ferer td ^enofunce the truth, bt become a hypocrite; 
he shall etidure greater. To them shall be added 
banishment from hi^ native country, and he shall 
be driven to rely upon the generosity of strangers, 
amid the dangers of an inhospitable foreign cli- 
mate ; and happy may he esteem himself in trusting 
(o the wild beasts of the forest father than to men, 
who maintain thatf furious character in human shape. 
Such lenient punishment as banishment is, however^ 
Sd^om inflicted j pcfseculors are not willing to «ut- 
fct then- prey to go out of their reach. The uti-* 
happy' victim is condemned to those receptbcles^ 
which are appropriated to the confinement of thd 
most adindoned of thankind, '<tf thieves ahd Wir- 
derers, and other malefactbW, iais if to folteW the 
truth were a fiiilft t^qually deserving of punishment 
with the crimes of such offenders. In these drteary 
abodes the prisoner is shut out from the cheerful 
light of day and the pleasant face of nature ; he ii 
deprived' of Mr Hatis far more dear to him, the Sboth- 
iDg- intchrouAc bf friends', the tender eiideiWhcnts 
of wife and children,' sisler or brothfet. When his 
health is impaired, and disease attacks him, there is 
n6 sympathising breast 'to- soften his distresses, nd 
merciful hand to administer relief; he is left to pine 
with sickrifes^ itnpitied and' urirtOticfed. His ohly 
companions are darkness, solitude; antf sUenee ; or, 
if a sound Ssometimes reach his ia^s', it -is the sound 
bf the cbaihs of his feUo*r Wffereri/ Or tbt Mghs and 
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At moa&itigs of the wretched. K his fortitude catw 
not be subdued by lolig and hard confinement, if be 
|>i!rskt in asserting the trtith notwithst^ding his snf^ 
fertngs, a more bitter cup of affliction remain»«^ 
prepare thyiself, O Wretched man ! for the last ef4 
fort Q( human tnaiice i for death, not in it's ordinary^ 
fcMtns — that would be st mefcafui punishment com*' 
-patA with what'thou hast t(i ftuffey--*but for death 
with the most dn^iidAii tortures which human nature 
dan be^-^prepate to be burnt in the fire f The pri^ 
soner is led from his cell ; crowds press round him 
with eager ctiriosity , to observe every look and every 
gesture. But there is n^ trembling in his limbs/ no 
symptotn .of fear in his counttoahce ; his aspect is 
sef eiie and itlilid. ' The populace behold, with awfol 
astonishment, his undaunted behaviour. He is fos^ 
teried to the stake ; the feggots are piled round 
him ; the execiitioner is about fo kindle the flames--^ 
but there is ofte^ cruel ceremony, which must first be 
performed. The criminal is offered his life, if he 
will recant hvs opinions ; but he rejects the offer 
with disdain, wiien it can only be purchased by 
the -sacrifice of truth. When the fire, which isim- 
mediatdy Kindled, reaches his body, torture is don* 
veyed by every pore ; the drops which trickle firom 
his face m&ik the extremity erf his agony. In these 
4readful circum'stfances what do We hear from the 
lips of the stifferet ? — ^not cries and lamentations—* 
*ot blasphemy-agWinst God, and imprecations upon 
his* enemies, but, as* long as the po^er ^f ' utteraoc* 
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remains^ prayers for their forgiveness, Uie fulleA 
confidence in the Fither of mercies, and th« highest 
exultation and triumph in his future prospects* Thus 
dies the martyr to the truth, apd thus cruelly arC: 
the best of men treated by i;he world; .but his Mioiw 
feringB are' far preferable to the lot of those, who are 
compelled to drag <hi a wretched ^ucistcnce for 
years in glo6my dungeons or intolerable bondage. 
To them death, in it's.inost di^adittl form, iroul4 
be a wdccime ev^ntiiaRr^uiiig thpm frep from, their. 
tutkiings. ' * . '. ■•>. : ; ; . ,:■' 

IV J Persecution is^ii>€onwfcent;nrilt:tbe precepts 
lOid spirit of t^e Qospd* , XI there be any one. pre-, 
icept certainly: deliver^, if there be» any duty, of 
Inore oeriain obligation,, it is that of charity and be* 
ocf ole^^e. The langi;i2|g^ of our- Saviour in his ad- 
inirablelsermoQ pn the mount was, *' blessed are the 
meek, for they (hall inherit the earth; blessed are the 
mercifol, for they ^all obtain mercy ; blessed are thcr 
peaoe makers, for th^y shall be^aU^ed the children 
of God.'' Lov^e ip vfhit he enjoins upon his disci-* 
pies as his p^uU^r con^n4nd, *' this is my command^f 
ment, that ye love pnf anojiier ;^' ''by this shall all 
men know that ye ^T^ my discjples, if yp love one 
another/' A^ hp foi^fiew the pefse^utions, which 
his disciples would ^ufer, he gaye fh^m encourage-* 
ment under th^m , by assuring thq^, that they 
were the marks of tljc divine favpijr, and the fore^ 
runners of a gloriQuiS reward; wl^le he leaves a 
br^^d of ihlamy upoq persecutors, ^d mar^; fhpfq 
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«t for the vengeance of God. ** Rejoice and bo 
exceeding glad, for great is your reward in Heaven ; 
for so persecuted they the prophet* that went before 
you. Wo unto you, for ye build the sepulchres 
of the prophets, and your fathers killed them. There- 
fore also, 3aid the wisdom of God, I will send them 
prophets and apostles, and some of them they will 
slay and persecute, that the blood of all the pro- 
phets may be required of this generation.'* So for 
was our Lord from encouraging persecution, that*h(f 
discountenanced all appearance of it with indigna- 
tion. Thiis;'*when his disciples* would have called 
4own fireifrom Heaven to consume the Samaiitans^ 
\rho Inefaseii to^ Toceive thein,^ he rebuked them- 9y 
sayipg, ** Ye know .|lot wliat «lpirit ye are of. The 
Son of Man^if oorcome t6 destroy men's lives, but to 
9ave theiti.*i - Axid ^hen one of cMbse who wefe ^ith 
him cut off the ear of one of the high priost^s ter-^ 
vantSy he severely reproved him j " Put up thy^ 
sword again into it's place ; for all they that take the 
9word shall perish with fhc sword.-' When ihfe 
apbstles went out to p^eaqh^ they were sent not liki 
armed men, but without stayes, or scrip, or brpad; 
or money, to show that they had nothing to depend 
ppon but the truth of their cause and the assistance 
of divine Providence. They approved themselves 
theministei:sof God, not by excommunications, sus« 
pensions, fines, bamishments, imprisonments, bonds, 
teourges, tortures, and death; but by much pati- 
ence, by affliction, distresses, stripes, impriso^- 
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ments, ti^mults, labQars»)watchingSj Raftings, pure** 
ness, knoyfUdgtt long mflPering, kindness, by the' 
Holy Gho&l, by lovb- unfeigned, by the words of 
truth, by th^poi^r^r of God, and by the armour of 
righceou^Qfi3$ On the right hstnd and ob the left*- 
Thp description , which St. J anies %\ris of the wis«4 
dom thdt is from abov^^. i^ this; .^' Th€ wisdom^ 
th^t is from above, is pnxt^ apd ip^^ctibh, 4nd gen-« 
lie, and easy to be entreated, full 4^f igood fruits^ 
without partiality .and without hypoCmy*'* Bulb 
if we have bitter envyioga and «rife in our heaitd# 
lire have nothing to gtory in^ but we lit ag^iufilb 
the truth, /« f.. we belie our Chrtflliah ))rofesU 
9jlfiix; (or this wisdom destxndetb moD from above^ 
but is earthly, sensual, devilish. .; Miny other pas^ 
iage$ might be prodtKed to theisanut purpose, if it 
itese neoesaary^ bkxt these are stffidenY.ito show, 
that there is. nothing in Scnpture to .countenance 
the ^irit ^f persecution, or any of the modes of 
pers^ution. 

&Qine persons will perhaps think, lihat, however 
ftopftk might be a century, ago to insist upon sock a 
^bhjtAt^s that we baioe .now.. been treating, it ii 
l^'JKdly. unnecessary af the present day,t when every 
man ncnouncessi persecution both in principle and 
practice. . To.fhis l^ansnrdr, that, liowever well in^* 
formed upon this subject the aged members of a 
|[3hri&ti4a society may t|e; there afe always young 
persons, who need'tqi have their minds guarded 
against this pernii:ious crrour; and with respect tQ 
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those wklKiut I have to say, Chat it is well known 
diere are many laws still unrepealed, wliich, if en- 
forced, wilidd. authorise persecution in it's worslf 
foarm, and that it is by 116 means certain, thftt they! 
will never be revived. The great alarm which has 
been cabed iti the minds of. many by the cfaanga 
which has been taking place in the opinions of men^ 
and the external state of religion, may ooeasion tho 
•mploymoot of force to stop their progressy and the 
adoption of. measures for this purpose, . which 
tnay now be'-vjiewed with horrour, Nror^ while 
wicked passions remain in the hearts of men, will this 
world ever be ^ecuxp Iromvthe return of this evil; 
either under the form of law or without the sanction 
of it's authority. Our host security li4s in in* 
culoating continually a strong detestation of both the 
principle and the practice. 

I shall now: conclude with making two i>bserva4 
tions. 

. I. That the . ministers of the Gospel^ notwith- 
standing the mild nature of their religion and so 
many express precepts of Scripture, have been thf 
principal promoters of persecutions. Secondly, 
that we cannot take too much pains to banii^h perse- 
cuting principles from the world, 

I. The ministers of the Gospel have hei^n, thp 
principal promoters of persecution.. This is a .me* 
lancfaoly and surprising iiact, which* for the honoqr 
of human nature, one would* wish incapable Of ,J?g- 
ii>g proved ; but it is &uj)ponted^ by widen^a -MP 
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plain to be denied. From men, whose mind; wcrt 
or ought to have been enlarged by education, whose 
business it was to study the Scriptures, and who may 
be supposed to have been best acquainted with the 
^irit of Christianity, one might. justly have ex«> 
pected a different conduct ; yet ecclesiastical history 
testifies but too plainly, that they have been as deeply 
engaged in persecuting measures, as if such measures 
had been expressly inculcated in the New Testa-^ 
ment, and recommended by the practice of Christ 
and his apostles. Nor has this been the conduct of 
the ministers of one party or denomination of Chris« 
tians.only, but of all ; of Calvin at Geneva, of Lu* 
ther in Germany, of the Puritans as well as Confot:* 
mists in England, and of the Presbyterians in Scot^ 
land. They have all countenanced persecution in 
their turns in a greater or. less degree. " Some few 
there have been/' says Dr. Chandler in the close of 
his history of persecution, " some few there have 
been, who were of a different spirit, who not only 
abstained from persecuting counsels and measures 
themselves, but with great justice and freedom cen^ 
«ured them in others. But as to your saints and fii* 
thers^ your patriarchs and bishops, your councils 
and synods, together with the rabble of monks, 
they were most ^ of them the advisers, abettors and 
practisers of persecution. They knew not how to 
brook opposition to their own opinions and power, 
branded all doctrines different from their own with 
^the odious name of heresy, and used all their arts 
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and influence to oppose and destroy those, vrho pre* 
Aimed to maintain them. And this they did with 
such unanimity and constancy, through t long <$uc^ 
cession of many ages^ as would tempt a stander by 
to think, that a bishop or clergyman, and a pcrse^f 
cutor, were the same thing, or meant the self same 
individual character and office in the Christian 
church." 

Upon this quotation I shall only remark, that 
where classes of men have so generally fallen into 
the same palpable errour, candour will lead us to 
suppose, that something in their situations has laid 
them under peculiar temptation to persecute. All 
counsels, therefore, which come from such quarters^ 
fending to abridge religious liberty, ought always to 
be received with caution. 

In the last place, we cannot take too much pain& 
to deliver the world from persecuting principles and 
measures. It is to rid the world of a monster, which 
has devoured millions of the human race, and ren- 
dered miserable many millions more. The peace of 
human society is never secure while he exists. Un- 
speakable are our obligations to those, who broke 
the teeth of this monster ; and greatly will mankind 
be indebted to those, under Providence, whoever 
they may be, by whom he shall receive his death- 
wound. That moment will be the beginning of a 
jhappy sera in the Christian church. It will be the 
dawning of that fair day of universal peace and love, 
which the Scripture has taught us to expect under . 
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the government of the Messiah, when the wdf shall 
dwell with the laxnb, and the lion shall lie down 
with the kid, and the calf and the young lion 
and the fatling together^ and a Utde child shall lead 
tbetn. 



SERMON XXXVI. 

THE FUTURE EXISTENCE OF INFANTS ASSERTED*. 
JOHN V, 28, 29. 

Marvel not at this : for the Hoar is comings in the 
which all that are in the Graves shall hear his Voice, 

29. And shall come forth, they that have done good^ 
unio the Resurrection of Life^ and they that have done 
evil J unto the Resurrection of Damnation. 

vJnE of the most important advantages, which 
wc derive from the Gospel of Christ, is the light 
which it throws upo^ the condition of man in the 
grave. The heathen world, before the coming of 
Christ, entertained some obscure notions respecting 
another life for the souls of the dead, and of re- 
wards or punishments being appointed for men ac* 
cording to their different characters. Yet their ex- 
pectations were founded upon tradition rather than 
argument. The resurrection of the dead, upon 
which alone the hope of a future life can be securely 
built, made ,no part of thi^ir system ; and their con- 
ceptions respecting future happiness were extremely 
low and gross. The Sadducees, a considerable 
sect among the Jews, denied the doctrine of a re- 

♦ Prtntcd in the year 1T99, but ncTcr before published. 
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^urrection altogether ; and, although the Pharisees 
believed it, we learn, that they had very imperfect 
Motions upon tbesiih^ect : nor is it possible, at the 
present day, with all the additional light and know- 
ledge^ acquired during a period of near two thou- 
sand years, to produce an argument for the resur- 
rection of the dead^ which shall appear perfectly sa- 
tisfactoiy and free from doubt to an inquisitive mind. 
The most that can be said of any single argument^ 
lyhich can be offei*ed, or of all conjointly, is, thaft^ 
they afford a considerable degree of probability, a 
strong presumption, that there will be a future life, 
but not that they amount to complete certainty, to 
such a kind of certainty, as will restrain the p?s*^ 
sions of mankind, and afford sdlid comfort to the 
mind in the prospect of death, or when distressed by 
the loss of vatuable relatives or friends. But what 
reason cannot teach, what tradition failed to com- 
municate or grossly corrupted, what the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament only obscurely intimated, if at 
all, the Christian Religion proclaims in clear and 
express termsj the sense of which it is hot possible to 
doubt or 't6 tontrovert. bf this the" text may be 
produced as an illustrious example, wherdii jfesus, 
the authorised' messenger of 'Heaven, declares, that 
the whole human race shall* awake from their slum- 
bers at his call and rise from the grave. 

He Had said in verse 25 of this chapter, with that 
double assclveration, with which he usually intro* 
daces a sentiment of more thaa ordinaiy importance^ 
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" verily, verily, I say unto you, the hour is coming 
and noMT is, when the. dead shall hear the voice of 
the Son of God, and they that hear shall live ;" 
where he foretels, that the time would come when 
he should raise the dead, and intimates, that he 
already exercises this power, referring probably to 
the general power he possessed of raising the dead 
in proof of his divine mission, and perhaps to par*, 
ticular instances, in which it had been already ex- 
erted^ as in die case of the son of the widow of Nain 
and of Jairus's daughter. I do not include that of 
Lazarus, because he was not raised till some time 
after this period. These were persons to whom he 
had already restored; life ; but however wonderful 
might be the pqwer displayed on these occasio^s^ 
something more extraordinary was to be expectejj^ 
from him. These individuals were few in number, 
bad not been long dead, .^d were uot yet l^d iij 
the grave; but the time was « coming, when. he 
should perform the like office for all who we^, in 
the grave, whoever they might be, and however 
long they had Iain there. '* Marvel not at this ; 
for the hour is* coming, in which all, that are in the 
graves, shall hear his voice and shall come forth/' 

From these words I shall take occasion to inquire 
rnore particularly what persons are included in this 
declaration; from which inquiry, I. apprehend, it 
will appear, that they are persons of every charac- 
ter, of all generations,* aiid oJF every ige. 

I. When it is asserted in the text that all, . that arc 

T 2 
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}n the gfaves, shall he raised to life, persons of eveiy 
character ai-e ifitended, the wid^ed as well as the 
gooid^ 

This is evident froftl the words which follow ; for 
after saying, that all shall come forth, Jesus adds : 
'^ they (hat have done good unto the resurrection of 
life, a:nd they (hat have done evil unto the resurrec- 
tion of damfia^ionf,'* w rather punishment*, hereby 
including all persons of the characters just menti- 
oned. Othet passages of Scripture likewise, which 
assure tis of a resurrection, plainly teach, that it h 
itiietidtd fet both j iifd there is an evident propriety 
m this ipptoiiltmenf. For it is pwper that the good 
should rise to t>6 feWatded and made happy. This 
favour is what has been promised to them, what they 
have fully expected, and what they are prepared to 
enjoy. H God, therefore, will be faithful to hh 
engagiements, if he will fnlfil the retxsotiable expec- 
tations of bis servants, if he will exarif these to a su* 
perlof state of being, who arequalifitd for entering 
tipon it, he must raise them from the dead, without 
doing which, none of these objects can be accom- 
plished. It is no less proper also^, that the wicked 
should rise to be punished. Thi^ is what dbeir ac- 
tions have merited, and what cannot sufBciently take 
place in the present worid. Vice is here often pros* 
peroti^ and triumphant ; it ts frequently elevated 

• See Wakefidd's Tianriation of the New Testament, aoit 
Bitiiop KarM'f Note <«n the meaning of the word «^t»r^ Acts 
vii, 7« 
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ai^gyfi ^he reach of human laws, or concealed from 
human observation ; it is covered with the garb of 
hypocrisy 3 or protected by )v^alth and power. It 
i^ necessary, therefore, that k should be rerno* 
ved to a world, wher^ it m^y be stripped of every 
disguise, and deprived <^ those adv^ntages^ by 
which it was before euabicd to screen it&^lf froia 
justice ; where it may be exposed to v^ew in it's na* 
tive deformity, and punished with a severity propor- 
tioned to it's guilt. Such a distinction as this, be* 
tween virtue and vice, justice requires ^om God as 
the moral governor of the world, who must be in#> 
duced to adopt every possible method to f npourage 
the one and to discountenance the other. In this 
life, indeed, we see virtue to be generally accpt^ 
panied with happiness, and vice with misery ; but 
the diflFerence between, them it seems, is not suffici» 
ently obvious and striking to answer the ends of the 
divine goverppient^ Werp good men only raised to 
life and this wicked /mflPered to li^: for ever in the 
grave, that diflFerence would be piore apparent, the 
wicked sust^^n^ng ah irreparable loss, and the disi- 
pleasure of pod against the o^endpr being strongly 
marked, ^ut we l^^n from revelation, that some-» 
thing moip thap this is neces/saj^y to express the di- 
vine abhorrfsnce of vice, spme positive 6ufiFering, 
;^nd that of sp terrible a n^t^r^i as i)^y deter men 
j^om criminal jpdulgencie^* ^or this reason offen- 
ders must be raispd.from the dead, ^nd sent to ^ 
jplac^^ where (his punishment ipay b,e i^icted* 
T^e divine ^ein^ is compelled tQ tf^t wicked 
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men with such severity in order to ' secure the pur- 
poses of his moral administration, and also to pre- 
serve his own character and honour ; ior this punish- 
ment is what he has repeatedly threatened : and it is 
as necessary to fulfil his threatenings to the wicked as 
his promises to the good : not to do so would sink 
him in the estimation of his creatures, and expose 
his authority to contempt. 

II. The language of the text in asserting, that 
** all, that are in the graves, shall hear the voice of 
the son of man and come forth," includes persons of 
all generations. 

At the time this declaration was made about four 
thousand years' had elapsed from the beginning of 
the world. In that period of time many millions of 
the human race must have fallen by the hand of 
death, and were then lying in the grave. All these 
were certainly included in Christ's declaration, whe- 
ther jews or Gentiles, members of the common- 
wealth of Israel, or strangers to it. From the time 
at which he spoke, to the present, almost two thou- 
sand years more have revolved, in which a much 
larger number must have died than in the two pre- 
ceding periods of the same length, on account of the 
increasing population of the human race. ' How 
many years more may pass frbni this time to the end 
of the world, it is impossible to say, but probably 
a much greater humbei' than since the" ministry of 
Christ. For if we consider how much his doctrines 
and institutions have been corrupted, and how long 
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those corraptions have ]ast;ed, and that at this mo- 
ment they are by no means removed, it seems reason- 
able to conclude from the known wisdom and good^ 
ness of the divine Being, that the paiod in which 
the Christian religion shall flourish in it's original 
purity will at least be equal to, if not greater 
than, that, in which it has been in a state of cor- 
ruption. 

But whatever may be it's duration, its it will be 
the last period of time, and therefore the most pros- 
perous, and on both accounts the most prolific in 
human beings, those that die will be much more nu- 
merous than in any preceding portion of time of the 
same extent. All these, together with thosp iirho 
were laid in the grave before them, from Christ f.o 
Adam, the first man, ^^ shall hear the voice of the 
son of God and come forth." The law of resurrecr 
tion is as extensive and universal as the law of mor- 
tality. '^ As in Adam all die, so in Chiist shall all 
be made alive." A resurrection is as necessary or 
proper for those, who lived in one period of time, 
as for those who lived in another, for the heathen 
as for the Christian and Jew, for him who lived 
before the flood, as well as for him who lived after it : 
for they i^ere all rational creatures, and had all suf^ 
ficient Lnpwledge, either from the light of nature or 
revelation, to enable them to discharge their duty. 
They must all, therefore, have virtues to be reward- 
f4 9F sins tp be pinu$he4, afld are proper objects far 
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being sumniQiied before the tribunal of Christ, and 
for being " judged every one according to his works*" 

How immense a multitude is here ! too large for 
the human imagination to grasp. How grand and 
iiripcHtant must that object be, for which so many 
myriads of human beings are brought into life again ! 
how powerful that voice, which can call them all . 
from the tomb at once ! 

III. Persons of all ages will rise iroai the dead. 

The words, *' all that are in the graves," must in- 
clude persons of every age, the youngest as well as 
the oldest ; for all are buried, the one as well as the 
other, or, if all should not, that circumstance will 
not exclude any from the benefit of this declaration ; 
for so universal is the custom of laying the dead in 
graves or tombs, that the expression *' all that are in 
the graves," comes to signiiy the same thing, as all 
that die, which last words certainly include persons 
of every period of life. 

That the old should be raised from the dead, or 
those pretty far advanced in years, appears perfectly 
consistent with the design of the resunrection, what* 
ever we may suppose that design to be, whether to re* 
ward or punish, make happy or miserable. 

For, if Heaven be considered as a reward of cer- 
tain services performed on earth, the aged Christian 
has done something to render himself a fit objcx:t of 
divine bounty. In the course of so many years he 
hai had many opportunities of showing his fidelity 
to his master, of doing his work and of accorophsh- 
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ing the purposes for which he was employed ; .and 
being grown old iri his service, it is but reasonable 
and just, or at least it is generous, to bestow upon 
him some signal mark of favour* 

Or, if Heaven, th^ state of good men after death, 
be considered as consisting in certain employments 
(for performing which propeHy men are to be trained 
in the present life), as in contemplating the works, 
the dispensations, or the nature of the Almighty, and 
in worshippinff and praising him for his great exceU 
lencies and various benefits, or in doing acts of bene^* 
ficence to the human race, for such employments 
men of virtuous character, who are far advanced in 
life, must be supposed to be well prepared ; for to 
worship God and to do good to mankind have long 
been their favourite occupations. They have ac*.* 
quired a relish for such services before they die, and 
^hen brought to life, will enter upon them with 
fresh delight. 

Or, if a future life be af state of improvement, in 
which the character <^ man is to be gradually raised 
to perfection, and his happiness to receive continual 
accessions, a goodfoundation for making such improve- 
ntient has been already laid by the persons of whom 
I am now speaking, in the virtues they have ac* 
quired ; and to complete the scheme they have be^n 
prosecuting they want nothing but a better counti:y 
and more fsivourable circumstances, advantages whicl^ 
they are now going to enjoy. 

In whatever light therefore a future state of happU 
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ness be regarded, it must be adapted (o the character 
of aged piety* 

But what are we to think respecting those who 
have gone to the grave at so early a period of life as 
to have been incapable of forming any ideas of God, 
and who could never know what it was to take plea- 
sure in his service, or to perform any thing which 
he requires ? Are children and infants to nsit from 
the dead, and ,to be invested at once with thb happi- 
ness of Heaven, without doing any t^ing to deserve 
it, and without acquiring those habits which are 
deemed necessary to qualify others for suck a state 
of enjoyment ? Shall a long omflict with corrupt 
passions, or steady resistance to powerful tempta* 
iions, be thought requisite to entitle some to rewacd, 
while others are allowed to receive it without any 
conflict at all ? To permit persons of the same 
nature to enter the same place of honour and enjoy- 
ment upon such diflPerent conditions, may not seem 
consistent with that equity and impartiality which 
we should expect in the great Governor of the world, 
and may appear not to hold out sufficient encourage* 
meat to exertion. On this account some persons 
may be led to doubt whether that part of th^ human 
race, which dies in infancy or childhood, be intend- 
ed by God for the happiness of a fii^re life. \ shall 
now therefore endeavour to show that such a mea- 
sure is not inconsistent with reason or Scripture. 

Let it be remembered, then, that the question is 
«ot, whether they shall be happy or miserable in ^ 
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future life ; for if children cannot be ranked with 
those that have done good, because they have had 
no ability to do it, so neither can they be classed 
with those that 'have done evil, for they are equally 
incapable of that also. Nor do I take notice ot the 
opinion of those who suppose that infants are con- 
demned to the punishments of Hell, for the trans-^ 
gression of our first parent Adam, or for the corrupt 
nature which they derived from him. This sentimeht 
is too absifrd^ too cruel, and too unworthy of the 
divine perfections to merit the smallest consideration. 
But what we have to determine is, whether they 
are to be made happy with good men in a future 
life, or to lie for ever in the grave. This latter 
supposition will appear highly improbable, it we 
consider that there is nothing in the Scriptures to 
justify such a conclusion, that there is nothing in 
the temper of infants which unfits them for Heaven, 
and that it is perfectly consistent with the wisdom and 
goodness of God to give them a place there.* 

* In the succeeding observations I have not insisted upon tho 
argument for the resurrection of infants founded upon the covenant 
made with Abraham, or upon that which was afterwards made 
with Moses and the Children of Israel, both which some have 
considered as containing a promise of restoration to life ; and as 
extending equally to all believers in Christ, and their ofBprtYig ; 
nor have 1 laid any stress upon the Christian ordinance of bap« 
tism, as conveying such an intimation; but had recourse to more 
general considerations^ which appear to be more decisive of the 
question. Those who wish' to see what may be said on thes« 
arguments^ may confult Tub Baptism of Infahts a kiason^ 
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1. There is nothing in the Scriptures which can 
justify the ^supposition that they will be left in the 
grave. The contrary seems to be plainly implied^ 
if not expressly asserted. The apostle Paul, in his 
first epistle to the Corinthians, compares the benefits 
of Christ's obedience with the consequences arising 
firom Adam's transgression, and declares the one to 
b^ as extensive as the other : <^ For since by man 
came death, by man came also the resurrection of 
the dead. For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
§hall all be, made alive:" i Cor. xv, 21, 22. If in-p 
fants be included, as no doubt they are, among the 
number ,oi those who die in consequence of theijr 
relation to Adam, they must likewise be included 
«mong those who are here said to be raised to life by 
Christ. If we admit the premises, it is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion. 

A like inferience may hp drawn^ as has been al* 
rjeady observed^ frpm pkft general expressions which 
are used in tbe text ; or allowing, what however I 
$et no occasion to grant, that the words all that arc 
in the graves arp tp be explained by what follows, 
and relate on^y to persons who have arrived at years 
of discretion, apd w)ip have done either good 01: 
evil ; yet there i§ nofl^fng in this, or in any other 
passage of the New Testament, to support the con- 
trafy conclusion, that they will }>e left in the grave; 

ABLi StRVict, by Mr. Towgood, or Thb Covenant or 
Cftf c|, AND Baptism the Si«n of jt, \>;y Dr. John X'^yjor^ 
%'lie{p Uip7 will ^n4 them al)l/ ftfstedf 
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and this is too great a step to take without authority. 
Were it the intention of divine goodness that thejr 
should always remain there, we might expect to b€ 
expressly informed of it. In delivering general de- 
clarations, so important ^an exception required to 
be noticed, especially considering how liable many 
would be to giv^ those declarations a false construe* 
tion, and how great distress they would feel on find* 
ihg themselves disappointed. In another case, pretty 
nearly connected with that we are considering, where 
there was an exception, we find the apostle takes 
care to mention it; for he tells the Corinthians: 
*•* we shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed,'* 
I Cor. XV, 51. Might we not ^erefore have ex- 
pected, that he would have said in regard to the pre- 
sent case, were it really to be &ct, we shall not all 
rise, but some of us will be left behindt No unfa- 
vourable conclusion, it is certain, ought to be drawn 
I from the silence of Scripture, or from it's saying now* 
thing expressly upon the subject, should it be ad- 
mitted, for that is easily accounted for, if it appear, 
as I shall next proceed to show, that the case is of 
such a nature, as to render it easy to be determined 
by what has been already revealed ; for then a par** 
ticular revelation is unnecessary. 

II. Children and infants possess nothing, which 
can render them unfit for the happiness of a future 
life. When bom into this vforld, they have minds^ 
which are capable of exercising all the powers of in- 
telligence, and of acquiring all tbd virtuous and pi- 
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ous dispasitions, which constitute the character of 
the Christian. Nothing is wanting for this purpose 
t>ut time and proper cultivation, which another 
state of being may aflFoW. With regard to wicked 
xnen, there appears to be an obvious reason for their 
being excluded from Heaven, which is not applica* 
ble to the present case ; for they have acquired dis- 
positions and habits which are totally inconsistent 
with the services and employments of that place-— « 
they have contracted a dislike both for the worship 
and 'service of God— they have no relish for any 
ha|:fpiness but what consists in the gratification of the 
senses, or in the. possession of riches, honour, and 
power — their breasts, instead, of bei:^ filled with 
benevolence, are the seat of pride and ambition, of 
invy fand malice-i-instdad of being habituated to 
obey the will of Ood^ they have beeo accustomed 
to ft)llotv their own corrupt inclinatiol)»~and these 
habits are grown so inveterate, that nothing will re- 
claim them» Such men are justly excluded from a 
place for which they are totally unfit, and idnfiis- 
sion into which wouJd only perpetuate their vices. 

But in the case, of which I am speaking, there 
are none of the disi|ualifications now mentioned, if 
there be no virtues acquired, there arc nO vices con- 
tracted — ^ff there be not perfection, there is innocence, 
which ils an important step towards perfcctios in a 
creature capable df the highest religious attain- 
ments — there is a nlind; capable of all the moral vir* 
tues, and in a better slat£ for acijuiring them^ than 
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the minds of mein are, which are always in a greater 
or less degree corrupted. We find Christ, thercforeii 
pointing out children as possessing dispositions! 
which, fitted them in a particular manner for that 
state of mooral culture, which God had provided 
under the Christian dispensation^ and exhorting his 
disciples to endeavour to resemble them. '< SuflPer 
little childrcsi to come unto me and forbid them not^ 
fM of such is the kingdom of Heaven;'' Mat. xix^ 
14. ^^ If aey man would become great in thektng'« 
dom of Heaven^ he ;ttust become aa a little child;" 
Mat. xviiiy 4. . 

Those, that.pcMsess dispositions, which ^oalify 
thcni so wfelL for the kingdiofii of .God in this world, 
cannot smrcly be thought wholly tmworthy of a* 
place indiat future and supenour kingdom, for whicb 
the present was intended as. an ititroductioo. Soarai 
persons may, indeed, imagisie,.t]iat none are qualified 
far Heaven, except those what have made a high de- 
gree of pvofieieacy m virtuoius attainments, and that • 
children^ vaho have made no such prx>ficiency, must 
be 1 totally' unfit (for being placed there. But it 
shmild be remtetnbered, that Heaven is not a statc» 
upon entering which men are instantly raispd- (k> the . 
highest pojfit of moral excellofice th^y are capable of 
attaining, 9^ where they always remain statiotiaffy, at* 
the sameidci^iee of perfection. Those persons give! 
the most ratimial account of a future life, vrho re- . 
jHresent it a$ a. state of improvement, into which 
tQffix of very; different degrees of virtue may be ad^^t 
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mitted, from the enlightened and active Christian, to 
the uninformed but conscientious heathen, and 
where they will all find means of making continual 
progress in virtue without any limits, their know- 
ledge becoming every day more enlarged, their de- 
votion more fervent^ their benevolence more disinte^ 
rested and active, and every other virtue advancing 
with corespondent pace. If Heaven, therefore, be 
a state of continual improvement, as reason and 
revelation seem to teach — ^if it be adapted to the 
circumstances of those who have made compara- 
tively but small proficiency in goodness, it is easy, 
to conceive, that it may be suited to the condition of 
those^ who have made no proficiency at all, but whose 
minds are not corrupted by any wrong Uas, and 
who are prepared to commence a career of excel* 
lence as soon as they can receive proper culture. It 
is easy to conceive, that the young child, being freed, 
like the rest of the human race, from many of those 
disadvantages, which are inseparable from these con- 
stitutions of flesh and blood, may in that state fin4 
his powers gradually unfolded, and his progress in 
virtue secured and accelerated by suitable motives and 
discipline* 

The same means, whatever they may be, which ^ 
tend to improve persons of the most refined excel- • 
lence, must have a like tendency when applied to • 
those, who have yet made no such improvement. 
There can hardly be a greater diflPerence between the 
best and least perfect character to be admitted into 
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Heaven, than there is between that less perfect cha* 
racter and the young infant. If, therefore, the two 
first, although differing so much from each other, 
will find Heaven adapted in the best manner to their 
improvement, why should we not suppose, that it is 
equally well adapted to the improvement also of the 
two last ? 

In the world in which we now live, very different 
degrees of excellence are to be found, from the aged 
Christian, who has devoted his whole life to the in- 
terests of virtue, to the young child, who has not 
yet begun to exercise his reason and to enter upon 
a virtuous course ; yet it furnishes all with the means 
of improvement ; and why should not another world 
furnish them with similar means ? May not what 
takes place here be possible also in Heaven ? And 
^re not the present circumstances of virtuous charac* 
ters intended to afford a general specimen and ex« 
ample of what their future condition will be ? 

IIL To raise the youngest of the human race 
from the dead, and to give them a place in Heaven, 
has nothing in it inconsistent with the wisdom and 
goodness of God. This seems to follow firom the 
two preceding ^observations. For if there be no- 
thing in their temper, which unfits them for that 
place, and if it be a state which is well suited -tp 
their wants, and in which they may rise to piety 
and virtue, and the Scriptures have not authorised 
a contrary conclusion, it cannot be unworthy of God 
to place them there. Qn the contrary, it is an in« 

vot. 11. u 
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itance oF goodness, which well accords with die nest 
of his conduct, and reflects the highest luttre upoa 
his character ; for he appears to act in this instance^ 
tnore perhaps than on some odier occasions, from 
motives of pare and disinterested henevdence — ^he 
fna£:es those in a superiour degree happy, who have 
no claim to his favour. 

Let it not be said here, that Ood^ by this oon* 
duct, makes those, who have done nothmg, equal 
fo those, who have borne the burden and heat of 
the day, and that this must discourage the exertions 
of those, who are called to labour in his service^ 
For it is not supposed, that childten and infants ane 
placed on a level, in point of honour or enjoyment, 
with those who have lived longer, and been heneby 
enabled to make a considerable advancement in 
goodness ; but that they will be ranked in i muck 
inferiour sttuaiion, where, however, in a course of 
time, they will certainly rise to the «ame advantages* 
In that world every one will take his station acoord* 
ing to the character he possessed when be quitted 
the present life« He who had made much progress^ 
«n virtue will be placed in a higher situation-««-he 
who had made less, in one lower-*^nd he, who was 
only beginning to enter upon a virtuous course, in 
the lowest-'-^-each being placed according to his im« 
provements. In this there is nothing inequitable 
or unjust« 

X shall now conclude this discourse with two ob* 
servations which st^m naturally to ai^se from it. 
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The &st K that what ba^ been said above may 
serve to vindicate the canduct of Providence from 
an ifnpntalion, to which, in the apprehension of 
some, it may appear liable, on account of the treat* 
ment of children and infants. 

To take from life those, who are just brought 
into rt, who have experienced so many of it's pains, 
and have had so few opportunities of taiisting it's 
pleasures, may seem to be a severe measure. To 
destroy what has been so lately created, what pos- 
'Sesses such curious organs, and what is capable of 
so high a degree of improvement, appearls unac- 
countable and inconsistent with those marks of wis- 
dom, which we observe in other parts of the divine 
administration, especially when we consider, how 
great a proportion of the human race die at this 
«arly period, which some have calculated at one 
half of the whole number bom. But the conduct 
of Providence is now completely explained and 
vindicated. Young children are removed from the 
theatre of this world, that they may appear upon 
another, where they will be freed from the incum- 
brances, with which they were oppressed, and be 
favoured with far superiour advantages— where they 
will rise to virtue without those dangers, to which 
the young are exposed in this world, and which 
too often prove fatal to their welfare, and where 
they will enjoy pleasure without any mixture of 
pain. 

The preceding observations may serve also to re- 

V 2 
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concile. those parents to their loss, who have beeii 
<leprived of children at this early period of life. 
This is often a very painful and severe trial, which 
requires more than ordinary fortitude to bear. But 
let no one suffer himself to sink tmder the burden. 
'It is our duty to bow with humble submission to the 
will of Cod, even where we do not understand his 
designs ; but his intentions are here discovered, and 
they appear to be full of gpodness to the deceased, 
and not without consolation to the living. If vir* 
tuous themselves, they will see and know their be- 
loved offspring again, and assist in training them, 
if they should want assistance, to all the excellence 
of which a human being is capable. Their labours 
Sot this purpose will not be accompanied as they are 
here, with anxious fears for the issue, but be ani« 
mated with the assurance of certain success. With 
such hopes let them now support their minds. 



SERMON XXXVIL 

iON THE VALUE OF LIFE AND THE LAWFULNESS OW 
WISHING IT TERMINATED* 

II COR. Vy 4. 

For we thai are in this Tabernacle do groan, being 
burdened, not for thai xve woul4 be unclothed, hi 
clothed ttfon, 

v^UR Lord and master had clearly taught the 
doctrine of a resurrection from the dead, while he 
was in the world, saying that all, that ^rc ip their 
graves, shall hear the voice of the sop of m^ sind 
come forth ; they, that have done good, to the rcr. 
5urrection of life, and they, that have done evil, JO 
the resurrection of condemnation ; so that no one, 
who attentively reads the history of his ministry as 
given us by the evangelists, can doubt whether this 
doctrine be a part of the Christian systjstn* Never^ 
theless there are spme things relating to that impor- 
tant event, which are more clearly illustrated by the 
apostle Paul, and some that are ^communicated by 
}lim for the first time, for the knowledge of whic^ 
we are indebted to the objections. of unbelievers, or 
^e fears and apprehensions of the first Christies, 
J|ius, some ^lersons )iaymg m1(p4> bQW ^? th9 
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dead raised ? i. e. why is there a resurrection of the 
dead ; why is not life rather prolonged ? why are 
men suffered to die and then raised to life again, 
and with what bodies do they come h for an an- 
swer to these questions he refers the inquirer to a well 
known fact in the vegetable creation, where the seed, 
that is sown, must die to appearance in order to 
produce a new plant, intimatinff hereby, that the 
death of the man is a proper passage to a new life, 
35 the destruction of the &eed was a necessary prepa-« 
ration for a new plant. ** Thou fool, that which 
thou sowest is not quickened, except it die/* 

To the second question he replies by saying, that 
the new body will be very different from the old> 
the one was weak, corruptible, and mortal, the other 
shall be supported without food, be unchangeable; 
and everlasting. The first was formed after the model 
of the great progenitor of the human race,. Adam; the 
second is to be formed after the constitutiQa of the 
glorified person of Jesus Christ. To illustrate the 
possibility of such a change, he refers them to tbm 
variety which exists in animal bodies, where the 
flesh of men, of beasts, of fishes, and of birds, goes under 
one general denomination, although differing much 
in regard to nature and quality ; and to the variety 
which appears in the heavenly bodies, wherie the 
luminaries differ miich firom one another and fvon 
such substances as are upoij^ the earth, and thence ia<^ 
fers, that there may be a like difiiennce between thq 
present and future bd^es of the saints : '^ as all flesh is 
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not tlig same flesh, and as there are bodies eelestial 
and bodies terrestrial, so is also the rcsurrecrioi) of 
the dtod." 

Having thus answ^i^d these two questions, Faul 
proceeds to say, that he will now inforn^ them of 
something, which he had not communicated beforef 
(which is all that we are to understand by the word 
mjfstiry) that all beKevers in Christ should not die, 
kit that thos^, who remain alive at his comings 
shall be changed, i. e. shall undergo the same happy 
change without dying, as he had befiarc described as 
the portion of those, who had been obliged to submit- 
to that event, and this instantaneously. ** Behold, 
I show you a mystery ; we shall not ^11 sleep, but we 
shall alPbe chang'ed, in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye, at the last trump, (for the tnjmpejk shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible) 
and we shall be changed, i. e. such of us believers a$ 
remain to the last day sfiall assume the glorified 
body without dying. This change to take placp in 
the persons of the living at th^ last day he speaks of 
pnder the image of being clothed, or putting on a 
new dress to be worn for evei^ from that time> 
^^ For thjs corruptibJc," says he, ** must put on incor* 
iruption, and this mortal must pu« on immortality* 
|Bo when this corruptible sH^U have put on incorrupt 
tion, and this mortal shall have put on immortality, 
then shall be brought tapass the saying that is written^ 
death is swallowed up in victory.'* Where you arc 
f9 observe, tljaf by the frorruptjbte ?«4 roart?il he 
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does not mean the dead, but the living body ; for he. 
is speaking of those who never see death. 

The same figure is made use of in the text, ia 
which he speaks of being clothed and unclothed ; 
and the account now given of the apostle's doc* 
trine respecting the resurrection will serve to explain 
his meaning in this place. 

To pro^ to the Corinthians his sincerity in 
preaching the Gospel, he had beeii mentioning in 
the preceding chapter the sufferings and dangers 
to which he was exposed in that employment, per- 
suaded they could not avoid inferring, that nothing 
but the fullest conviction of it's truth and divine 
origin could induce him voluntarily to encounter so 
many evils in endeavouring to propagate it in the 
world. He adds, that the reason, why he did not 
faint under them', was the assurance, that God would 
raise him from the dead, and give him a better life 
than the present one,exemptedfrom jpain, and change, 
and every calamity : " We believe,'* says he, " and 
therefore speak, knowing that he, which raised up the 
Lord Jesus, will raise up us also by Jesus, and pre- 
sent us with you ; for which cause vit faint not,'* 
meaning himself, although he uses the plural num* 
ber and says tur, as is very common with this apostle 
in other parts of his writings. \n order to place the 
difference between thepresent and future life in a more 
striking light, he compares the constitution of man to a 
tabernacle or tent, an image, which would naturally 
present itself to the mind of the apostle, who was by 
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trade a tent maker, and served extrei|icly well toex^ 
press his idiea ; for a tent is an inconvenient structure, 
erected by men only for a short time, and with a 
design to be soon taken down ; but the future consti* 
tution he compares to a house, a much more con- 
venient and lasting structure. The prospect of ob- 
taining so improved a condition reconciled him to 
dangers and death. '' For we know/' says he» 
'* that, if our earthly house of this tabernacle were 
dissolved, we have a building of God, a house not 
made with hands," 1. e. not liable to decay like the 
works of human art, ^^ eternal in the Heavens." 

In this tabernacle the appstle laboured under many 
evils, from which he expected to be released wlien re^ 
moved (o thespperiour and better building, which 
made him earnestly long for the change : ''for in this 
we groap, earnestly desiring ao be clothed upon 
with our Ijouse which is from Heaven/' He should 
not, however, desire to be released frpm the present 
f>o4y9 unless he were sure of being plothed with- 
another; '' if sp be, that being stiipped," (for so 
(he passage pugh( to stand upon the authority of se« 
veral manuscripts and versions, as well as on ac- 
count of the connection, and not clothed^ as in our 
translation) *' we shall not be found naked,*' i. e. pro* 
yided tjiat, when we lay aside this body, we are fur- 
nished with another, and not left naked or to perisl^ 
in the grave. 

Then follow the words of the text, in wj^ich he 
|;f peats the same sentiment, which l^e had expresse4 
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ki the preceding v^erses, but in a 80ine«rhali better 
and fuller manner. ^' For we» fihit are m tins ta^ 
bemade, do groan being biurdened^ not for that we 
would be unclothed, but clothed uipon, that mor* 
tality might be swallowed up in hfe." To bcwidoihcd 
iathe same thing as the apostk had before expressed 
by this tariMy house of our tahevnacle being dissolved, 
or our dying, and to he clothed upon is the r^eiaing of 
the house from Heaven^ or the gl6n£ed body of the 
saints, i. e. a new life. 

The figurative termv a^A^ib/^^wiU'prebably sug^ 
gest to some of you the idea of the soul's being dis-r 
united from the body, and Uviiig in a separate 
state, and being clothed upor^ the reunion 06 these 
two substances. But this wa$ not the s^stk's idea 1 
for according to him the clothes, which are laid aside 
atdj^a^h, ^re the whole man, consisting of an afiJiRat 
frame and an intelligent principle, or the old man-, 
and the clothes, which- are assumed ^t the resurrec- 
tion, are a new constitution, consisting of the like 
principles, ox a new m^Ln. It is the same thtng, 
which be expresses in another parfi of this chapter^ 
hy being at home in the body, i. e. in the present cor- 
ruptible system^ and by being absent from the- body^ot 
laying it asid^ ; wherp the body is put, aais commoQ 
with all writers, for the ^hol^ man, and'hts meaning 
is, as if he had said, ^e prc^sent life ^ accompanied 
with much toil and many j^v^fferings, -^hich often 
make us feel oppressed, and weary, ?ttid earnestly 
desirous of a better^, not but thaf |he p^sent life Han 
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iCs advantages and pleasures, which render us sin«. 
cerely attached to it a]34 unwilling, to. part with it, 
except for another life, in which this mortal exis- 
tence may for ever be absorbed* 

From the preceding elucidation of the apostle's 
language, I shall take occasion to consider in whal^ 
the value of human Hfe consists, and on what prin.* 
ciples we may desire to have itterminated^ 

I am first to consist in what th& va^U^ of human 
life consists. 

It'svalue^ thcQ, may be said to arise iirom it'^be^-^ 
ing a season of enjoyment. Who can deny, that 
life has many comforts^ who only considers what m,en 
derive froni the grosser appetitesi which are Curnished ' 
with objects of gratijBcation every day, but especi-. 
ally if he take into his account the satisfaction which 
ipen feel in social and domestic i^elations, pleasures 
of a more refined nature and within the reach of 
a^ll— what they receive from the works of nature and 
art, a high relish for which depends upon the.culti-. 
yatton of t|ip mind, but which, is enjoyed in sopje* 
degree by aU^^fro^ the knowledge and contcuipla^ 
t^n of ifnponant truths respecting the natural worlds 
oivil government, or the common business of life,. 
and especially respecting religion ? Nor ought we 
to leave out of our consideration the pleasures, 
which arise from the contemplation of mooral exceU. 
lence either iq oufsf Ives or others, aajd.particuWly 
in tliesupwme Beiapig ? Whais there, I say^^ that con-* 
siders these, various sources of delight, thi^tcan think. 
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human life is destitute of comfort, and that the con- 
tinuance of it is not desirable on that account ? 

Pleasure meets us at our first entrance upon life, at 
the earliest period of it,and accompaniesus at every step 
in one form or another from the first hour to the last. 
In general too it is increasing as life advances, being 
greater in every new period than in the preceding, 
at least till men are advanced very far in years. The 
pleslsures of infancy and childhood are exchanged for 
those of manhood, and the pleasures of our manly 
years for the more refined and enlarged enjoyments 
of riiiddle life. At every period the mind can enjoy 
more of the past and anticipate more of the future : 
at every succeeding period it's pleasures are refined 
and purified, and partake less of the gross pleasures of 
sense. If evils be felt, time enables us to correct 
them ; if any thing desirable be wanting, by our own 
industry and exertion wc may supply the defect* In 
^he mean time whether successful or not, hope animates 
pur pursuit and lessens the weight of our troubles, or 
increases the sum of our enjoyments. If the plea* 
$ures of life, then, be at all times considerable and' 
generall)^ increasing, who can wonder, that men are 
strongly attached to it, and unwillipg to depart from 
it, unless compelled by inexorable necessity ? 

Secondly, Life is also valuable as a season of im^ 
^rovement. 

The whole doctrine of the Christian revelation 
concurs in teaching us to conceive of a future life a9 
^ state of exact retribution, where each will ueceivo 
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a rewaf d suited to his character, or to that degree of 
piety and virtue, which he had attained in the present 
life ; he who had made great progress receiving much 
happiness, while he^ who had made but little, pro- 
portionally less« Hence appears the value of the 
present life ; for the longbr it is contixmed, the bet- 
ter opportunities will men enjoy for improving and 
-perfecting their characters, and the higher will be 
their station in Heaven, when they depart from it. 
On the contrary, those, who die at an early pe- 
riod, before their virtue has attained any degree of 
maturity, are only qualified for an inferiour station* 
A good man, therefore, will wish for the continu- 
ance of life, not merely on account of the additional 
.pleasures, which it will enable him to enjoy here, 
but on account of the influence it will have upon the 
whole of his future existence, by enabling him^ 
when he enters on it, to commence his career of hap- 
piness in proportionally better circumstances. 

Let it be observed, however, that this can only be 
true upon the supposition, that all men enter upon 
happiness at the same time, the period of the resur- 
rection ; for, in that case, no one can enjoy any ad- 
vantage above another, except what he derives from 
a greater degree of previous preparation. But if the 
soul of man quit- the body as soon as death takes 
place, and, instead of lying with it in the grave, en- 
ter immediately upon a state of improvement, he, 
who dies soon, may have made between death and 
the reaurrectioB as great and even greater profid* 
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ency^ tJian lie, who dies later in life ; and oonse« 
quently there can be no motive cm this suppositiofh 
to wish for tile continuance of life, since he will 
rank, at the day of jiu^ment, above those, who 
shall have died long after him. For it cannot be 
supposed, that this world aflFords the same advan- 
tages for making religious acquirements as the next, 
and that ten years spent among frail mortals incum« 
bened with such bodies as ours, can be equal in this 
respect to ten years spent in Heaven and in the m^ 
ciety of the blessed. 

Thirdly, There is another reaM>n, for which life 
is thought Valuable, and that is the opportunity it 
affords of doing good.. 

It rtiay perhaps be thought, that this considera- 
tion might have been classed under one or other of 
the preceding heads ; since doing good is cettainly 
•one of the most valuable pleasures of life, and he, 
who performs good works most frequently, makes 
the best preparation for a future life, and is likely 
to hold the highest rank in it. 

But there are some, who do good from motives of 
pure benevolence, and without regard to any advan*- 
tage resulting to themselves from it either in this 
world or the next. To them the continuance of 
life is highly desirable for the sake of those kind ser- 
vices, which they intend to perform for mankind at 
large or for their relatives and friends, and which 
they see no probability of being effected in any 
other way. A few years, they may imagine, will 
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Mable tfaem to accomplish the design they have^ in 
view. For this time, at least, they earnestly wish to 
live, afnd cannot bear the thought of being prema- 
maturely carried away from life, and kid silent and 
useless in die grave. For such purposes as these, 
to Aesire the continuance of life is not only innocent^ 
but rational and commendable. 

We are nOw, Secondly, to consider in what cases it 
may be allowable to wish life were termimated. 

On this subject it may be observed in general, 
that it is the duty of a creature to be wholly re- 
signed to the will of it's creator, to be pleased 
with whatever he determines, and to submk with- 
out murmuring to what he appoints, in short, to 
have no will but his. This is no more than the 
just deference, which is due to the great wisdom 
and perfect goodness of the supreme Being. It is 
also pec6mmcnded to us by an example of the high- 
est authority, no less than that of our master, 
who, when distressed at the prospect of a violent 
death, could say, " Father, not my will, but thine 
be done.** To wish to depart from life, then, in any 
manner, when God does not require such a sacrifice 
in order to obey his will, can be no proof of excel- 
lence of character, nor be properly held up to our 
imitation as a duty. The utmost that can be said of 
it is, that it is a weakness, which the distresses of 
mankind may in certain circumstances render excusa«* 
We, but which ought to be avoided as far as possible. 
We are now to consider what those circumstances 
are, in which it may be excused* 
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This may be the case, first, when we are called to 
very painful and laborious services, which occasion 
continual anxiety, and exhaust thef strength. Of this 
nature were the labours of Paul. He travelled to 
every part of the known world to preach the Gospel, 
And although so benevolent and useful an undertak- 
ing must have afforded at tim^s the highest pleasure 
to a benevolent mind, yet it was accompanied with 
constant danger and immense fatigUe. He was in 
perils by land, in perils by sea, in perils by false 
brethren. The history of his mission, as given us 
by one of his companions ^ well as by himself, bears 
ample testimony to the greatness of the hardships ho 
endured. If sometimes, when oppressed with an- 
xiety and exhausted with fatigue, he wished for a 
release from this service, can we be surprised at 
the wish ? If by being clothed upon he meant a 
change of a frail constitution of flesh and blood for 
one that was immortal^ without seeing death, as he 
has predicted will be the case with those^ who re- 
main alive at the second coming of Christ, can we 
wonder, that he should wish his labours and suffer- 
ings might be terminated in this manner ? Or if by 
being clothed upon he mean a heavenly constitution, 
to be received at the resurrection of the dead after 
many years rest in the grave, what is there in this 
wish that is very censurable ? 

Yet in each case he wished for what he knew to be 
impossible, or what could not be granted ; for in res- 
pect to this change it could not take place till the last 
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day, before which period he tells the Thessalonians 
ihere must be a great apostacy from the Chris- 
tian faith ; and if he wished for a removal in an 
ordinary way, this was a favour which could 
not be granted, for he lived many years after this 
time. 

The circumstances of the apostle were extraor- 
dinary, and such as are not likely to occur in 
the life of a comm(Hi Christian. If, however, per- 
sons of that description should find themselves in a 
similar situc^tion : if, from the decay of religion or 
the corruption of Christianity, they should think 
themselves called upon to make the like painful ex- 
ertions in the services of God and for the good of 
mankind, they may be allowed to entertain the same 
desire, and in the midst of their labours and suffer- 
ings to wish an end to them, and that they may be 
clothed upon with their house from Heaven. But, 

Secondly, There are situations in common life, 
where Christians may be disposed to form the same 
wish as the apostle. 

As for instance, where men are afflicted with vio- 
lent pain ; where there is reason to fear it's continu- 
ance, and the agony is greater than human nature 
can hope to endure with patience ; or where old age 
has destroyed all relish for the enjoyments of life,, 
find the body is also oppressed with disease ; where 
the decay of the faculties of the mind has rendered all 
^ittempts at further improvement, and all endeavours 
U> do service to mankind, hopeless. That persons 

vol.. Up X ' ' 
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in these situations should desire, like the apostle, 
to be discharged from life, if it be only for the rest 
of the grave, and especially that they should wish to 
pass from this life to the next without dying, must 
be allowed to be very natural. For it is at most no 
more than to prefer ease to pain, and rest to trouble. 
It is only to desire, that a life, which is at best but 
frail, and whith is now become burdensome and 
appears to be useless, ihay be absorbed in one, that 
is perfectly happy and everlasting. If there Be 
nothing commendabfe iif this, ytt surely ther^ is 
nothing in it to be sfererely condemned. 

From the Whole of what has now been said two 
inferences may be deduced, with which I shall con-* 
elude — that in the happiest season of life vre 
should ILeep ourselves ftom being too mtrcH attached 
to it, and in the most afflictednot to be ready to in- 
dulge discontent. 

I. When we are prosperous and happy, when the 
powers of enjoyment and of service are in full vigour, 
when our pursuits are successful, bringing with them 
much present pleasure and giving us the prospect of 
much more to come— when the face of nature thus 
smiles upon ufs, it would be absurd to say,, that we 
groan being burdened; for in these circumstances 
every man feels himself attached to life and unwilling 
to part with it. But as it is possible, that life may be 
taken away even in these favourable circumstances, or 
a dark cloud be cast over all our future prospects, it is 
the part of prudence to endeavour to moderate this af- 
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fection, that we may be able to quit life without mur« 
muring or discontent, if it should be suddenly and 
unexpectedly destroyed. Nothing can be better cal- 
culated for this purpose, than to recollect the supe« 
rior value of another life, and that, however neces- 
sary the present may appear to be to prepare us for 
the next, and to fix us in the best stations in it, yet 
God may see, that the longer continuance of ^is life 
would be prejudicial to our future interests, by ex- 
posing us to temptations and trials, which we should 
not be able to bear, and, therefore, in mercy re- 
move us from the evil to come. Such considera- 
tions as these we ought to make familiar to our minds 
in the most prosperous seasons, remembering, that 
the less our circumstances in this world direct our 
thoughts to death and a future world, the more ne- 
cessary it is, that we should direct them thither 
ourselves, 

I II. The second inference is, that in the worst 
circumstances we ought not soon to indulge dis- 
content and be weary of life ; for God may still 
have something to be done, some services to be per- 
formed for our relatives and friends, or for mankind 
in general, or some virtue to be acquired ojr im- 
proved, of the necessity of which we are not aware. 
We are very imperfect judges, when it is proper for 
us to be tired of life, and to wish for a removal. 
Let no one, therefore, esteem it a mark of perfec- 
tion of character, and what we ought to aim at, to 
wish to die. It is always the wish of ignorance and 

X2 
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impatience, frequently of folly and presumption. 
It is our duty to be willing to live, while God con- 
tinues to us the means of doing so, and to leave to 
him, who disposes of all things, to determine the 
lime of our removaL 
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OV TMX PANGER Of ZJ^J> COMPANY. 

I COR. :3fv, 33, 

Be not deceived} evil Communications corrupt good 
Manners. 

4. H^ apostle Paul reminds the Corinthians of this 
maxim, in cautioning them against the insinuations 
pf son^e profligate persons with whom they kept 
company, that there was no resurrectioQ of the 
ijead. Froni such discourse his friends apprehende4 
fio danger ; l^ut he reminds them of the q14 proverbf 
vhich asserts, that corrupt n^anners are formed by 
bad company. 

The f^nglish word communications admits of two 
fneanings ; for it may either signify conversations 
held between pne person ai^d another, or personal 
intercourse between them; but the word uspd in the 
original in^plies the latter rathpr than the former, I( 
pannot, however, be a matter of much consequence 
(o determine which was the original idea ; for they 
are both closely connected together. Different pcr^ 
fons cannot well have personal intercourse with one 
another without conversation ; nor pan there be what 
we understand by conversation without personal in-p 
^^rcouf sc, Tft? d?siga pf jhe apostle w^s tQ cauticm 
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the Corinthians against the pernicious influence of 
bad company* I shali hence, therefore, take occa- 
sion to con^der the reasons which should induce us 
to avoid the company of immoral men : and there 
are three which immediately offer themselves to our 
thoughts. The first is, that this caution is neces- 
sary to preserve ourselves from being corrupted by 
them ; the second, that it is necessary to prevent 
their morals from corrupting others ; and the thirds 
that it is the most likely means of their reformation. 

I. To avoid the company of men of immoral lives 
is necessary to preserve ourselves from being cor- 
rupted by them. 

The motives which tempt us to conform to the 
manners of those with whom we have intercourse are 
powerful. There is hardly any thing which one 
man can do to another more acceptable tiian to 
imitate his conduct ; for it is the strongest proof he 
can give that he approves of his behaviour. Were 
he to declare this in words, it would not be so certain 
a sign of his approbation ; for words may be insin- 
cere, whereas actions show more decisively the in- 
ward sentiments. By the desire, therefore, which 
men naturally have to please those with whom they 
converse, they are tempted to adopt their mannerSi 
and vicious matmers no less than such as are vir- 
tuous ; for those who will comply with the vices of 
their associates find ready admission into their com- 
pany, and are warmly caressed by them ; whereas 
the stiff and uncomplying are either excluded, or 
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treated with indifiFerence. The conduct of the lat- 
ter is regarded as a tacit reprehension upon their 
companions, as acting contrary to what they think 
right, and cannot therefore fail to giv£ offence. 

Men of corrupt morals indulge their passions 
without thoughf^ and without restraint, and seize 
every pleasure and every gratification witJSin their 
reach, without regard to the means by which they 
are obtained ; but to be virtuous requires some re- 
flection and care, frequent abstinence and self de- 
dial. Thp former, therefore, have more ready imi- 
t^tOJ^ than the latter ; because it is more easj to 
indulge the passions than to restrain them. 

Example derives much influence from age, rank« 
wealth, and talents* And although it be highly desi- 
rabk, that these should always be found on the 
side of virtue, yet do they often support and reiDom- 
mend vice; in which case the attractipn is almost 
irresistible. To act like the rich, the aged, or the 
honourable, is thought sufficient to justify any con^ 
duct, however otherwise exceptionable^ By imitat- 
ing their manners men not only hope for their favour, 
but imagine, that they shall acquire something of 
that consequencp wjiich th^y see annexed tg their 
characters. 

But the danger of being corrupted by the society 
of the wicked arises not solely from the silent influ^ 
ence of example, however powerful ; but to this are 
frequently joined artful solicitations or pressing cx- 
hortatipns, threats of displeasure, or promises of 
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favour, flattery or ridicule, according as the one 
or the other may be likely to produce compliance. 
They have arguments adapted to every age, to ' 
every character and disposition. To the young they 
hold out motives of pleasure ; to the aged objects of 
ambition and interest; to every one, something 
suited to his taste. Nor will any art he left untried, 
in order to seduce their companions to follow their 
example. 

Now what man is there, whose virtue is so confirm- 
ed and perfect, that he may safely expose himself to 
such influence ? Who can answer for himself, that 
he shall be proof against such attacks, against the 
force of example, aided by the hope of pleasure and 
of gain, by open assaults, or secret artifice ? Many, 
alas! who thought themselves perfectly removed 
from all danger, and who went into the company of 
the profligate with a steady purpose of resisting 
every temptation, have found themselves greatly de- 
ceived, and have exhibited to the world melancholy 
examples of the weakness of human virtue, even 
where it appe<(red to be best established. What 
Solomon has said of the adulterous woman is just 
as applied to all vice in general, " she hath cast down 
many wounded, and many strong men have been 
slain by her. Her house is the way to Hell, going 
down to the chambers of death.*' ' ' ' 

It is the part of prudence, then, to keep at a dis- 
tance from an evil which we cannot withstand : our 
safety lies in flight. Wicked men are afflicted with 
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a contagious disorder, which will infect ail those, 
who approach them. 

II, As a regard to our own safety requires that 
weshould avoid the company of the vicious, so doef 
likewise a regard to the safety of others. 

For the same reason that their company is dan^ 
gerous to us, it must be so to other hien : and as 
they may not have an opportunity of knowing their 
characters so well as ourselves, and may receive 
much injury from their society befiwe they are aware, 
it is but a commcm act of humanity to warn them of 
their danger, by pointing them out as persons, wit|i 
whom they must converse with caution. Something 
should be done to mark our abhorrence of their 
crimes, and to show how dangerous in our apprehen* 
sion they are to the world : and no way stems more 
easy and natural for this purpose, than avoiding their 
company, and refusing to have that familiar inter- 
course with them, which we maintain with men of 
better character. This is a duty, which every man 
owes to society, the welfare of which we are bound 
to endeavour to promote ; and nothing can discover 
more clearly an indiffierence to the interests oi virtue 
and the want of public spirit, than when men, whose 
vices are notorious, are treated with the same respect 
as the most exalted characters. This, it must be ac« 
knowledged, is too much the temper of the present 
times, when vice lifts up it's shameless front in the 
midst of society, without any mark of disapprobation. 
It may here be asked perhaps^ whether, as we are 
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to avoid Suniliar intercourse with men of vicious cha*' 
racter, because their vices ard pernicious, we ought 
not for the same reason to shun the company of those, 
who entertain erroneous principles ; because those 
principles may likewise be pernicious. To this I 
answer, that it is by men's conduct and not by their 
principles, that we are to be guided ia our behaviour 
tows^d them : if that be une:(ceptionable, th^y de** 
serve to be treated with kindness and respect, what- 
ever their principles may be. Principles may, no 
doubt, have a tendency to do mischief, by forrupt- 
ing the morals of those by whom they are embraced ; 
but if they do not actually produce that effect, there 
is no ground for avoiding their society* 

The proper method of opposing pernicious tenets 
is by reason and argument, and not by shunning the 
company of those, by whom they are believed a for 
this will be considered as arising from a fear of finding 
that to be truth we thought errour, and from a consci)- 
ousness of being unable to oppose the latter, which 
will make an unfavourable impression on the minds 
of those, who observe our conduct. The best evi- 
dence we can give of our candour and impartiality 
is by associating, with equal freedom,, with virtuous 
men of all religious persuasions, that we may thus 
hear what each has to offer fully and fairly stated* 
Nor can any objection be made to this from any 
danger of having our morals corrupted ; for the grea( 
{principles of morality are maintained by every reli» 
^apus sept, and the conduct of individuals belonging 
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to each is equally unexceptionable. Whatever may 
be the real tendency of principles, they do not always 
produce the evils, which we apprehend or fean 
They are either held too lightly to operate upon 
the conduct, or something else is maintained with 
them, which counteracts their e£Fects. We cannot, 
therefore, conclude men to be bad, because their 
principles are false or pernicious : nor ought we on 
this account alone to avoid their company. 

Besides, were di£Ferences of religious opinion a 
just ground for preventing friendly intercourse, it 
would destroy all harmony in society ; for there is 
no one, who does not think the principles which are 
opposite to his own to be pernicious. But a maxim, 
which sets all men at variance, can never be a maxim 
of Christianity, which was intended to unite them 
in the bonds of friendship, or be approved by the 
irommon father of all mankind, who must wish his 
children to live together in love and peace. Thus 
it is we reason in regard to Christians of different 
religious sentiments; and he is deemed a narrow 
minded bigot, who thinks otherwise. But it may be 
supposed, that the same rules do not extend to those, 
who have renounced Christianity and become un« 
believers. By giving up the Gospel of Christ, it. 
may be said, they have given up the only goodfoun^ 
dation of morals, and adopted principles, which caiT 
neither aflFord comfort, nor lead to a virtuous con« 
duct. Such men, some may imagine, ought to be 
shunned, not only as the enemies of Christ, but aa 
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the common encmies'of all mankind* But it ^puld 
be remembered, that several unbelievers (although 
it is by no means always or generally the case) have 
been men of unexceptionable morals^ which in them 
may be the effect of early habits, that -continue to" 
operate, when the cause, which first produced them, 
a belief in the Christian religion, is removedt 
Where this is the case there can be no danger of asso-r 
ciating with such men, but what arises from theirprin^ 
ciples, and against these every Christian is, or rather 
ought to be well guarded. To avoid ali society 
^'ith unbelievers in the common intercourse of life 
would give them the idea of a grwt want qf liberality 
on the part of Christians, or of a great fear of bear- 
ing what they can offer in defence of their 
principles, either of which will give them an un-r 
favourable opinion of Christianity itself, an effect 
which ought, if possible, to be prevented. Besides, 
how are Deists to become acquainted with the cvi^ 
dence, upon which the Christian religion is founded, 
or what probability is there, that they will ever 
be reclaimed from their errours, if there be no 
intercourse between them and Christians ? One 
of tbe charges brought against our master was, 
fhat he ^ept pompany with publicans and sinners ;j 
in which place by sinners we are not to understand 
men of immoral liyes, but Gentiles, whom the Jews, 
ihe peculiar peoplp of God, called by that name, 
|i Jesus, therefore, admitted unconverted Gentile^ 
into his company, in order to pake (hem proselytes^ 
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to his religion, or to communicate to them religious 
instructions, Christians need not scruple associ- 
ating with unbelievers of the present day for the like 
purpose. I have said the more upon thissubject, 
because it is of great consequence to the credit of our 
Christian profession, to know how to behave our- 
selves toward infidels. As men of good moral cha<» 
racter they are entitled to the same respect as pro-; 
fessed Christians of the same character ; and it is 
particularly desirable to avoid all harsh unkind be* 
haviour, that nothing may unnecessarily prejudice 
them against our religion. 

The rule, which hasnowbeenlaiddownfor regulate 
ing the conduct of individuals toward one another; 
ought also to be observed by Christian societies to* 
ward their members. If they behave themselves 
well, they are to treat them as friends and brethren ; 
but where their conduct is disorderly and irregular^ 
they are required to disown all connection with 
them, and to discard them from their society. " I 
wrote unto you an Epistle," says Paul, ** not to 
company with fornicators, yet not altogether with the 
fornicators of this world, or with the covetous or 
extortioners^ or with idolaters; for then ye must 
needs go out of the world/' i. e. not to avoid hea« 
Ihens of this character entirely, for that was impos- 
sible while they remained in the world, *' but now 
I have written unto you, that, if any man that is 
calle4 a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or an 
idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an extoxv. 
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tioner, with such a one, no not to cat/' t. e. not is 
Christian communion at the Lord's Supper. 

Thirdly, To avoid the company of the vicious 
is necessary for their good, as the means of their re-^ 
formation* 

Those, who commit crimes, are often not aware 
of their enonnity, and mix with the world, as if no- 
thing had taken place ; but when they find they are 
avoided by all the wise and virtuous, this makes 
them sensible of the greatness of their offences, and 
. awakens their minds to repentance and reformation : 
whereas, were they received as usual in society not- 
withstanding their offences, they would continue to 
jthink little of them. The treatment of which I have 
been speaking, therefore, is necessary discipline for their 
reformation like other punishments; it is punishment^ 
however, which requires to be used with caution and 
judgment. ^ For all offenders are not to be immedi* 
ately abandoned and never again noticed : that would 
drive them to despair, and compel them to associate 
with persons like themselves, who would soon make 
them much worse than they are at present. With 
what kind of vicious characters it may be proper to 
keep company, must depend upon the degree of 
wickedness they have contracted. Some men are so 
far gone in a course of vice, that there is no hope of 
reforming them ; their habits are so fixed, that there 
is no prospect of producing a change by ordinary 
means. Such persons are much more likely by so- 
cial intercourse to corrupt^ than to be mended by 
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the good. The habits of vice arc much more strongly- 
fixed in the former, than the habits of virtue in the 
latter : and, where two forces of different degrees of 
strength are brought into contest^ the weaker must 
yield to the stronger. It is matter of prudence to 
avoid the company of persons confirmed in vice, as 
being dangerous to those who associate with them^ 
and also because such characters are incapable of re« 
ceiving benefit. But young offenders are not so in* 
corrigible* The seeds of virtue still remain in their 
minds, and may yet be made to spring fbrth by pro- 
per treatment ; nor can any thing be more effectual 
for this purpose than the society of good men, who 
may teach them what is right, and by kindness and 

- persuasion induce them to practise it. To with- 
draw from them immediately is to leave them in the 
hands of their wicked companions, and by an ap^^ 
pearance of severity and harshness may drive them 
still farther from their duty« Tenderness and com- 
passion toward offenders are often the best means of 
reclaiming them, while a different treatment only 
hastens their progress in the paths of wickedness* 

The anxiety, which some persons discover to 
avoid the company of sinners, proceeds not so much 
from a love of virtue and a desire to discountenance 
vice, as from an affectation of nice feeling, which the 

^ least deviation from the path of virtue offends. A 
truly genuine and enlightened zeal for the recovery 
of virtue and innocence, where they have been lost/ 
«would l^ad them to acts of kindness rather than of 
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severity ; or, if they produced a temporary estrange- 
ment in order to niatk their displeasure at vice, would 
soon induce them to return into the usual channel of 
kind offices. The heart of man yields to kindness 
and persuasion ; bat is hardened by rough treatment. 
From the whole of what has been said upon this last 
head of discourse we are to conclude, that our con- 
duct toward those, who oflFend against the rules of 
morality, must be determined by the nature of the 
case. If the oflPence be of a light nature, it ought to 
receive some mark of displeasure by reproof, re- 
monstrance, and a temporary withdrawing from 
the company of the offender ; if of a more heinous na,* 
ture, that displeasure ought to be more strongly ex- 
pressed by withdrawing for a longer time, although 
not perhaps entirely, whilst there is hope of refori- 
mation ; but where it is in itself so enormous, or so 
often repeated, as to discover strong habits of vice, 
h is our duty to abandon the offender wholly and 
for ever; for he is not likely to be reclaimed, 
and our own virtue, instead of producing any good 
in him, is likely to be itself contaminated. 

We have now seen what our duty is in respect to 
keeping company with the wicked, and upon what 
grounds our duty is founded. Let us henceforth be 
careful to practise it, which however is not so easy 
a matter, and requires all the resolution and forti- 
tude which we can exert. 

Is there any one, then, of your friends •or ac- 
quaintance, who habitually violates some plain and 
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tAvk>tls duty ? is he often iiitoxicated with liquor, 
and' addicted to drunkenness ? does he ever violate 
tee rules,] which the'Christian religion and the com- 
tnon'gobd have established for themutual intercourse 
of thesexes? doeshe waste his substanceln riotous liv^ , 
ing? does he spend his time in idleness^ leaving his 
hxnily unprovided for, and 4Jontract debts, wiiicb 
he is not able to. discharge ? does he show a disre» 
gard to tntth by lyihg ? has he betrayed a trttst comii 
knitted to him, or is he dishoniest in hi& dealings ? ii 
there any of your acquaintance, who has been 
guilty of all or any one of these offences*? Fo^rsake 
his company; associate with him no longer; make 
him not'yOnr familiar friend. First remoi^strate.wtth 
him in the plainest terms, and in the most affectionate 
manner, upon the guilt and danger of his conduct s 
if tiemonstrahces prove successful, you have gained 
your brother, but if he still persist ih the same vi-^ 
cious course, break off ail connection with him im^ 
mediately. He may be endeared to your by the tiel 
of blood or kindred, by many yeari acqUainCance; 
by' long intercourse, by many amiable qualities and 
shining accomplishmehts j but th<ese cottsideratipnf 
ought to have no weight with you, when placed la 
competition with your own' virtue and peace. A 
regard to your own safety, as well as tq the public 
good and to the welfare, of the individual, requin 
Irom you this sacrifice. '*Th^ experience of put ages. 
clMrfiitned ' by the bboervatibn. of every day, has 
shown 4^ thtn's characters anefonnedi^ tlietr c9Qf» 
VOL. II. y 
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]iections4 Hence the maxim, '' show me the ^oa^ 
pany a mai^ keep&i and I will tell you his character/' 
And Soiobion says, *' Can a man touch pitch, an^ 
iiot be defiled ? caa he tafae coals into his bosom^aiad 
not be burnt?'' 

In 6rder to inchiee you to jcontinue with him and 
to imitate bis conduct be m^y talk to you tif the 
frleasutes ht enjoys &t>m ii^dulgiog his passions^ 
and setting himself free from all restraint; he oaajr 
toist of the fmmber of hh friends and oi che gains o( 
his evil piracdoes, and press you to come and partake 
«l the bodty : but Ustcn not to his voice; it is not 
the voice of a frtend, but the insidious proposal of 
an enemy i he wanits to sanaion his own folly h^ 
the authority of your example, and to cover his 
own disgrace by involving you in it. Be assured 
from ibe ex^arieace of mankind and the language of 
Scripture, that viCe andmiseiy are inseparably con* 
nected feogeither : it is an ini^ariable law of nature, 
tlmt he* who indulges himself in the one,, must ex* 
peiMEct the other* ^* Wherefore, my wu, if wn* 
Im^ ^ticeihoet iHHise&t thou not ; walk not in the 
way with them; refrain thy foot from their path. 
He that walketh with wise men shall be wise : but 
t companion of fools ^lall be destroyed." 

I would press this advice with particular earnest- 
ttess upon my youtig friends* Your danger is great ; 
your mafiwrs and fad^ts att yet tinfonnied, aad will 
easily tal» a cast jEronv those, with whom y<»^ as|oci« 
4fft» and whom yo« make yottrtsaniliar friends. You 
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Tii^e at pifeserrt hot sufficiiehtly aware of the force of 
^xatopk, and may, therefore, receive from it irrepa- 
raWe iiqury hd&tt yaa perceive your danger. Take 
Are advice of those 6f more advanced fife, who know 
it's itifluenM and hive 5een sonoi of it's dfeadfirl ef- 
fects, if you pay any regard totheir opinion. ' Tliere 
never was a tinie, when it was fnow necessary to 
guard yott against the danger of* cfvilcofnp^ny than 
the present moment. ' The more fireety men associate 
together, the more iikely are they to be seddced by 
bad example. Be very carcftxl whom you first 
choose fofr your companion^, atid whom yoti conti- 
mie£n that number. If any one of your acquaint 
f ance appear to be addicted to any s][)ecies of vice, 
avoid his Company, cultivate no intercourse with 
him. 'He is a dangerous person, whom you cannot 
.approach without being izTJured. If toy one, ^ho 
t>tice appeared to be virtuous, and with whom you 
have been accustomed to associate, shotild derfin^ 
from the path of virtue,* warn him with the sincerity 
jmd eamestiieis of a friebd of the danger which awaits 
himf, and declare plaifily, that, great as is your re- 
jgard for hife, attefitidn to your own safety will re- 
quire you to forsake Jiini. If notwithstanding yout 
warnings and reproofs he stiI^perse^'^re in the same 
Wicked way, you have tdt one step more td take, and 
ai>but which y^ou ought not to hesitate a moment 
^ni that is to break o#all intercourse wiifh him for 
ever. 

Let person^of every agfc ind eVc'fy cd'fldition tci 

V 2 
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Meifnber their obligation to piaxk vice with their <lis« 
approbation^ wherever they meet with it, from a re- 
gard to the public good ;. by warnings and reproofs 
where ^ey can be giyen, and on alL Qccasions by 
their ^ctioosi^ particularly by. shiinxiixig the com- 
pany of the vicious. They, xnay hereby lose the 
favour of sojtnej; who a^c.:capiS|ye of doing them es- 
sential service as tp ^orid^y concern^ and linf^ur 
the displeasure.ef others^.whQarenot very scrupulous 
about the justice^ of the n^eaps thfy employ to 
gratify t^ek rcsfsntmcntj; tieyinty be. ridicul/Bd as 
precise^ an^ hat^, as m9rpse Christiaxis.; but 
they wilt have dis.cha;rgedl an i^gpftant duty, 
which they o.iy^e. to thc' woiJi^, an4 jni^st Ip<A fof 
the reward of the sacrifice^' wfhich they have made, 
to the refle^ons of their own mind^ wd [the re« 
cpmpense of a future life« , 

Were all good men thu^ to unite., toj|)ether to 
cnloquarage one another and to discoutitei^ce vice, 
it could not fail to restrain it's progress^.. Young 
men^ who are at present; aj^j^d to do rig&t, would 
acquire, more courage, and;, those who are further 
advanced in lifis would, not |i^nd isuqh strong t^p- 
iation t4 desert the ^mpaiiy they have joined. 
.We shpujd not then find vice, walking abroad with* 
put shamp inopfn day, nor virtue hiding itself from 
view for fear of censure ; but they would both re* 
sume. their |>Toper staticms— -yice woi^ld skulk into 
obtcurity and darkness, and virtue shine forth in ail 
it's genuin; lustre )>dbr« the light of Heaven, 
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BZFQ^Z TU;^ SOCIETY. OF UNIT^JLIAV ^HLRI&TIANS^ 
. ESTABLISHED IN THE WEST QF, EN^ANJ), FQ^ PRO*- 
.* MOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE AND. THE PRACTICE 

OJ VIRT.UE.BV TH^ DlSfRIByTION Of. BOO^S, 

. / MATTHEW Xiii, a3f . . /, 

Anotktr Parable spdkt he unto them : The Aingdom of 
Heaven Is like unto Leaven, 'which a Woman took and 
hid in three Meajures of jJical^ till the Whole was 
leavened. 

V^HRI&T delivered this parable for the encouPage^ 
ment of his disciples. He had been employed in 
instructing *them in the nature of the kingdom which 
he came to estabh'sh, and had already sent thein 
out to announce it's approach. But the apostles, 
apprehending it to be of a temporal nature, and ima- 
gining, in common with the rest of their country- 
men, that all extraordinary divine favours were to be 
confined to th^ Jews, never conceived tHat'this king- 
dom was to be extended beyond the limits of Judaea : 
nor could they see that there ivas much probability 
pf it's arriving even it this degree of extent. Twelve 
pjp|j, fiijch as they were, ^rjlhout learning, powerj or 
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authority, seemed but ill qualified for spreading the 
new doctrine throughout so large a country, in op-- 
position to established opinions, and all the influ* 
ence of the great : still less did they appear prepared 
for propagating it throughout the world. They, who 
w«re reprehended so often for their want of faith in 
ether instances, would probably feel no great con* 
fidence hi regard to this subject, where, according 
to human apprehension, there appeared to be so little 
prospect of success. To strengthen their hopes of 
the general prevalence of the Gospel, Jesus assures 
them, that, as in thetuitural world great changes 
arise from* small and inconsiderable causes, a little 
leaven pervading and fermenting a large mass, so it 
would likewise be in regard to his doctrine and the 
number of his disciples ; that the doctrine should 
spread, until it was diffused over every quarter of 
the globe, and his disciples increase from a small 
and inconsiderable number, until they included the 
whole human race. 

This parable, therefore, may be considered as 
prophetical, foretelling a grand event, which has 
not yet been accomplished, but will one day cer^ 
tainly take place, the universal prevalence of the 
Christian religion ; of which we have likewise clear 
intimations in the prophetical writings of Scripture, 
The stone, which smote Nebuchadnezzar's image, 
and was intended to represent a kingdom the God of 
Heaven would set up, ** is to become a great moun- 
tain-, and to fill the whole earth,*' Dan. ii, 34, 33^ 
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14. The prophet Isaiah teUs us, *' that it shall 
come to pass in the last days, that the mountain of 
the Lord's house shall be established in the top of 
the mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills, 
and all nations shall flow unto it," Is. ii, 2 : and 
Malachi, " that from the rising of the sun even to 
the going down of the same, the name of God ibaU 
be great among the Gentiles/' MaL i, li. 

The language of Christ in the text may be con^ 
sidered not only as prophetical of a great eve^t, 
but likewise as intimating in what manner it is to be 
accomplished; not instantaneously and tuteultu- 
ously, but gradually and secretly, as that substance 
Operates, to which the kingdom of Heaven is com>« 
pared z for when Christ has recouxse to the same 
simile upon another occasion, there is evidently an 
Elusion to this property, Mat. xvi, 6, where, cau- 
tioning his disciples against ihe doctrine of the twa 
prevailing sects among the Jews, he telU them *♦ to 
beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the 
Sadducees," intimating, that their doctrine was not 
only pernicious, but also of a subtle and insinuating, 
nature, pervading men's minds bjrforis they wem 
aware. In like mafin^r Christ may b^r^ intend to 
declare, that the advancement of his religion in the* 
worl() wofxld be by imp^ppeptibk degrees, until i( 
}lad extende4 itsidtf throughout the whol^ mass of 
mankind. The progress bptb of truth and tW>nf 
is nearly al&e ;• but tliere is this difference iftlwem^ 
fhmkf ^$ spreacUti^ oi^ortp i« f^trti^ M^ Mii#' 
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pprfiry ; that of the other, universal and etemal-pf 
l|ie. one reaches to one portion of the globe;^ ^^.^9 
one age of the world; the other to every cotyitry 
under Heaven, and to every future period of titne« 

Such, we have reason to hope, will be the issue 
of things in regard to those two important truths, 
the unity of the divine Being and the humanity of 
Christ- God has (for reasons which are no doubt 
wise and good, though not obvious to us) su£Fered 
these doctrines to bp corrupted and lost, in almost 
every part of the Christian world. The /virtuous 
struggles of those, who have attempted to withstand 
the progress of errour, or to restore the original 
truth, have. proved both alike unsuccessfiiL The 
advocates for a plurality of gods, or of objects of 
religious worship, have long had and still continue 
to have on their side the weight of numbers, the 
influence of riches, .and the power of civil goverii* 
ment ; while the defenders of the strict unity of God 
are/ew, despised, and persecuted. In this country, 
in pajrticular, they are liable, for making an open 
profession of their sentiments, to penalties, which 
rank them with apostates from the Christian &ith, 
and, if (Enforced, would deprive them of the best, 
rights of society. 

^ But the benevolence of the divineBeing will not, 
YC ,h|ive reason to believe, pemiit him to su£Fer 
tjiingf to rem^n in this condition — to let truth be 
tJlusdegraded and errour triwnphant. A period will 
ccttainly c(»ne.for the itvival of the truths. and for 
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'<liffilsihg it again thi^oughout ehe world. Permit 
me to hope for your indulgence, while I endeavour 
to show, that that period is probably arrived — I say 
probably arrived, for so little capable are we of inter* 
preting the divine purposes from any present ap« 
pearanoes, that it w^uld be presumption in us to 
pretend to be certain oi the immediate approach of 
such an event. It will be sufficient to justify our 
expeetations of it, if circumstances be more promi* 
sing than at any former period ; iwhicti I shall now; 
attempt to prove. Should this be satisfactorily de^ 
inonstrated, it will open a pleasing prospect to 9^ 
inkpot society, which is formed principally with 
the )view of spreading the knowledge of the impor* 
tant truths before motioned, and fojmidi each indr« 
yidutal of our body with powerful encouragement 
for exertion. 

The expectation, that the doctrine of the humamty 
pf Qhrist will speedily prevail in the world, seems 
to be justified by the simplicity -to whiih it is no# 
reduced ; by the conduct cf those, who embrace it^ 
in making an open profession of their £uth ; and by 
the temper and circumstances of their opponents. 

More than two hundred years have now elapsed 
since this important doctrine was revived in the 
Christian world. About the peridd of the Refer* 
mation from Popery, there appeared several learned 
and able advocates, who ventured to defend it, and 
^rew ^fter them many followers. Separate churchef 
of persons, who professed this prtncifde, were formed 
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in different parts of Europe, but more e^ecially in 
Poland, whither they were induced to resort, on ac* 
count of the religious liberty, which they were per- 
mitted to enjoy in that kingdom. Persons of the first 
rank in society among the Poles joined themselves 
to them, or afforded them protection. Their so- 
cieties became numerous, and they seemed to have 
obtained a lasting establishment, but this flourishing 
state of things did not continue long. A decree was 
obtained by their enemies fi^r banishing diem all 
from the kingdom, which was executed wkb the 
greatest severity. Their societies were brdien up, 
and the members obliged to take refuge in other 
coQptries. From this period permanent congitga^ 
tion« of bdievers in the humanity of Christ, Mt^ 
withsts^dnig several attepipts to ^ablish them, have 
been, until the present times, unknown in Europe, 
if we except a few churches in Prui^a and Tranjyl* 
▼anta, which are said to have subsisted there 6nm 
the time of the Reformation. Some individuals, howi* 
ever, di^rsed through diffitrent countries, still c^nr 
tinned to maintain this doctrine; but as a distinct 
sect of Chfri^tians having separate places of worship 
shey had no existence^. 

t Mosheim's Eoal. Hist. Vol. IV, p. 178, Ac. Vol, V, p. 51, 

Ac. 

^ Ab eo t«mporc (scil. 1658) nuxuni in Transylraiut scita sua 
public^ propaganint ; scd St aliis locis partial tectiores, jpartim 
wrt^ nostra actate commendarunt sententias luas. Schro^kljii 
Rist.Reip.ctEccl.. Christ.. 1785. p. 299. 
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As the fir^t attempt, in modem times, to propa* 
gate the doctrine of the divine unity and the huma^ 

A gentleman well acquainted with the Gei man language baa 
lavottred me with the following account of the Unitariant of 
Prussia and Transylvania^ translated from Schlegel's Eccles. Hist. 
of the eighteenth century, published in German at Heilbron, in 
1788^ in two Volonet 8vo. 

The Idstqry of iht Antitrinitarlans of the present century ia 
rather the history of individuals, and of the places and comtrsea 
where they hare propagated their doctrines, than of the cseed 
thej profess, which, in the main, continues unaltered. In Fo* < 
land, their ancient residence, they were formerly very numerous, 
but, at present, owing to their congregations having in the last 
eentmry been dispersed and broken up, their number is very small, 
and theie few, to aroid punishment, must keep themselves prt. 
«ate« In Prussia (whilhcr thqr emigrated from the adjoining . 
Poland) they have still two congregations; at Rudau, in the 
district of Rhein, and at Andreaswalde, in the district of Johannis. 
burg;, which are rather decreasbg than increasing. One minis, 
ter, whose salary is very scanty, serves both churches, and per* 
Ibnna divbe service in the room of a private dwelling house ; for 
they must avoid all appearance of publicly exercising their re* 
ligion. Both congregations are reckoned to consist of barely a 
hundred souls. Some eminent familica are, however, of their 
number, as the Schlichting fiimily, the Mors^b, aqd others. 

The Socinians (or as they rather call themselves) the Unita« 
rlans of Transylvania have had, since the sixteenth century, the 
fiee exercise of their rdlgion confirmed by the laws of the land. 
They aie governed hy Superintendants. Under the Superb, 
tendant Michael Almasi, the church of Clausenburg, which had 
been granted them by Prince John the 3d, b 1570, was, with 
their college and prbting office, taken from them in 1716, by 
Older of the Emperor Charles the 6th, and given to the Jesuits. 
At the same time they were deprived of their very flourishbg' 
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nity of Christ was tfaas defeated, it may be appre-o 
bended, that we have no better prospect of success" 
at the present moment: and this apprehension 
would appear to be well founded, if we were placecj, 
in like circumstances, and had the same difficulties to 
contend with as they had. But if it can be shown, t^at 
many former obstacles are removed, aiftdtbatuM^njoy . 
several advantages for propagating the truth, whkh 
our predecessors had not, the want of success on past 
occasions can furnish no just ground for' despaix^ 
now. 

The declinq of this sept of Christians, after having 
l^een in so flourishing a poodition, has been attributed^ 
to the violent methods which were employed to 
check the growth of their principles, all parties, Pa- 
pists^ Calvinists, and Lutherans, uniting their eSprtsf 

church *an<l school at Weissemburg, The present Superintendaot. 
is the eighteenth Transylvani^n 3Q|>^riQtendant ; he is an np^^ 
right and humane man^ an^ daily teaches 4iviqity in the college, 
of the Unitarians^ who even now have good ^phools both here 
and at Torda. They still enjoy the free exercise i»f their reli- 
gion, but are not now admitted to posts of honour ^s formerly^ 
when they belonged to t)ie Grand Council for fnanaging the af- 
fairs of the land, and tp othef courts of justiqe. Their chief, 
teachers in churches and sghpqlf study in fqrei|;n universities | 
especially in Holland^ where th^y have ifiany Criendsj particu- 
larly among the Remonstrants, TJieir pumber even. now is cs,. 
timated at thirty thousand souls. T)ieir pjresent creed does npt, 
d[ifrer from that which the Polish Unitarians laid bej^te Fredc^. 
ric I, King of Prussia. That party which rejectc^ the if or^D^ 
«r Christ is not now to be found among them. 
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against them as a common enemy, and having re- 
course to the mo«t savage barbarities, which ever 
stained the hands of persecutors; but to inflict tor- 
tures and death upon men for their religious prin- 
ciples has been hitherto found to strengthen the at- 
tadunentoaN survivors rather than weaken it, and to 
increase the niknber of proselytes, rather than dimi- 
msh them. A better reason for this decline may, I 
apprehend, be found in the principles maintained by 
them. • . ' . 

The most, distinguished leader of this dass of 
Christians, from whom they have been denominated, 
because supposed to embrace his sentiments, had 
joined to his. idea of €hrifit being a man, while iii 
the worlds cirtfin notions of his. exaltation and dig- 
nity aftef his. iascettsion into Heaven, totally irrecon- 
cileable with.liie 'first -part o£ his hypothesis ; and 
jsuch as raised one, whom he esteemed to be a man^ 
to a level with the supreme Being* It is. well Icaown, 
that Socinu5 considered Christ iil Heaven as in- 
vested with absolute power Qvtt all men, and over 
every part of the universe, fot every purpose, that 
xhight be connected with the prosperity of the church 
in general or cl individual mepibers ; apd that he re- 
garded him as a proper object of religious worships 
to whom we^might address petitions for such mercies 
as we want, and thanksgiving, for those we have re- 
ceived*. :: : . . . 

♦ Toulmin's Mem,.of Socinus^ p, 179, 18P, ibid. 200, »8. 
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This part of his system most strike thinking persons 
as attended with great difficulties, and create msar^ 
mountable obstacles to it's reception. I shall give 
you the opinion of two eminent persons <m this sob* 
ject, as they delivered them at the distance of near a 
century from each odier ; the one a . dergsnnan of 
the church of £ng|iand» possessed of the hzg^ieist 
ecclesiastical dignity, which this comntnry affords i dbe 
other a Dissenting Minister, by no meaos mferiour 
to him in talents, virtue and reputation ; the one aA 
Arian, the other a believer in the idbctnoe of the 
Trinity. i 

^ l^t us now see/' says ArtUbishop Ttllcrtsoii) 
" whether the opinion df ou^ adversaries haith not 
greater difficulties in it, and .more palpable absur*- 
dities following from it« They si^, that the Son of 
God is a mere creature; not God by natinre, and 
yet truly and really God by office, and bj divine 
appointment and constitution; to whom ^e very 
same honour and worship is to be given^ whicb wt 
give to him who is God by nature. 

** And can they discern no difficulty, no absnr^ 
dity in this ? What, no absurdity in bringirig idcxU 
atry by a backdoor into the Chri^stti religion? 
pne main designwhereof wa$ to banish idolatry out 
of the world ; and will they in earnest contest this 
matter with us, that the ^ving divine wotsfajp to a 
mere creature is not idolatry ? and can they vindi- 
cate themselves in this point any other way, than 
will, in a great measure, acquit the Pagans and Pa- 
pists from the charge of idolatry ? 
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** What, no absurdity in a God, as it were, of 
yesterdj^y ? in a creature God ? in. a God merely by 
positive institution ? and this in opposition to a 
plain moral. precept of eternal obligation^ and to the 
fixed and immutable nature of things ? so that, tQ 
^void the shadow and appearance of a plurality of 
^tiesi, they really run into it ; and, for aught I 
^an see, into downright idolatry, by worshipping a 
feature besides the Creator^ who is blessed for 
ever*/' 

So forcibly does the AichUsbop reason against 
the system of Socinus in regard to the worship of 
Jesus Christ, without being aware, that the like 
objections might be urged with equal force against 
his own feith. 

To suppose that a man, made as no other man 
was, for performing no other service than what a 
man might have performed, should be exalted above 
every creature in the universe, should reign over all 
nature, and become the proper object of religious 
worship, is, in the apprehension of Dr. Price, an 
advancement so sudden and astonishing, that there 
is nothing in Athanasianism itself more extravagant. 
This doctrine, according to him, not only renders 
the Scriptures unintelligible, but Christianity its^f 
iacrediblct. 

Can we wonder then, that a system, attended, 

* Tfllotion's Worki, Vol. I, Serm. 44, p. 449. 
-f Scrm, 9Q the Christ, Doctr, p. 128, 146, 150, 1M# 
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in the judgment of thinking men of opposite religious 
persuasions, with so great difficulties, should find 
few who were prepSired to embrace it at a period, 
when philosophy and learning had dawned upon the 
world, and when men began to exercise their reason 
even in rcligous matters ? Can we be surprised, if 
perceiving objections of nearly equal weight to two 
systems of faith, they should choose to retain thkt in 
which they had been educated, arid which appeared 
to be most honourable to the Saviour ? 

Let us compare the doctrine in regard to Christ, 
which has been just stated, with that of the Unita- 
rians of the present day — that Jesus Christ possessed 
the same nature- as other men, if he was not pro- 
duced by the same natural means ; that he was su« 
pcriour to the prophets who went before him, in the 
perfection of his example, in the purity of his pre- 
cepts, and in the extraordinary divine communica- 
tions of knowledge and power that were made to him ; 
and that, after his resurrection and ascension, he was 
exalted to a state of glory and honour in Heavenj 
but without any share in the government of the 
world or the church, except by means of his laws ; 
and we shall see nothing here, which shocks our un- 
derstanding by it's absurdity and inconsistency, no- 
thing which obliges us to have recourse to mystery 6i 
the weakness of human reason to defend it, Ihc usual 
refuge of men, who have to vindicate what i^ con- 
tradictory or incomprehensible ; but, on the con- 
trary, what is intelligible and plain to itc most or- 
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dinary u.ndcrst^nding, perfectly corresponding with 
the past dispensations of religion to mankind, and 
with the future designs of Providence respecting 
good men. We have a prophet, like, in every res- 
pect, to other prophets, except in the superiority of 
his character and endowments, who is rewarded, after 
death, for his distinguished services, as some of them 
were without dying. Such a systeni as this is calcu- 
lated to attract alike the attention and gain the ap- 
prgbation of the philosopher, who, disgusted with 
the absurd doctrines maintained by Christians, is 
hastening toward Deism, or has already fallen into 
it ; of the unlearned Christian, who is not prepared 
to build his faith upon the subtleties of metaphysics ; 
and of every man, who, in receiving articles of be- 
lief, is guided by the principles of reason, and not 
by the influence of education or authority. Such a 
system as this i§ likely to prevail in the world; if sim- 
plicity and -consistency be any recommendation of a 
religious doctrine. 

However, it is not merely because it is more agree- 
able tp reason, that we have ground to hope for the 
prevalence of the doctrioe of the Humanity of Christ 
as it \s now maintained, but likewise Jbea^use it has 
been rendered more consonant to the language of thp 
i^cripljures. ^ Muqt lights has been thrown upon these 
s.aj^rcd writings since the. period of the Reformation, 
|vhen this d<j^ctrine \yas revived, which has removed 
many foirmer objections, and produced much freslj 
cvij^ence.,i.r^^l^,sijSupport. By -comparing together 

VOL, II, ' z 
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the variotf^ manuscript copies of the Ncv Testa^ 
ment, Icarnccf Men have detected several corruptions 
of the original fext^ in favour of the reigning system* 
The peculiar phraseology of Scripture, in regard te 
the person and office of Christ, has been more com* 
pletely illustrated; not from the language of com- 
mon life iir modern times, by which men had been, 
hitherto misled, but from the style of the East, and 
particularly from that of the sacred writers them- 
selves. Texts of Scripture have been interpreted, 
not like so many independent sentences, as was fre- 
quently practised before, but from the general scope 
of the writer, which is the only proper method of 
ascertaining his meaning. By these means, and by 
more acurate translations of the original language, 
many passages of Scripture, which were once sup- 
posed to contain the strongest evidence of the Deity 
or preexistence of Christ, and which occasioned no 
small perplexity and embarrassment to the advocates 
for the opposite doctrine, have been shown to afford 
no pi^0Of of either, but, on the contrary, to be per- 
fectly consistent with the idea of his being a man^ 
What hopes of success maybe derived from achievc*- 
ments of this kind it is unnecessary to point out. We 
are in possession of all the strong holds once occu- 
pied by our adversaries. They are driven from the 
forti^sses, to which they principally trusted f3r de- 
fence, and rendered incapable of making any further 
effectual resistance. 

We possess another advantage also over our pre- 
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decessorsipthis cause, which, as it will greatly faci^ 
liCafe ^ rc^ception of the truth, deserves to be $epa^ 
rately mi^ntipned. If the doctrine of » the humanity 
of Christ Ve the doctriac of the New Tc^ment, it 
must have been the opinion of ail those, who were 
instructed by the apostles and first teachers of Chris^ 
tianity. And, as a large body of people do not 
change their opiniops at once^ nor without jnaking 
some oppo9tion, we naiight expect to find some traces 
of the original doctrine in early ages, and some evi- 
dence of the opposition made to those, who were at- 
tempting to introduce novelties* Agreeably to this 
expectation, it has been latdy dis<;over^d by ftdistin^ 
guished individual, to whose, indefatigable researches 
after truth, both in the natural and moral world, we 
are greatly indebted, that the Christiaos of the first 
ages after Christ were Unitarians in sentiment, an^ 
that it was a long time b^ore the common people, or 
unlearned Christians, who are always the last to re* 
ceive new opinions, could be induced to receive a 
doctrine bearing any resemblance to the modern no- 
tion of the Trinity* The source of this ancient and 
grand corruption of Christianity has also been traced, 
and shown to have originated in the prevailing phi- 
losophy of die times* 

Since, then, we have reason. Scripture, and an- 
ti^ity OH our side, what ground can we have to 
fear any opposition, or to doubt the success of the 
cause, in which we are engaged ? Had Protestants 
any better encouragement, when they separated 

z 2 
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from the church of Rome ? Had thcj^ any sttongef' 
arguments to plead, than wt have to offer ? Has 
not the event fully justified them in concluding, that 
gross corruptions of the Gospel could not long 
withstand the principles of sound reasoning and the 
plain language of Revelation? And have not we 
good reason at the present day (inattempting a like re- 
formation in religion) for making the same conchi^on; 
ewspecially when we enjoy the additional advantage 
to be derived from the example o( their success? 

Secondly, Good hopes of the prevalence of Uni- 
tarian principles may also be derhred from the con- 
duct of those who embrace them, iii making an 
ttpen profession of the truth. 

That there has been a backwardness on the 
^art of believers in the humanity of Christ to do this, 
esmnot be denied ; which may be attributed to va- 
fious causes : thus, it may have proceeded, in many 
instances, ffora the want of a firm persuasion of the 
truth of that, which they were called to profess ; and 
this again from the great difficulties with which they 
found themselves herietofore embarrassed ; for • what 
metr do ftot believe with confidence, they cannot pro- 
fess with boldness, or be anxious to communicate to 
others. Slight obstacles, and especially the fear of 
danger or reproach, are in this case suflfeknt to re- 
press their ttnL ^Vhilc sbme concealed their senti- 
ments from doubts still existing in their minds about 
the truth of them, and from the fear of suffering, 
others have done it from motives^of policy, concciv- * 
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ing that thejcai^se of truth is hurt by a hasty discloj^ 
&^rc, and that it is )best promoted by keeping it baclf 
from the world, until njen's prejudices are removed, 
;and tjxfiy can he^r jit without disgust, . Acpording to 
.the apprebeiision of the§e, new opinioci^ must be 
pon>muiv<:^ted to the world virith infinite caution, as 
men ^re* ^bl^ to b^ar them ; ^nd the time was by no 
jneans . yet come for being ej^plicij: upon this subject. 
Others agai^, observing that there ^r^ virtuous cha^ 
jracters. of equal excellence anjong n>en of diflFencnt 
religious persuasions, have imagined; th^ it is of lit- 
tle consequence to Christians, what they belieyp in 
j-egard to what they call speculative opinions 5 f^at 
in respect to the subject, of which we are now speak^ 
ing in particular, it is a matter of indii^erence as to 
moral improvement; whether jnep conceive Jesu^ 
Christ to he Qod, equal in evpry respect to.thp ^ *• 
ther, a great preexistenf spirit, gr only ^ man; 

. whether they perform r/sligiouj worship to one being, 
to two, or to three ; and consequently, fhaf although 
they have po doubt 4n.. their owji njind what, the 
truth is, thpy have copsi<|^re4 tbemselv^es at liberty 
to publish pr CQnpeal it, as they jhought proper, 

• From these motives many persops have, for a long 
^ime past, satisfied their minds with obtaining them-r 
selves the ]f:npwledge of *jyhat they deemed the truth, 
and taken i)op^ins or §hown little zeal tg cqmmiinic^tQ 
^t to their brethren* Such Qpinions a3 those x^ovf 
mentioned l]ave proved ^ grea^ qbstrufft^on to (he 
pr9§re« Pf ?P9F? Ut>Wal principles i^ }:elig|<», 5rtj4 
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afforded much advantage to those, who denied and 
opposed them ; for persons of the latter desdriptfon, 
generally conceiving df the peculiar articles of their 
faith as necessaiy to the salvation of mankind, and 
therefore of infinite moment, have esteemed them- 
selves bound to profess and inculcate them with 
proportional* earnestness. And in a contest of this 
kind, where one party is lukewarm or absolutely in- 
different to the cause which they espouse, but the 
other k animated with the highest zeal, it is tzsy to 
perceive which will be the more successful one in 
gaining proselyte^. 

' But more generous principles have been adopted 
by Unitarians of modem times, respecting the im- 
portance of their sentiments, and their obligation to 
communicate them freely to the world. They regard 
the knowledge of truth in general as valuable, on 
account of the necessary connection which it has 
with the happiness of the human race, and religious 
truth as more so than any other, from it*s influence 
in promoting the moral improvement and comfort of 
mankind. Every just notion in religion, however 
inconsiderable it may appear, they consider in the 
same important light as the philosopher views every 
new discovery in natural science, .who regards it as 
important in itself or in it's consequences, either ena-« 
bllng him to exercise hew powers' over the material 
world, and thereby add to the enjoyments,' or lessen 
the evils 6f human lifej or leading him to the disco- 
Very of other useful truths^ to tr hicb it may stand 
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jndated. In the same manx^er, they consider every 
religious truth as valuable, either on account of the 
direct influence which it has in advancing the hapr 
piness of the human r^ce, or from it's connection 
with other truths, which have that tend^ency. And 
since one truth and one ^rroi^r is connected with ano^ 
ther in endless progression, they regard it as the 
duty of every man, who wo^ld prove himself a 
friend to mankind, and wi&h^ tp further the bene«> 
volent designs qt Providence, Ip jb^uire after and 
i;ommunicate truth, to detect and ^^pose /srrour, by 
jJl the means in hi^ power; it becomes him, with 
this view, to makp ^ public profession of what hfi 
, |>elievjes to^ be true, as one of the n^ost ^flEeptuai 
m/^ax^s pjf, Galling the attention of mankind to hi^sen*- 
timents, ^d of indii^cing men to embrace them ; and 
|o makA this ^profession in the dearest manner, 
without any ambiguity or reserve, by words or ac« 
tions, orbc>th, asthecasp tnay require, in the face of 
^U pppositioii, and to wljiatever evils and dangers tht 
explicit avowal of the triath m^y impose him* To 
communicate the truth partially is, m their esti» 
Hiation, to do it injury, and to obstruct, r;»therthan 
promote it's progress ; sinpe it is never likely to ba 
so larell received as when it is fully known i to b^ de* 
^erred hy the fe^r pf dangipr frqin publishing wy 
doctrine whijch w^ believe to be true, or a part pf 
jthe Gps|rel pf Christ, is t^ prefer pur own ease or 
safety t^ thp geqe??^ gopd of mankind, and to ixtcur 
^f^^\ »f l^etn^ »s})!Wm4 ^ Q^^ l?^fore u»n. 
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These seritimehts, concerning religious tfuth^in ge- 
neral, are accompanied with a conviction of the par- 
ticular importance of the dbctrine of the divine 
Unity, which they consider as the fuixdamental 
principle both of the Jewish and Christian religion ; 
conceiving that to offer divine worship, or to ascribe 
divine attributes to a creature, is a branch of thafc 
gross corruption of religion, which, in Scripture, is 
stigmatised with the appellation of idolatty ; the in- 
troduction of which, in whatever form, has been the 
source of unspeakable mischiefs to the world. TJiey 
arc convinced, that to the deification ' and worship 
of Jesus Christ, they arc to attribute the worship of 
Mary the mother of Jesus, the ' worship 6f angels^ 
the worship of dead men and women without nuiA- 
ber, and last of all, the worship of a piece (rf bread, 
with an infinite number of superstitious rites and 
ceremonies, which such worship drew after it ; <hat 
this one errour, therefore, has been the principal 
source of all the other^errours ot the diurch of Rbhic. 
While they entertain this opinion of the impor- 
tance of truth, they find room for the exercise of 
candour toward those wh6 are in- errour. 'They 
are persuaded that mistakes, which are involuntary, 
cannot be criminal, and that those, who hav^ fallen 
into them after diligent and impartial inqijCii-y, are 
not the objects of divine wrath*, biit of tetfd^ com- 
passion, and ought to be* regarded witli the aame 
compassion by all those who are better infbnped* 
Every deviation from the truth tiust indeed be ipju- 
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ri6us to the happiness of men ; but all deviations are 
not equally so, much •less are all to be regarded as 
fetal to their everlasting welfare* A few important 
truths, firmly believed and carefully attended to, will 
^rounteract the destructive tendency of many errours. 

From men, who entertain such opinions of the 
hatUre^of truth in general; and of the importance 
of the doctrine of the divine Unity in particular; we 
tilay expect every es^ertibn, which can be necessary to 
make it generally received by the.woi:ld. For in 
such persons we-fiiid a firm cohviction of the j^rtttb; 
an open profession of it in spite of all obstacles, and 
ail eairnest zeal for it'*s propagation — a zeal too, not 
foiinded in vattity and the love 'of distinction, which 
cxtfities disgust a^airist the csiufee which it is employed 
to support; biit proceedinglpom a generous concern 
for the welfare of the human race, and therefore anpi- 
^ble and conciliating. 

But thirdly, the hope of success t<^ the principles 
we support may be derived, as well from the tem- 
per and circumstances of our opponents, as from 
tb6se of our friends asid fellow labourers. 
f Books upon -every branch of science are multi^ 
plied. Tht number of readers is increasing. Know* 
ledge must, therefore, be advancing and becoming 
moit generally diffused. These arc circumstances, 
which cannot fail to prove favourable to the cause 
which we have espoused : for men, who hav« been 
accustomed to exercise their reason upon one subjects 
will employ the same faculty in investigating another, 
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if their attention sluiuldbe directed toward it; and 
whenever they do this, there can be no doubt of the 
issue of their inquiries. The fear of losing the rich 
rmolttineats of an establishment, or of iaycurring the 
disgrace of being connected with a small and despised 
party, is indeed <a strong ti^mptation to avoid enquiry 
and to suppress th^ result of it. Sijit we know froni 
several recent examples, that these obstacles, ppwer^t 
fiil as they may be, are not sufiicieat to withstand 
the fotee of genuine virtue and integrity. We hava 
aeen persons resign honourable and lucrative situa^v 
tioos in the church, because they could not join m 
worship addressed to any beingbesides the one God^ 
and expose themselves to poverty and conten^ti 
with ail the fortitude of primitive Confessors* These 
are noble instances of the influence of truth on tbo 
human xhind, and will no doubt induce many otheii 
to follow so excellent a pattern^ 

That state of thing$ is the most unfavourable to 
the «peedy progress of truth, in wbidii the effioirts ojL 
tho$e who support it ase viewed with perfect indif* 
ference; when their arguments a4re deemed so abmrd 
or so impious, as to be incapable of doing mischief^ 
or. as not to de9erve notice^ and when therefore uq 
opposition is made to tl)em« Jn vain is it, in thia 
case, that men preach, or write, or speal^, in behalf 
oftwhat they regard as ^inportant doctjfines: they 
gain no attention, and can make ^o impression 
Sttt this ift not the light, in which the doctrine, of 
\ithichJ have been speakings ^s rrgar<^d ^% the pre? 
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wtit &y. The writings of Unitarians, published in 
^defence of their own principles, or for overthrowing 
-chose aof their opponents, are read with attention by 
great numbers. Their arguments are deemed at 
least plausible, and endeavours are made to answer 
them. Persons of no inconsiderable eminence, for 
their talents, learning; or rank^ have thought it an 
emplojrment not unworthy of them to engage in this 
controversy, with a view to stop the progress of what 
they regard as dangerous errour. The contests^ 
which this opposition occasions, attract the atteatiom 
of the world to the subject under discussion, and en* 
able spectators to judge, while each party labours 
to exhibit his own opinion to most advantage, whidi 
IS supported by the greatest strength of evidence^ 
and which has truth on it's side* 
> No inconsiderable symptoms have lately appear- 
ed of a dispositk>n to employ force to suppress the 
principles we profess^ which is an evident proof of 
the feaiB entertained of their progress, and aflFords ^ 
strong presumption, that they will be nooce widely 
extended. By the inadequate redress given tothost 
of this way of thinkings who suffered from the out* 
rages committed by the populace, and a backward- 
ness to punish the offenders, or to censure those who 
countenanced them, a strcmg inclination has mam« 
fcsted itself to deny them the protection of the laws, 
fiy refusing to repeal statutes, which inflict upon us 
some of the severest punishmenU known to our laws 
short of death} and to gtaitt us the benefit of thai ^ 
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•toleration, wiiich is given to every other .refigious 
sect in this country, an attempt has been made, to 
^ceep up a distinction between us- and other Dissents 
crs, as'professing principles peculiarly daufgerous.tj^ 
fcivil government*. This treatment,, which, mafks .u> 
out from the community as obnoxious persons ^rfniify 
be very unpleasant to individuals, but it.may^provc 
favourable to our cause, by excitinga greater diigree 
bf attention to cmr pnaciples, than to those of other 
'Dissenters, and hereby rendering them biet(er un** 
iderstood. . r^ .- 

Should 'Our countryiaen proceed to greatei? acts 
of injustice t^an those to which I have alluded, aitd 
actually inflict upon us all the penalties Qf' these 
persecuting statutes, I may venture to- foretell ;ihe 
like consequences in a still greater degre^* 
* That the cause of truth, in this- instance, will not 
receive the benefit of active persecutiop tjippears by 
no means certain* , Were the presept race of be- 
lievers in the humanity of Ghrist less enlightened in 
^ind, and not so blameless in their conduct, I 
might be able to assure them, that they: would go to 
their gravis in peace. But when 1 consider, that so 
great a proportion of them are upright and virtuous, 
and w^ll famished with knowledge, I can by no 
means be confident of their sec^rity ; for such cha- 
racters are the terrour of bigots, and ^he objects of 
their implacable malice. From a Uceijtious infidel 
Or atheist they apprehend they have little to &ar ; 
their characters carry jwitb thexp :$lii anti4qte agains( 
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their sentidients; But mctty who believe the same 
Scriptures with 'thernselves, whpse temper is candid . 
ahd conduct exemplary, are formidable antagoilists, 
whom they cannot: so easily withstand. . It. is not 
very: improbable, if, when foiled in the use of the 
weapons of reason^ and argument against suchoppo* 
nents, they have recourse to violence. 

Havitig mentioned such circumstances as seem to 
me to afford gpod ground to hope for the speedy 
prevalence of the two great doctrines, by which wc 
jire distinguishjed from other Christians, the Unity 
of God> and the Humanity of Christ, I shall make 
a few observations upon what I apprehend to be our 
duty in the present situation of things. Most of 
these observations are naturally suggested by what 
has. been already said ; for if the progress of just 
sentiments in religion has been obstructed by the 
causes before melitioned, it is evidently the duty of 
every* one toen^CJivour to remove from his system of 
lailh every tbiUg which is inconsistent with the prih- 
ciples of reason, or contradicts the language of Scrip* 
ture; feomakea public and undisguised profession 
of the truth ; and to employ every method in his 
power to direct men's attention to the subject. / 

It would be too soon to conclude, that our 'senile 
ments are entirely purified from all the dregs of 
Popery ; that there is nothing in them either rediin^ 
dant or deficient, and that there is no part of Scrip- 
ture with which they are at variance. Such a con-, 
elusion^ at a moment, nhen we h^ve just been oWigecl 
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to give up so much, for whidi former beUevers m 
the humanity of Christ earnestly contended, mi^ 
be deemed hasty and presumptuoiu* Those, who 
have taken most pains to inquire into the subject, 
find, notwithstanding they have no doubt of the 
truth of the system in general, that fhtn are some 
difficulties, wkh which fhey are still embarrassed; 
some passages of Scripture, that have not yet been 
satisfactorily explained. While such obstacles re« 
main in tUe way, they wiU necessarily petard the 
progiess of truth, and prolong the dominion of er« 
rour- Let every one, therefore, carefully apply 
himself to the study of the Scriptures, and endeavour 
to remove every difficulty which embarrasses his 
own mind, or is likely to prevent the reception of 
the truth by others* 

One great cause of the aversion of men to em* 
brace new principles in religion has always be») 
found to be a fear, that they may h«ve an un&vour- 
able influence upon the practice, that they may 
weaken the obligations oi morality, or not inforce 
the duties of piety and benevolence so effectually aa 
those, which they are urged to abandon. The con<- 
nection between old principles and good morals is 
well known, or, at least, supposed to be well 
known ; but what connection there may be between 
such as are new and a right conduct is not so ob- 
vious. While, therefore, men remain in this un* 
^certainty, they are not willing to embrace diem. 
It is^ indeed our duty to receive the tmth^ without 
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regard to it's consequences, believing that these must 
always be salutary. But there are many, who have 
not arrived at so much comprehension of mind, as 
to be able to act upon this principle : hence it is of 
great service to the cause of truth, to show it's 
practical and useful tendency.- When this is done 
satisfactorily, it removes prejudices and suspicions 
from the minds of virtuous characters, whom it is 
most desirable to have rightly informed, but who 
are more liable than others to such fears. 

This I understand to be oiie leading design of the 
Society, which you have instituted, by which ydru 
propose first, by the distribution of books, to ex- 
pose the errours entertained by Christians, in regard 
to several important articles of faith ; and then to 
show, by moral treatises, from which they are cx-» 
eluded, and into which opposite principles arc in- 
troduced, that the duties of virtue and piety may 
be enforced, with equal and even with better eflRect, 
without them/ This last part of your scheme will 
answer the double purpose of removing the preju#» 
dices of those, who are at present averse to the truth, 
and of directing those, who have received it, how to 
apply it to the most usefal purposes. But your 
design can be but imperfectly accomplished, at pre-^ 
sent, on account of the very small number of prac*- 
tical writings to be found in our language, whicb 
are not tinctured with the prevailing system of the-' 
ology. It may be hoped, however, that books of 
this description will soon be multiplied, asthe.de* 
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mand for them increases, and the utility of them i« 
perceived. To supply this deficiency, would be to 
render essential service to the- cause of truth and the 
interests of morality. 

It ought not, however, to be forgotten, that the 
same end may be attained (and perhaps more effec- 
lually) in another, way. Let every one, who pro- 
fesses to believe in the strict Ujiity of God and Hu» 
inanity of Christ, show an exemplary attention to all 
the duties of life, by a spirit of genuine unaffected 
piety, by active benevolence and strict integrity, and 
it will do more to silence objections against obnoxi- 
ous principles, and to reconamend the truth, than 
the best written treatise upon morals that could 
come from his hands* 

Some persons may not have so strong ^expecta^ 
tions of the prevalence of our principles, as I have 
endeavoured to show there is good ground for enter, 
taining. From them we may hear such language as 
this : "the times are unfavourable to the propaga- 
tion of our principles : the minds of men are so much 
alarmed, or so strongly prejudiced, that they arc 
not likely to listen to our arguments with patience : 
we are but few in numb€;r» and it is but little that we 
candoagainst so much opposition. Let us not attempt 
any thing, till Providence shall open a door for our 
labours, and the spirit of the times shall alter." But 
allowing. the times to be as unfavourable to our de- 
signs, as is here supposed, such language cannot be 
proper, even in the most unpromising times. For 
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<mr obligation to make an open profession of the 
truth, and to endeavour to spread the knowledge of 
it in the world, does xlot depend upon the prospect 
we have of success. It is our duty to (rommunicate 
to the world every degree of information we have ac- 
quired, whatever the effect may be, whether men 
will hear, or whether they will forbear; whether 
Providence give it a greater or less degree of suc-> 
cess. ^^ In the morning sow thy seed, and in the 
fsvening withhold not thy hand ; for thou khowest 
not which shall prosper, either this or that, or whe* 
ther they shall be both alike good/' If any great 
change is to be wrought in the opinions of men, it 
must be accomplished by means adapted to the end^ ' 
and therefore by the instrumentality of men. Par* 
ticular events, not under human control, but un- 
der the direction of Providence, may retard or ac« 
celerate the work ; but the success of it must depend^ 
in a considerable degree, upon human exertion. Yet 
if no one be willing to perform the part allotted to 
man, we may rest assured, that it willnotbeaccom-» 
plished. Until ^ trial, however, has been made, it 
h impossible for . any one to know, in cases of this 
kind, whether his labours will be succes^l or not. 
It is his duty, therefore, to exert himself, in endea- 
vouring to communicate . knowledge to mankind, 
without inquiring what the event may be ; and al- 
though he may have little or no hope, that what he 
may do will answer any valuable purpose. 
. If^ however^ the. observations made in the 6rs( 
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|>aft of this discQurse be just, we are not to confti'^ 
der oufsclves, at present, in such circumstances of 
despondency, but on the contrary, we arc arrived at 
ft grand period, for which Providence has been pre- 
paring the world for several centuries, when the 
doctrines of the Unity of God and Humanity of 
Christ haiVe been freed, not only from the gross 
corruptions of the dark ages of Popery, but like- 
wise from the less obvious errours, which were re-* 
tained by the most enlightened of the Reformers | 
when these doctrines have been reconciled to the 
language of Scripture and the principles of rea- 
son; when a few men are so fully convinced of 
their truth and importance, that they have courage 
to profess them openly ; and when mankind are 
alarmed at the piogress which th^se senriments are 
making. We appear to be come to the beginning of 
a new sera in the Christian church, the commence^ 
inent of a Reformation, as remarkable and important, 
as the Reformarion from Popery, and which will, 
in the course of tiihe^ eclipse the glory of that event ; 
the first rescuing us frxnn the errours of the church of 
Rome only partially ; this, entirely ) the one being 
the dawn of day, the other the meridian light. 

Let every, one hasten to apply his hand to so 
important a work, and endeavour to share in the 
honour which will arise from it. Let him furnish 
his mind with the knowledge of the Iruth ; profess it 
without disguise or fear; labour to communicate it 
to others, by public instmction, by private conv^- 
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Mtkm, and by the distribution of useful books/ If 
the faarvest be gieat, while Che labourers are few, this 
should be considered as a motive, not for despon- 
■dency but exertion ; far the fewer workmen there 
are in the field, the more will every one have to do, 
and the greater will be the honour which each will 
enjoy. Were they more numerous, the exertions of 
a single person would be overlooked. 

But there are more important considerations to 
stimulate our endeavours, than the hope of honour. 
We are called upon to rescue mankind from errours, • 
which are highly injurious to the improvement or 
comfort of those who embrace them, and which» if 
they continue to be retained by Christians, will sink 
their religion into universal contempt among men of 
knowledge and reflection. We are required, by 
presenting to men a rational system of Christianity, 
to stop the rapid progress of infidelity, which, if it 
became general and permanent, would be the greatest 
calamity that could befall mankind. If we be 
friends to the welfare of the human race, if we be ac- 
tuated by genuine benevolence, we shall engage with 
zeal in so important and useful a service. 

Although we are few in number, we have no rea- 
son, on that account, to despair of success. Great 
effects have arisen from small and inconsiderable 
causes. The little cloud, no bigger than the size 
of a man's hand, swelled, until it had covered the 
whole Heavens ; the grain of mustard seed, which 
is the smallest of seeds, becomes the greatest among 
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herbs ; and a little leaven leaveneth the whole mass* 
By a few apostles, aided indeed by the influence of 
miraculous powers, the ancient empire of idolatry 
was overturned, and the Christian religion esta«- 
blished in the world. By a few reformers a great 
part o{ the Christian world was rescued from die 
grievous yoke of Popery; and by a few perscms^^ 
equally courageous and active, may the work, whidi 
they left unfinished, be completed, and thus the re- 
mains of errottjr and superstition be banished from 
the earth. 



SERMON XL. 

PAVi's V4LPDICTPRY PRAYER ^^PtAIN^BD AND IM- 
PROVED. 

II THESS. iii, l8» 

The Graet e/eur Lord Jefus Christ It withycu all. 
Amen. 

± BEGIN this discourse with words, by which 
many discourses, and particularly those of Paul, 
are concluded, and by which our public assemblies 
are frequently dismissed. It will not be presuming 
too much, I fear, to suppose, that what is so often 
repeated may sometimes be pronounced by the 
speaker without thought, or heard by the audience 
without consideration ; that they may too often be 
regarded as mere words of course, delivered as a 
signal to break up and dispiferse. It cannot be 
deemed unseasonable, therefore, if I jsndeavour to 
secure them more attention by explaining their 
meaning, and showing that they signify something 
more than ^ mere form, and are in fact a solemn 
prayer addressed to God, expressing* a^ desire of 
many important blessmgs, which ought not to be 
pronounced or heard without serious reflection and. 
deliberation ; stiU more necessary will such an ex« 
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planation be, if it appear, that some affix to them 
a false or erroneous meaning. 

The original import of the word grace is favour, 
and, therefore; the grace of God is the favour of the 
divine Being, or some blessing or benefit, which is 
an expression of that favour ; and, as the Gospel 
of Christ is more valuable and important than any 
other benefit, it is called favour by way of eminence. 
Thus Paul and Barnabas persuade the proselytes of 
Antioch to continue in the grace of God, that is, 
in the profession of the Gospel. In another place 
Paul calls pre;a(:hing the Gospel, testifying the gos* 
pel of the: grace of God ; and he beseeches the Co- 
rinthians, that they receive not the grace of God 
in vain, that is, that they receive not the Gospel 
in vain. 

What in these passages is called the grace of God 
is, in other places, called the grace of Christ. Thus, 
Paul says to Timothy ; *' Be strong in the grace, 
that is in Christ Jesus ;" tha^ is, continue firm and 
unshaken in the prdfessian of the Gospel^ or in that 
fatuour of God, which comes to men by Jfesus Christy 
And Peter, spcsJung of the Jews and Gentiles, says : 
•' But we believe that, through the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, we shall be saved even as they ;•' 
that is, we shall be saved by the Gospel of Christ 
as well as they. 

The grace of Christ, then, js not hjs personal 
^pod will or favour, but the grace of God in Christ, 
that benefit, which he is the instrument of conmiu^i* 
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nicating to the world, or the blessings 0/ the Gospel^ 
which at diflFerent times are called grace^ the grace af 
Cod, and the grate of Christ. 

The apostle'* wish or prayer, therefore, in the 
text, for the Thessalonians, signifies the same thing 
as if he had said ; May all the blessings of the 
Gospel be yours ! a devout wish, which it was very 
.proper to express at the dose of this and other 
epistles, written for the purpose of establi^ing their 
faith in ther Gospel, or of correcting some errours intp 
i^hrch they had fallen respecting it. 

His words imply, that the Uessings for which he 
prays were, in his estimation, of great value ; that 
his friends were in danger of being deprived of themt 
<>r at least of having their value greatly impaired. 
If such were the meaning of the words when origin 
iially used, I believe it will be found that the prayer 
may be offered with equal propriety for (ph^i$tiws 
of die present day, on the s^me ground^ 

* I. ThA apostle's wish implies, that the blessings 
Which were the objiict of i^ wpre, in bis est^m^tioa, 

.of great value. 

His words afp the farewel address of a friend to 
those whom he esteemed and loved ; his wish at 
parting, when it is usual for men to sjim up, in > 
few words, the substance of tfhcir wi^es, or the most 
important of the blessings which they desire. It is 
as if he had said : '^ I h^ve qow ^nished what I 
proposed to say, and am about to take my leave of 

• yotf, never perhaps to a44re$s you any TOore, M/ 
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heart overfloirs with afifcction for you at this moment. 
I am anxious to express my regard in the best man- 
ner I am able ; and I find, that the best wish I caa 
form for you is, diat you may continue to possess 
the blessings of the Gospel in their full extent and 
efficacy, without any doubt of their divine ori^ 
and happy tendency, without any mixture of hu- 
man inventions. If this wish should be gratified, 
there will remain nothing for me to ask, or for you 
to enjoy : your happiness will be complete. Others 
may wish you health and temporal prosperity ia 
these circumstances ; but my desires extend to more 
important objects. If the grace of God in Christ 
be with you, you will h^tve something of more 
value : praying for this blessing for you all, I coa- 
clude my letter." 

The blessings of the Gospel are, in the apostle's 
regard, well entitled to this superiority over every 
other gpod which they had obtained ; for they were 
the grace of God bringing salvation, that is,, spi- 
ritual 4eliverance from the most unhappy conditioQ. 
It rescued the heathen from the worship of deities, 
who had all the vices and passions of human nature 
in the worst state, whose favour was to be obtained 
by rites the most absurd and superstitious^ the most 
cruel and licentious ; by practices, which could not 
fail to debase the mind, and corrupt the character of 
the worshipper in the highest degree ; and it intro- 
duced him to the knowledge of one God, the great 
' crtatpr and gQvejnor pf tbfi universe^ whose nature 
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is perfect, and whose favour is to be obtained only 
by genuine piety of heart, by purity and righteous* 
ness of life. It rescued him from the uncertainty 
and darkness which hung over his future prospects, 
iind gave him a clear and well founded hope of a 
Tesurrection from the dead to immortal happiness^ 
as the reward of sincere although imperfect virtue. 
J^. better hope than this, more consoling to the mind, 
more powerfully yiimating to the faithful discharge 
of every personal and relative duty, a frail and 
mortal creature could not possible enjoy. Enlight*^ 
ened by such discoveries, and instructed by the ex- 
cellent examples of Jesus and his apostles, the hea* 
then enjoyed the best means of improving and per* 
iecting his character in religious virtue, of securing 
permanent tranquillity of mind now, and of pre* 
paring himself for eternal felicity hereafter. 

The Gospel of Christ was, therefore, in the apos* 
tie's idea, a pearl of great price, a prize of inesti* 
mable value, the best foundation of morals, the only 
ground of hope of a future existence. He, there* 
fore, prays for the Thessalonians, that this blessing 
.may be theirs. Nor is it of less value to us; nor 
is the same prayer less necessary at this time than 
at any other period. The Gospel is still the best 
guide and surest consolation to man. We see, from 
many modem examples, that those who give up 
their belief of it leave themselves without any cer* 
tain rule of morals, abandon the hopes of a future 
lifjp^ and plunge into the darkness of atheijsni, \£ 
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the moral characters of all do not immediately suflFer^ 
it is owing to previous habits founded on a better 
system* So far as their new principles operate, thejr 
le^d to the most fatal consequences. Whenever this 
benediction is pronounced, then, let Christians re^ 
•member, that it is intended to remind them of th6 
inestimable value of their faith. 
• 11. The apostle's prayer was founded on the ap* 
prehension, that his friends were in no small dangei: 
of losing the advantage of these blessings, either by 
apostacy, or neglecting to improve them. 

He was aware, that the temptations, to which 
the Thessalonians were exposed to desert Christie 
anity, were many and powerful. The religion of 
the heathen, however absurd in itself, was recom- 
mended by the veneration, which is usually attached 
to whatever is ancient. It allowed a free indulgence 
to the various passions, and injoined no moral du* 
ties of painful performance ; but Christianity was 
a new religion, without any pompous rites to strike 
the imagination, and with nothing to recommend it 
but the simplicity of truth. It strictly forbad all 
immoral actions and every criminal desire ; it iri-» 
joined duties, which, however reasonable and easy 
in themselves, were painful and difficult to those, 
who had been accustomed to practices of an opposite 
nature. To these internal discouragements werp 
added many of an external nature. To continue 
with the Christians was to continue with the small, 
despised, and persecuted pJirty^ flje^ Jews |i?pd[ 
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sometimes influence enough to excite the populace 
against them. This was the case at Thessalonica | 
and Paul vras actually obliged to withdraw from 
that city in consequence of flie opposition which 
they raised against him. But the heathen were of 
themselves sufficiently disposed to the work of per« 
secution. It was a settled maxim with them, that 
the prosperity of the state depended upon the oh* 
servance of the rites atid ceremonies, which were 
employed in heathen worship. While they were 
maintained, the Gods, for whose honour they were 
intended, it was supposed would be pleased, and testify 
their satisfaction by granting them healthful and fruit* 
ful seasons ; but whenever they were neglected, it was 
imagined, that the Gods manifested their displeasure 
by visiting the people with war, pestilence^ or fa^ 
mine, or some other great national calamity. Christ 
tians, therefore, who for&ook the ancient rites and 
encouraged others to do so likewise, were considered 
as guilty of a civil crime, and regarded as enemies to 
their country* Hence the violence, with which they 
were persecuted in all heathen states, whenever their 
numbers became so great as to excite alarm, and 
that even under some of the mildest and most en« 
lightened princes and governors, death being in* 
fiicted upon all, who were proved to be Christians, 
although guilty of no crime. 

Whether it were owing to the Jews, or the opc« 
ration of this more general principle, it is certaini 
that the Thessalonians were exposed to severe trials 
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of their faith and stedfastness ; for Paul tells than in 
one place, that they had received the word in much 
affliction ; and in another he says ; '< For ye, bre- 
thren, became followers of the churches of God,which 
in Judaea are in Christ Jesus, for ye have sufiBered 
like things of your own countrymen, even as they 
have of the Jews/- 

' When antiquity, honour, interest, passion, and 
the love of life, were all on the side of heathen idola- 
try, thp tanptation*to forsake Christianity and return 
to the religion of their ancestors must be peculiarly 
strong. The apostle indeed highly commends their 
iaith, and expresses great confidence in the steadi- 
ness of their future conduct ; yet, considering the 
preceding circumstances, and knowing the weakness 
of human nature, \it could not help feelipg a con« 
siderable degree of $inxiety upon this subject c that 
anxiety probably dictated the prayer, which wc 
have been considering — May you persevere in your 
attachment to the Christian faith through every 
change and every trial of life, unseduced by the 
charms of idolatry, unmovjedby the fear of reproach 
or of death ! 

. Christians of the present day are by no means ex« 
empted from temptations to apostacy • They are no 
longer indeed exposed (God be thanked) to thcvio** 
lence of persecution ; yet they arc assailed with other 
motives, which are little less powerful. Not a few 
among men of genius and learning, inattentive to 
the rp^X grounds of our faith, and the solid founda^ 
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tion on which it is built, have deserted the .standard 
of the Gospel, and gone over to that of the enemy* 
Other persons of much inferiour endowments, being 
ambitious of the honour of being ranked with what 
are termed enlightened and learned men, are tempted 
to follow their example. To reject vulgar opinions 
and commonly received truths is considered by 
many as a mark of spirit and discernment. Where 
men have any propensity, which they have been 
accustomed to indulge, the strict precepts of the 
Gospel must be a source of perpetual restraint and 
uneasiness of mind : it's future prospects must also 
awaken their fears. No wonder, then, if they re- 
ceive hence a strong bias in favour of a cause, which 
promises them ease and tranquillity. That these 
motives, and especially the last of them, have in- 
duced many to renounce the Christian faith, I have 
no doubt : and who can be sure, that they may not 
tempt many more to do the same in this state of 
things ? How natural is it for a Christian, animated 
with the spirit of benevolence, to feel some alarm, 
and to express a wish and prayer, that all his Chris- 
tian friends and acquaintance may be preserved from 
the threatening evil ? 

May the desire of distinction and the fear of ridi- 
cule never make you ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ I May your understandings never be im- 
posed upon by empty declamation, instead of plain 
truth and solid argument ! May you never be re- 
cced by any vicious practice to the dreadful neces- 
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sity 6[ wishing, that Christianity may not be true ! 
But may you preserve your £utfa unahdcen anudst 
the open assaults and secret artifices of unbelievers ! 

But there is another danger, which the apostle 
apprehended for his friends no less than apostacy, 
to which Christians of every age are likewise exposed, 
the danger of neglecting to improve the important 
advantages the Gospel affords for attaining moral 
excellence, which is elsewhere called recovering the 
grace oj God in vain. 

The institutions, precepts, and promises of the 
New Testament, are only means of the most valuable 
kind indeed, for attaining a certain end — the purity 
and perfection of the moral character. But Chris« 
tians too ofsen satisfy themselves with enjoying these 
advantages, without considering the design, for 
which they were bestowed, or at least without apply* 
ing them to that important purpose. To the doctrines 
of Christianity they yield a speculative assent, and 
with the forms of religion they are careful to comply, 
by attending public worship and receiving religious 
instruction ; but nothing of the spirit of Christianity 
appears in their temper or conduct : they lay them« 
selves under no restraint on account of their pro* 
fession ; they deny themselves no gratification, to 
which they are inclined ; they are as much given to 
pleasure, as ambitious, and as covetous, as other 
men, equally neglectful of truth in their wwds, 
of fidelity in their engagements, alike unjust in 
their dealings, and implacable in their resentments. 
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Could the apostle's wish be accomplished in such 
characters ? Does the grace of the Gospel really ac- 
company them ? By no means. He undoubtedly 
looked to something further. However long and 
steadily they may retain their profession of Christiani- 
tyi it is of no use ; or, if it aflFord them any benefits^ 
they are confined to the present scene. But the ef- 
fects of a practical faith extend beyond the grave, 
and produce the most important consequences in a 
future life : to these the apostle no doubt had re* 
fi^rence. 

As if he had said ; May the grace oT God in Christ 
accompany you at all times, and produce upon yOur 
minds it's genuine effects ! May neither the cares 
nor the pleasures of life make you forget the great 
design of the Gospel, or induce you to relax your 
endeavours to secure it ! May it purify your hearts 
from every improper passion, and reclaim you from 
every evil practice ! May it inspire you with fervent 
gratitude to God, with unfeigned benevolence to 
men, and animate you to a faithful discharge of 
every duty! May this blessing accompany you 
through life, improving it's comforts and alleviating 
it's sorrows ; and when you come to quit the pre- 
sent scene, may it follow you into a future state of 
being, crowning your virtues and your labours with 
an everlasting existence and immortal happiness I 

These are the genuine effects of the Gospel ; and 
there can be no doubt, that the apostle had them in 
his view on the present occasion. But if such fears 
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axid such prayers were proper in a season of perse^ 
cution, they are still more necessary in a timt of 
case and tranquillity. When men are called to 
give up their property, their liberty^ and thek 
lives, . they are necessarily led to reflect with care 
upon the nature of those objects, for which they 
are required to make such costly sacrifices; the 
consequence of which must be a deep conviction of 
their inestimable worth. But, when men meet with 
no interruption in their ordinary pursuits, it is with 
difficulty that they direct their attention to any 
othftr object. *When all things pass smoothly and 
pleasantly in this world, they seldom think of ano- 
ther. Hence the danger, to which they are exposed 
in these circumstances, of forgetting God and their 
religious principles. In such seasons nominal 
Christians abound. This prayer may, therefore^ 
be regarded as a wish, that they may become some- 
thing more — ^real and practical believers. 

III. This valedictory prayer was dictated by an 
anxiety in the apostle's mind for the perseverance 
of his friends in the purity of the Christian faith. 

The Gospel of Christ began to be corrupted in 
very early times from various causes. As in every 
place, where the apostles planted Christian churches, 
there were some converted Jews, who remained at«> 
tached to the law of Moses, they exerted themselves 
with indefatigable zeal to prevail upon the heathen 
converts to submit to that law and their own tradi^ 
tionary explications of it. lathis attempt, by fraud. 
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iarour, or persecuttoiii fhey were but too success-r 
fill* This gave the apostle Paul continual uneasi? 
nesB, le was the principal occasion of his writing 
several 4f his epistles to guard the first convert^ 
agftiflst the artifices of his countrymen; and there 
are frequent aUusions to the subject in them all* 

What those doctrines or practices were, which 
these zealots endeavoured to introduce into th^ 
Christian church, the apostle informs us. Thus we 
learft, that they taught Christians to observe a dis« 
tinction of meats, when the liberal spirit of Christi- 
^^ty allowed men to eat all food alike ; to observe 
weeljy, xAMtldy, and annual festivals, with phari* 
saie rigbu^, wlien the Gospel had abolished all dis^ 
tinction of days ; to worship angels as mediators be- 
tween God and man out of an affected humility, as 
if it were piesumption in them to address the divine 
Being ^^^hiaelves ; to practise also bodily austerities 
hi a Variety of penances and mortifications. These 
thuigs the apostie prohibits and condemns, as 
iWpGtsilig an unnecessary yoke upon, heathen con* 
VeitSi and as inconsistent with the gjenuii^e spirit 
Itf the Gospel, That Gospel exalted those, whq 
eitlbra€6d it, to a free and happy condition, which 
lie calls Heaven ; but those, who were disposed tq 
encourage such practices, he charges with cheiiiiishr 
ing a low, Carnal, and worldly mind. 

Some pf the converted heathen were disposed tq 
introdiiee into Christianity the notions, which they 

you H« B^ 
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had derived from heathen philosophers. Thb proved 
a f re h source of corruption. Thus there wfirc 
&oine, who, being ashamed of a crucified maMer, 
maintained, that Christ was not come in the flesh, 
that is, that he was not a man in reality, but in ap* 
pcarance only, and that he did not really suffer 
upon the cross. This the apostle John c»lls Anti* 
Christ. They were also probably the same persons 
whom Paul condemns for teaching endless. gencalo* 
gu'*-, and for tlcnying the resurrection of the dea4t 
sajing, that it was past already. 

But there was another corruption of Christian!^ 
in early times, to which both Jews and Gentiles 
seem to have been equally disposed. A spirit of 
ambition and domination had already manifested it* 
self. The Christian priesthood bad already begun 
to assume some of that power and authority, which 
they afterwards carried to such height, as to advance 
it above the highest civil authority, or, in the lan- 
guage of prophecy, above all that is ; called CJod* 
This is the man of sin, and the mystery of iniquity, 
of which the apostle thought proper particularly to 
warn the Thessalonian Christians, lo whom this 
epistle is addressed. In reference to all these errours 
and corruptions the apostle prays for his friends, 
that the grace of Christ may continue to be with 
thenj, that they may retain the Christian religion in 
it's purity, undebased by Jewish ceremonies, by 
human traditions, by heathen philosophy, or a do- 
mineering spirit, well knowing, that all tb^se ad- 
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ditions* -would urnish it's lustre, and be attended 
with a cocrespondeBt corraption of morals. 
'^ Arid those persons tnust be ignorant of the state 
of Christianity in the world at this time, or indif^ 
ferent to the moral improvement and comfort of 
their brethren, who feel not the necessity of offering 
the saxne' prayer at the present day ; for men are still 
inclined to corrupt their Christian faith. 

To say nothing of the crrours of the church of 
Rome^ which cover 'so great a proportion of the 
'Christian world, there are other churches, which re- 
tain much of the usurped power, many of the dis- 
:ttngui^rig rites and external fbfms of that corrupt 
^mcch*. The spirit of Popery exists and flourishes, 
wfaere the name is renounced; or, if these practices 
and/ this, spirit, be. discarded as antichristian, men 
tdt ' indined to fall into other errours of no small 
magnitude. 

The Unity of the deity— that gra^d article of the 
Jewish and Christian revelations— ;is virtually deniec^, 
and that homage and reverence offered to a servant 
and messenger of the most High, which are only due 
-to himself. . Many are inclined to think and firmly 
believe, that virtue and piety are of no value in the 
divine estimation, and that nothing is necessary to 
recofnmend men to his favour, but relying upon the 
virtues and righteousness of another. 

Every one, who sees the pernicious tendency of * 
such doctrines and practices, must earnestly wish, 
that all, whom he loves and values, may be pre- 
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served from ^eir infiwence, and will IkMBtilf cdopt 
the apostolic betiediction for dxis pwrpoaeu 

I have now explained to ytm the several objects, 
to whic^h I conceive tlie aposde refers in liie k^otti 
)mt compneheftsivie ptttfer m die ttak. I sludl oosr 
conclude vithbrifi^kig thflm«gaiii4o.7ow ntdOeb- 
tion, and vkh reimndiftg )roa of the ^fayecto^ io 
\vhich they may sti& >be <afrpflkd« 

Remember, then, when f^ heythos c vwds |^ro^ 
nounced, that they ane iiate^ed tro Teiniha yon^ iisit 
the Gospel of Christ is an4»3atfiniible1dessrag,ni0im 
valuable than any tempo^A |{ift, thanbealQi^ tt<dk^ 
or honour, than any Tetigkmi 4iipfkms«lMifi, iratb 
which mankind Imve lieen ^rourod^ tban the jq«vd- 
nant with Abtaham t)r with Moises, tfaoatheinsCnto. 
tions of the prophets j—Jtlfttt it ^is, in a wcud/jifae 
1)est gift of God to man since the foandaMon of dK 
world— ^that as* such it becomes you to pnoeoti io 
tejoice in the blessihg, and to ht fhaqiafal to lim, 
•who bestowed it. ^ 

Rememiber also, that it isintmded to nemiaA fm^ 
that this blessing, how^vdr valusible, is not ncamt, 
but that you are in danger of iosingit, by abandon* 
ing your Ghristian^th thtongfa tiie anifices-of un- 
Ib^elievers, by the love of distinction, and 4itill raoie 
through the influence of vicious inclinations ^ and 
that it becomes you to be eaf^ftili libat ^Roa 4d not 
yield to any of these motives. 

Fail not to remember also, *that this Uesaiag adH 
be infallibly Ictot^ if yot^ imbibe not tbe i^xity wbtftb 
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it recommends, if you observe not the precepts, 
which it enjoins, and do not employ that constant 
care and diligence, which are necessary for this pur- 
pose, . 

Lastly; Let it not be forgotten, that by this 
prayer you arc reminded of the danger, to which 
you are exposed of having your faith corrupted by 
mistaken interpretations of Scripture, by rites, ce« 
remonies, and practices of human invention* 



PritUed hjf E. Henuud, Cfnai Nna Stret^ 
Fetter Lmi. 
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